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OR 
By the TRANSLATOR. 


28 Believe there is now very 
Db 4775 little Doubt with Men of 
AMS Senſe and Diſcernment, 
s that the Antients were 
both our Maſters and Superiors in 
thole Arts of which any Specimens 
have ſurvived the Injuries of Time 
and Barbariſm. The Monuments of 
their Sculpture, their Drawing, their 
Architecture, and their Poetry, that 
have come to our Hands, are, to any 
but a Bigot, ſo many inconteſtable 
Proofs of this. The Partiality, how- 
ever, of late Times has, in ſome very 

Vol. I. [1B few 
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| — Inſtances of theſe Arts, ſet up Ri- 
vals to them among the Moderns, who, 
if we were to admit the Aſſiſtance they 
borrowed from their Predeceſſors, as 2 
Effects of their own Genius, ſeem to 
leave the Palm doubtful. But the 
Prize of Eloquence has, I think, re- 
mained undiſputed with the rn; j 
true Eloguence being the only Art, the 
Practice of which never ſurvived Liber- 
y. Tyrants have in all Ages and Na- 
tions been known to encourage other 
Arts, becauſe in them they found their 
Vanity agreeably fed, their | Paſſions 
ſoothed, their 7; en flattered, 
their | Manns recommended, their 
Virtues exaggerated, and their Faults 
diſguiſed. Perhaps Anibition itſelf had 
a great Influence in recommending all 
; other Arts to their Protection and En- 
couragement, ſince the moſt refined De- 
'gree of this Paſſion, is that of having 
their Characters and Perſons tranſmitted 
to Poſterity, in ſuch Lights as might 
dazzle and amuſe the Mind, which 


might otherwiſe be bufied i in exploring 
; the 
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the Crimes by which they acquired, or 
the Inhumanity with which they exer- 
ciſed their Power. Thus we find the 
Names of the worſt of Men become fa- 
miliar, nay, pleaſing to the Ear, when 
mingling with the bewitching Harmony 
of Poetry; and the Perſons of | thoſe, 
who have been the Dete/tation of their 
own Age, become the Delight of a ſuc- 
ceeding, when tranſmitted on the Me- 
dal, or the Marble wrought by an in- 
telligent Artiſt. 

But true Eloquence is built upon. the 
Love of Liberty; to attain it, the Mind 
muſt. - poſſeſs itſelf of a  Confcinmlable 
that the Tongue labours for the Glory 
and, Happineſs of Mankind, and. that 
both, in a great Meaſure, muſt redound 
to the Orator himſelf. Without this 
Conſciouſneſs, the Expreſſion, may be 
jut, the Diſpoſition artful, = the 
Concluſion rational; but ſtill it muſt be 
void of the Spirit and Strength that cha- 
racterize a Demoſubenes or a Cicero. 
One may eaſily conceive what a noble 


Pride Rake great Men muſt have fe/z, 
B 2. while 
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while furrounded by a whole People, 
whoſe Reaſon, Paſhons, and Wiſhes, 
were guided by their Tongue, and 
controuled by their Action. | 
What a diſadvantageous Compariſon 
"muſt this Idea create in the Mind, be- 
twixt either of theſe Orators, and thoſe 
© who have ſucceeded them? The latter 
employed their Art in the Praiſes of 
ſome one Man or other ; which, how- 
ever merited, are incapable of commu- 
nicating to the Reader the ſame Senti- 
ments as that of an Orator ſpeaking in 
an Aſſembly, where in Liberty he is 
equal, and in Dignity perhaps ſuperior 
to all who hear him. Hence proceeds 
that commanding Power which Cicero 
retains, when ſpeaking even before 
Cz/ar, in the two celebrated Speeches 
which the Reader will find in the firſt 
Volume of this Tranſlation, I mean 
that for Marcellus, and that for Liga- 
rius : In the former, every Compli- | 
ment he beſtows on the Perſonal, is a 
Laſh upon the Political Character of 
that great Man. In the other, he 3 
WE - 


„ Nn v 
Jeſt. it doubtful, whether he has not 


called him, tenacious and jealous of 
Power, as he was an Uſ/urper to his 
Face. Thus we find, that Cicero could 
ſtill, though before Cz/ar, retain that 
Dignity of Thought and Expreſſion, 
which bccame habitual, while his Pow- 
er and Eloquence were honoured and 
ſupported by the higheſt Diſtinctions 
which his Country could beſtow. 
This is the true Reaſon, why we 
muſt deſpair of ever ſeeing an Orator 
equal to Cicero, unleſs we were to ſee 
a State equal in Freedom and Dignity 
to Old Rome, while her Conſtitution 


was unviolated. 
'fr hey, who are acquainted with the 
Roman Hiſtory, are ſenſible of how 
much Efficacy Eloguence was towards 
their great Men riſing into Power, 
and how neceſſary for protecting and 
defending themſelves and their Friends 
after they had attained it. Even their 
Military Glory was but ſecond to their 
Forenſian, ſince it was chiefly by the 


A that they could hope to riſe to 
3 
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the former. Hence it was, that tlie 
Men of Quality in Rome were ſo uni- 
verſally learned in thoſe Arts and Sci- 
ences which enter into the Compo- 
ſition of a good Orator, and which al- 
moſt comprehend the whole Circle. 
Grammar, which is generally looked 
upon as the firſt}, was indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for their Speaking with Cor- 


rectneſs. | Without a Knowledge of 


HisTor v, eſpecially that of their own 
Country, they never could have rea- 


ſoned from Precedents, which in all 


Cauſes has ſuch deciſive Weig ht. Lo- 


G1c, and the Arts of ee, 


were abſolutely neceſſary towards the 
Arrangement and Diſpoſition of their 
Diſcourſe. Without the Study of 
PozTRy, and even a Mixture of pe. 
tic Genius, they never could have 
touched the Paſſions, and communi- 
cated Delight: Even the Knowledge of 
PainTinG and ScuryTOURE is neceſ- 
Gary towards attaining that Juſtneſs of 
Action, which was ſo very ſucceſsful in 
Addreſſes to a popular — & * 

the 


AM 
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the Study of the proper Attitudes, we 
find, made a conſiderable Part of 
Knowledge in a finiſhed Orator, as 
well as Actor. The ſimple moving 
Mus 1c of the Antients could not but be 
of infinite Advantage, in forming the 
Voice to a proper Modulation, and a 
fine Ear is perhaps neceſſary "for the 
happy Diſpoſition of the Periods, Thus 
Eloquence ſeems to combine more Arts 
than any other Study, and its Powers, 
when exerted to Perfection, we have 
Reaſon to believe, had the united Ef- 
fect of them all. 

I ſhall not pretend to prove this 
from Inſtances which occur almoſt in 
every Page of the Hiſtories of Greece 
and Rome ; I ſhall only make a gene- 
ral Obſervation, which it may be of 
the utmoſt Conſequence for the Rea- 
der to carry in his Eye, it he would 
form a juſt Idea of our Author's Me- 
rit as an Orator, when compared to 
Demoſthenes, - and the other great 
Maſters of that Art. 


The we pci the French, 
have 
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have fallen into a common beaten To- 
pic of comparing the Character of 
theſe two great Men together, and ge- 
nerally proceed upon a Parallel of 
their Perſonal Qualifications. But, 
when we enter into that Diſquiſition, 
Perſonal Accompliſhments ought to be 
the very laſt Thing that ſhould come 
within our View. We are firſt to con- 
ſider for what End they ſpoke, and 
what was their Succeſs. The chief End 
Which both laboured at, was to con- 
vince: But whom? Here lies the great 
Foundation for forming a juſt Chara- 
cter of thele two great Fathers of Elo- 
gquence. The one was to convince the 
People of Atbens where every Man had 
within himſelf that pure Reaſon, and 
that exquifite Harmony, which in 
Nome they required and expected from 
the Orator. The Romans had Paſſi- 
ons, but, ike Fire within Flint, they 


were to be ſtruck out, by the com- 3 


manding Power of the rator : They 
had Apprehenſion, but it was flow, and 
required to be awakened by the Touches 


of 
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of his Art. The Greeks, on the other 


hand, found their Paſſions touched, and 
their Underſtandings informed by al- 
moſt every Object that preſented ; they 
naturally had a Senſibility, of which 
the Romans were void, and a Quick- 
neſs of Diſcernment, bf which there 
has ſince their Days been no Inſtance. 
Among ſuch a People, an Orator, in 
order to convince, muſt have been ri- 
diculous to have applied any other En- 
gine but Zeal animated by Truth, or 
at leaſt its Appearances. Every Man 
who heard him could eafily ſee through 
all other Arts, and perhaps was as much 
Maſter of them as he was himſelf. 
This Conſideration is the true Cri- 
terion by which the Merits of Demoſ- 
thenes be. Cicero ought to be tried. We 
are to conſider, whether it required the 
greater Talents to. convince a People, 
who to good Senſe joined an exquiſite 
Quickneſs of Apprehenſion, which was 
connected with the molt extenſive Pene- 
tration ; or a People who had indeed 
good Senſe, but flow, * fed 
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fined, and whom the Art of the, Orator 
was to ſupply with all theſe Means and 
Aſſiſtances for quickening their Appre- 
henſion and enlivening their Paſſions, 
which the other People derived from 
other Studies and Objects. This I be- 
lieve,, from our Obſcrvation in common 
Life, will ſcarce admit of a Doubt; 
for — two Propoſitions are equal] y 
true, and a Deciſion founded on them 
equally difficult to, be. formed, it will 
Tequire much leſs Art or Abilities to 
convince and determine a Man of a 
Character fuch as I have deſcribed the 
Athenians, than to. do, the fame by one 
who fhall reſemble, in his Charager, 
that of the ; "pig 
© From this Confideration I can "4D 
no manner of Doubt in preferring the 
Eloquence af Cicero, as an Orator, to 
—5 of — ill In the Compa- 
riſon betwixt the two formed by 92 
tilian, ( Denngſibenes is ſaid to he more 
e compacted, Cicero more copious; the 
e one hems you cloſe in; the other 
00 e at Weapons Length; the one 
6e ſtudies 


FF 


&« ſtudies ſtill, as it MAD to pierce by 
ce the Keenneſs; ; the other to bear you 
« down with the Fulneſs, and the 
« Weight of his Diſcourſe; in the one 
et there is nothing that can be curtailed, 
* in the other nothing that can be ad- 
«ﬀ| ded; the one owes more to Appli- 
« tion, the other to Genius. | 

“ But in the Witty and the Pathe- 
ce tic, which ſo ſtrongly ſway the Af- 
&« fections, the Roman excels. 

© But Cicero muſt in one Thing 
« yield to Demoſthenes, who lived be- 
*« fore him, and formed great Part of 
© the Roman Excellency ; For to me 
e it appears, that Cicero, applying him- 
« ſelf intirely to the Imitation of the 
« Greeks,. united in this Manner, the 
* Force of Deæmoſtbenes, the Copiouſ- 
« neſs of Plato, and the Sweetneſs of 
e 1/ocrates : Not only did he extract 
«What was excellent in each of theſe, 
„but, by the divine Pregnancy of 
« his own immortal Genius, he found 
* the Means to produce out of himſelf, 


65 moſt; or rather all their characteri- 
0 cc ſtical 
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tical Beautieꝭ: For, (to uſe an Ex- 
c preſſion of Pindar) he does not fer- 
tilize his Genius by making a Col- 
lection of the Waters tis fall in 
Rain from the Clouds ; but, formed 


by the kind Indulgence Fr” Provi- 


dence, he pours along in a reſiſtlefs 
Flood, that Eloquence may make an 


Experiment of all her Powers 1 in his 


© Perſon.” 


« For, whocan teach more inſtructive- 
ly, or who can move more ſtrongly ? 
Did ever Man poſſeſs ſuch Sweetneſs, 
as to make you believe that you reſign 
with Willingneſs what he wreſts by 


Force! And tho' the Judge is borne 
* down by his Power, yet he feels not, 
that he is forced along, but that he ä 

follows with Pleaſure. Nay, ſuch 
is the commanding Character of all 


he ſays, that you are aſhamed to dif- 


fer from his Sentiments: He is not 


diſtinguiſhed by the Zeal of a Coun- 
cil, but brings the Conviction of 


whatever a Winek or a Judge can 


60 Excellencics, | 
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Illencies, which in others are the 
* 1:4borious Acquiſitions of intenſe 


Application, appear in him the eaſy 


Flow of Nature; and his Eloquence, 
though exquiſitely and beautifully 
finiſhed, appears to be but the hap- 
py Turn of Genius. 

« Tt was therefore not without Rea- 
ſon that by his Cotemporaries he 
was faid to be the Sovereign of the 
Bar : but, with Poſterity, his Repu- 
tation roſe ſo high, that the Name 
of Cicero appears not now to be the 
Name of a Man, but of Eloquence 
herſelf: Let us therefore keep him 
in our Eye; let him be our Model; 
and let the Man who has a ſtrong 
Paſſion for Cicero know that he has 
made a Progreſs in Study. 


This beautiful Paſlage Cave thought 


fit to tranſlate, becauſe ſome Criticks 


pretend, that Quintilian has left the 
Preference betwixt Cicero and Demo/- 


thenes doubtful. As to the Preference 
of Genius, I ſhall not preſume to deter- 


mine 


7 
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the Writings of both, as they have come 
to our Hands, without regarding an 


Thing elſe, I think it is plain, that 


- Quintilian has given it without the leaſt 


Reſerve for the Romans. 


Having ſaid thus much of my Au- 


_-thor's, it remains that I ſhould give ſome 
Account of my on Performance. 


The Difficulty of tranſlating the Ora- 


tions of Cicero, may to an Engliſſ Rea- 
der appear from this; that, though they 
have been often attempted by ſome of 
the moſt learned Men of a neighbour- 
ing Nation, yet I will venture to ſay, 
that there is not a ſingle Page in all 


the Tranſlations that have betn pub- 


liſhed in French, in which the Senſe has 


not either been groſsly miſunderſtood, 


or intirely funk. If, therefore, an En- 
gliſb Reader, who is Maſter of French, 


find, in the following Tranſlation, 


- almoſt thro every Page many a 
rom 


trial Paſſages tranſlated. different 

what. he has ſeen in the French, all the 
- Favour I beg is, that he would firſt en- 
g quire 
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Side. | 
But tliere femains ſtill a 1ftr 

Proof of the Difficulty of this Under- 
taking. Scarcely any Work of the An- 
"tients, that has come to our Hands, has 
had greater Men employed in illuſtra- 
ting the Meaning, and fixing the true 
Reading of the Original, chan the Ora- 
tions of Cicero. have had; yet the one 
is ſtill more undetermined, and the o- 
ther more uncertain, than any Thing 
we meet with in all Antiquity. To 
deſcend to an Account of the particu- 
lar Annotators upon this great Work, 
and what they have ſeverally performed, 
is far from being my Intention at 

ſent; it is ſufficient, if I inform the 
Reader of a Fact, which, if ever the 
himſelf ſhall make the Experiment, he 
will find to be Truth; and that is, that, 
in all the laborious doubtful Taſk I have 
now gone thro', I never found the leaſt 
Aſſiſtance from any Commentator, ex- 
cept; and that but very ſeldom, from A. 
bramius, who is the only one who ſeems 


1 


„ 


ane. 
to have read and ſtudied our Author in 
the Character of an Orator, a Stateſ- 
man, and a Man of Senſe. The Alter- 
cations which the other Commentators, 
to the Number of about twenty-five or 
twenty-ſix, have fallen into are ſo con- 
founding and perplexing, the Manner 
in which they treat one another is fo 
void of Decency and good Breeding, 
that one would almoſt forſwear the 
Pleaſure which the Orations give him, 
rather than wade to their Meaning, 
thro' ſuch a Mire of Pedantry and Dul- 
neſs as muſt lie in his Way, if he can 
come at it by no other Means than by 
their Annotations. It is true that we 
meet, in the Courſe of their Perfor- 
-mances, ſome valuable Pieces of Learn- 
ing; but a Man muſt make a very poor 
Figure, who ſhall attempt to tranſlate 
Cicero, if he is ignorant, before he ap- 
plies to them, of whatever he may find 
in them, that is really for his Purpoſe. 
The principal Aſſiſtance, therefore, 
which I have had among the Moderns 
in helping me to the true Senſe of Tal- 
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ly, were from thoſe Authors who treat 
of the Civil Law, and the Manpers and 
Cuſtoms of the Romans. - 5 
Theſe muſt be ſtudied, before a Man 

can tranſlate an Oration of Tully, and 
it is by an Acquaintance with them 
alone, that a Tranſlator can unfold 
the amazing Erudition and delicate 
Alluſions, which occur almoſt in every 
Page of my inimitable Original. This 
J have endeavoured after, and have 
found myſelf, in numberleſs Paſſages of 
the following Work, to deviate from 
the Senſe, adopted by the Commen- 
tators. It may be expected, that I 
ſhould give my Reaſons for ſuch De- 
viations; but if I were, the Diſcuſſion 
would ell to a much larger Book than 
the Text itſelf. This was indeed 
my Intention, but, I found the Matter 
rife ſo prodigiouſly upon my Hands, 
that I choſe to throw myſelf upon the 
Candour and Diſcernment of my learn- 
ed Reader, who alone is capable of 
entering into any ſuch Diſcuſſion, and 
who, I hope, after an impartial and 
Vol. I. 0 _ thorough | 


ws / 
_ a 
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_ thorough Enquiry, will juſtify moſt of 
the Liberties I have taken. 
But hitherto I have touched only 
upon the ſmalleſt Difficulty and Diſ- 
couragement, I met with in attempt- | 
ing the following Work. To'under- 
ſand the Meaning of the moſt obſcure 
Author, if he has any Meaning, is what 
any Man of tolerable Senſe and Know- 
ledge of the Language, with great Ap- 
plication, may effect. But to preſerve 
the Turn, to even improve upon the 


Manner, to breathe the Spirit of an 


Original, is what. no Application can 
compaſs, no Learning communicate; 
though it ought to be the indiſpenſible, 
the chief Character of a Tranſlation. 
But it muſt be owned, that few, very 
few Tranſlators have ever attained, tho 
almoſt all of them have attempted this 
_ Excellency. Their Want of Succeſs can 
never be imputed to their Want of 
Knowledge, in the Language they tran- 
ſlated from; ſince ſome of the beſt Cri- 
tics in the dead Languages, both in 
Eng land and other Parts of Europe, 
; | hae 
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have attempted to tranſlate the Works 
of ſome one or other of the Antients, 
and in the Execution have ſucceeded no 
better; often not ſo well as Tranſlators 
of but a very ſmall Share of Claſſical 

Learning. | 

Nor can their Want of Succeli be 
owing to their not having a competent 
Knowledge of the Language in which 
they themſelves wrote. For we have, 
in our own Country, ſeveral Inſtances of 
our beſt, and moſt pure Authors, who 
have excelled in every other Species of 
Writing, and when'they have attempted 
the Tranſlation of a good Claſſic, have 

fallen - miſerably ſhort of their own 
Characters. 

The, Reader will pardon me if I ſlay 
farther, that it is not even the Want of 
Genius, that has occaſioned the bad Suc- 
_ ceſs of Tranſlators. For, tho' a Writer 
may have Genius, yet it is the habitual 
Acquaintance with that Manner which 
characteriſes his Original, that alone 
can give him any Succeſs in his At- 
pe, to tranſlate. This is the real 
Doc 9 Source 


\ | 
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Source of all thoſe Defects, and all 
that Poorneſs which appears in moſt of 
our modern Performances, when placed 
by their great Originals. It is. /vmg 
Manners alone that can communicate 
the Spirit of an Original, which, tho' 
it is not the only, yet it is an indiſpenſi- 
ble Excellency of a good Tranſlator. 
But I can eaſily perceive, that my 
Reader, by this Time, thinks I have 
advanced a very ſtrong Argument, why 
the Tranſlation of no Antient ſhould 
be undertaken, far leſs an Ancient, 
whoſe Station and Dignity in Life was 
once as exalted as his Fame and Cha- 
rater in Writing is now; fince it is 
impoſſible for any Man alive to enter 
into thoſe Scenes of Life, which, while 
he was alive, diſtinguiſhed his. 
But I am far from meaning, that 
one is to live over the Life, and enter 
into the ſame Purſuits that engaged his 
Author. It is ſufficient if he has made 
it his Buſineſs to be as converſant as he 
could in 'that Study and Manner which 
comes the neareſt to what we may 
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ſuppoſe his Author, were he now to 
live, would purfue, and in which he 


would ſhine. Without this, a Man can 
no more enter into the Spirit of his 


Original, than he can write the De- 


{cri tin of a fine Rural Proſpect, 
wi ever leaving the Smoke and 
_ - Streets of a crowded City. 

It remains now that I ſhould account 
for the Aſſiſtances of this kind which 
I have received. This, perhaps, may 
not be ſo eaſy, for it will be very dif- 
ficult to fix {4 any Profeſſion 'of 
Life, in which a Man, with all the 
Aſſiduity and Application in the World, 
can be of any Aſſiſtance towards his 
ſucceeding in imitating the Manner of 
a Roman Conſul and Orator. 

So far as I have been able to ob- 

ſerve, the Orations of Cicero may be 
vided into three Sorts, viz.” Thoſe 
ich he pronounc'd as a 2 — | 

3 a_ Senator, and as a Counſel. 
each of thoſe, it is eaſy to diſcern, ah 
a ſeparate Character predominates; as 
2 Wan Authority; as a Senator, 
5 Freedom ; ; 
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Freedim; and as a Counſel, Art; 
in each, all the three Characters are 25 
blended, that notwithſtanding the fa- 
vourite eminaney, each = its full 
Effect. | 
Baut beſides the 1 Difficulty of enter- 
ing into that Manner in a Tranſlation, 
even when one has the utmoſt Com- 
mand of Language, there is another 
great Diſadvantage which the Tranſla- 
tor muſt labour 8 which is, the 
different Character of the Aſſemblies, 
where Cicero pronounced his Orations, 
from that of any Aſſenibly which now 
| exiſts. 
If we conſider the Eloquence of the 
Pul pit, as practiſed here in England, it 
is quite different from the Foremſian. 
In other Countries, indeed, Where a 
more declamatory Manner is indulged 
and ſucceſsful, the Language of a N. 
mam Orator, in a few Inſtances, may 
become the Mouth of a Chriſtian 
_ Preacher. There, a Latitude is grant- 
ed in the free Uſe of the boldeſt Fi- 
* in ſpeaking; the Paſſions are 
principally 
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principally addreſſed to, and the Whole 
of the Speaker's Art conſiſts in the Pa- 
thetic. But this is far from the cool, the 
cloſe Method of Preaching, that obtains. 
in England; where the Speaker princi- 
pally applies to convince: the | Reaſon; _ 
and to improve the Underſtanding, — If 
| veſted of all the Boldneſs of Figures, 
void of all the Emotions of the Enthu⸗ | 
| fiaſm, which enters into that Manner 
that is proper to move a popular Au- 
dience: Vet, aſter all, it is very poſſi- 
ble for a Preacher, who hath -tho- 
roughly ſtudied Cicero, to adopt one 
| Species of his Pleading to the Pulpit 
with great Succeſs. | This is what one 
or two of the French Preachers have 
done, and have thereby acquired great 
and merited Eſteem. 

The next Species of Eloquence, 
which ſeemingly can be of Uſe to a 
Tranſlator of Ciceros Orations into 
. Engl ifh, is that of the Bar; but here 
he receives, if poſſible, ſtill leſs Aſſiſt- 
ance than from the Pulpit. The Laws, 

by which Roman Cauſes were decided, 
were 
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were few, plain, ſhort, and n 
ſo indefinite were the Terms in which 
they were conceived, that a great deal 
was left to the Art of the Pleader, and 


much to the Will of the fudge: Add 


to this, that moſt of the Terms intro- 
duced were vernacular, and in Uſe, fo 
that their Pleading was not technical 
but familiar. I need not ſay how much 
the Reverſe of all this is the Practice 
in Weftminſfter- Hall, where Knowledge 
and Experience can baffle the pureſt 
Language, the moſt beautiful Figures, 
the moſt artful Diſpoſition, and the 
moſt exquiſite Genius that can appear 
in any Plcading Nay, T may venture 
to:ſay;" that were Tully. to plead'in the 
Engl}þ Language, and in his own 
Manner, in Veſiminſter-Hall, however 
his Eloquence might be admired, his 
| Baogols would be but very indifferent. 
It is, therefore, from the Language 
ratified! in an Aſſembly, wherein eve- 
ry Member is a Senator, conſtitution- 
ally equal in Voice, in Freedom, in 
8 An Aſſembly, neither ſubjec- 
4 vt 
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ted to controling. Power, nor tied up 
to technical Terms: An Aſſembly, 
where Freedom of Debate is the prin- 
cipal Privilege ; where every Member 
is at Liberty, while he decides as a 

udge, to ſpeak as a Counſel: An Aſ- 
ſembly, to whoſe. Cogniſance Matters 
of Property and of Government are 
equally ſubjected. It is, I fay, the | 
Language of ſuch an Aſſembly only 
that can be adapted to the Tranſlation 
of an Author = ſpeaks in the ow 
racer of a Senator, ee eee , 
a Counſel, 
But tho' it is owing 1n a great Mea- 
ſure to the Conſtitution of our Go- 
vernment, that ſuch a Language is 
uſed in the two Houſes of Parliament, 
as might become a Roman Senate, or 
a . Forum, yet this of itſelf had 
been inſufficient fa my Purpoſe, were 
there not now ſome, Members of both, 
whom Cicero himſelf, were he alive, 
would hear both with Delight and 
ealouſy. It was by poſſeſſing 5 myſelf 
1 in what Manner one or * | 
| DD | 
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of theſe great Men would expreſs the 
ſame Thought in Engliſb, before a 
Britiſh Senate, that, 1 can boaſt of 
any Succeſs: in the following Tranſla- 
tion, I have ſucceeded. 18 21 

It remains that I ſhould ſay ſome- 
what with regard to the Conduct of 
the Work itſelf. Every Reader, no 
Doubt, will be ſtruck with the Orations 
not being publiſhed, in the Order in 
which they lie in the Original. The 
true Reaſon why they are not, is, be- 
cauſe my Intention, at firſt, was onl 
to have publiſned the three firſt, which 
he will find in the firſt Volume of the 
following Tranſlation : But the Partia- 
lity of ſome Gentlemen, whom I ima- 
gine to be Judges, gave me Encourage- 
ment, after the three firſt were printed 
off, to go on with the others. Beſides, 


as the Subject of every Oration is inde- 

mt of another, the Order in which 
they are here placed, can be very little 
Inconveniency or Loſs to the Reader. 
As to thoſe Orations in which the Sub- 
1 is the ſame, _ as thoſe againſt 


#$ erres, 
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Perris, Curilie, and Anthony; they 
come ſucceſſively in the T ranſlation, as 


in the Originals. 
The Notes, Which are at the Foot of 

every Page, I at firſt deſigned to have 
been much larger than — are; but 
finding them to ſwell to an uumeaſu- 
rable Size, I thought it was beſt to 
abridge them, to the Conveniency of the 
Reader. For this Purpoſe, I have ta- 
ken nothing into them, but what is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for clearing my Au- 
thor's Meaning, as it appears in this 
Tranſlation. 

After what I have already ſaid with 
regard to the Perplexity and Uncer- 

tainty, which occurs in almoſt every 
Page of the Text, nay, in every ten 
Lines, it would be the Height of Pre- 
ſumption, ſhould 1 not own, that in 
many Places, I am doubtful if I have 
hit the Meaning of my great Original ; 
and but in too many, I am ſenſible, it 
may be improved even by myſelt, upon 
ther Review. The prodigious 

Application and Uncertainty of conſult- 


MH 1 ing 
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ing Authors Lexicons, Hiſtorians, Com- 

mentators, &c; often for: four. or five 
Days, before I could fix the Meaning 
of three Lines in my Original, will be 
a Plea for the Inaccuracies of the Preſs ; 
one Paſſage requiring ſometimes to be 
ſo often altered or amended, that it 
was impoſſible to prevent many Typo- 
graphical Errors from creeping in. 
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[That 7 the i may have al the Light 4 
5 can into the Subject of the Oratian 


. ILo, I have thought þr 65 His to preſent 
Him with the Argument of Aſconius, as tranf- of- 


1 ed and ſent me by a Gentleman.) 
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RNNIUS MIL 0, P. Plautius 
2 Hypſceus, and Quintus Metellus Sci- 
bio, ſtood for the Conſulate, not 

9 O89 only by profuſe and publick Cor- 
ruption, but allo environed With Parties of 
armed Men. 
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110 * Clodius were rate Enemies; 5 
becauſe Mi, being the deterinin'd Friend of 
Cicero, had uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to get 
him recalled from his Baniſhment ; and Pub- 
Hius Clodius, bearing a mortal Hatred to him, 
upon his Return to Rome, warmly eſpouſed the 
Intereſts of HMypſæus and Scipio, in oppoſition 
to Milo. The Enmity between theſe two ran 
ſo high, that their Factions came often to Blows, 
within the City, with an Audaciouſneſs that 
was on both Sides equal; but Mz always 

ſtood up in Vindication of the right Cauſe. 


Bes1DEs, in the ſame Year, Milo ſtood for the 
Conſulate, and Clodzus for the Pretorſhip, but 
Clodius thought its Power would be abridg'd by 
Mils being Conſul ; and the Meeting of the 
Court, for the Election of Conſuls, had been long 
adjourn'd, and render'd impracticable by reaſon 
of the fierce and bitter Conteſts between the 
Candidates; which occaftoned that there were 
neither Conſuls nor Prætors elected even ſo late 
as the Month of January, the Day of Elec- 
tion being ſtill put off. 

: Is this Situation of A air, Milo endea- 
pour d to procure a Meeting of the Comitia as 
ſoon as poſſible, and was upon the Point of 

ſuc ; 


ſucceeding; for he had not ns; the "oy Win- 
es of all virtuous Men who oppoſed Clodius, 
but likewiſe of the Populace itſelf, who cas 
reſſed him on account of his Largeſſes, and 
the vaſt Expence he had been at in entertaining 
them with Plays and Shews of Gladiators; on 
which, Cicero ſays, he had ſquander d away 
no leſs than three Eſtates. But his Compe- 
titors end eavour d to put off the Day appointed 


for this Purpoſe as long as they could; and 


therefore Pompey, Son- in-law to Scipio, and 
Titus Munatius, a Tribune of the People, 


would not ſuffer an Addreſs to be made to the - 


Senate for aſſembling the Patricians, in order to 


create an Interrex, which was cyſtornary up- 
on Occaſions of the like Nature. 


On Frog ;th of the Calends of February 


(for I think the Regiſters and the Oration itſelf 


agreeing with them are more to be rely'd on 
than Fene/tella who fixes it on the 14th) Milo 
went to Lanuvium (of which he was a Citizen, 
and at that Time Dictator) in order to create a 
Prieft next Day. About three in the Aſter- 
hoon Clodius, in his Return from Aricia, 


tneets him a little on the other Side of the Bo- 


villæ, and nigh the Place where the Temple of 
Bona Dea ſtands. Cladius was on Horſeback 
his Retinue confiſted of about thirty Slaves with 


Swords, and eyery way prepared for an Attack, 
B 2 which. | 


/ 


N 10 TEN Us; a 
which wWas the ufa! Way, of travelling im thoſe 
Days. Befides theſe, 'Chdius had three Com- 
anions; one a Roman Knight, named "Caius 
Mus "State ; the other two rais'd from the 
Plcheiam tò the E queſtrian Order, "VS." P. Pom 

| OR 2 Ce Clodius; Milo was in a Cha! 
4%, riotet ether with his Wife Fauſta, the Daugh- 
EMC us Sylla the Dictator, and Marciss 
Fate h his Fitimate Acquaintance. He was at- 
5 ed by A. great Number of Servants, ſome 
'6 them Gladiators, and two of them par- 

i — famous in that Way, vis. Eudamius 
4 and Be ; who, walking ſlowly in the Rear, 
uct! to enter into a Quarrel with the Ser 
vihts*6f Chiu. " Cldius turning about with a 
ſtern and mehacing Air to'behold the Friy, 
e run him thro 'the Shoulder with a 
"Tock. . The Riot increaſltig] Milos Servants 
Tan "up 45: the Aſſiſtance of cher Companions, 

| And ia being wounded, Was carried into a 
Tavern Deaf the Belle. Milo hearibg that 
Clodius was "woupided, and thinking that it 
Fe dallgerous, if be ſhould live to re- 
17 Fit, But that His Death would give him great 
Sattsfactibn, eykn tho' he ſHould be puniſhed 

. ri ordered the Tavern to be broke open. 
- Mares Puftenus was the Ringleader of Milos 
Servants: And Chorus attempting to conceal 
itte was dragged forth, and kill'd with re- 
peated St: bs: Hs Body was left on the High- 
| way, 
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way; becauſs his Seryahts-were, either ſlain, or, 
being. wounded, took care to cneral them £ 
ſelyeetr Sextis Telius,a Senator ;whoby chance, * 
as He returted from the Country, took ite 
ordered i it to be carried to Nome in his Litter, 5 
and returned inſtantly; The. Body ireached  * 
Rome before the firſt Hour of the Night; a great 
Multitude of Servants; and of the lower Cas | 
of People flocked, about it; and thtitned: out - | 
it, when lying in the Court before the Hoyle, 
What ſtill heightened the Horror of the Red, 
was his Wife Fulvia's expoſing his Wounds. to 
the publick View, in all the Agony and Action. 
of Grief... By the Dawn of the next Day, a 
greater Multitude of the ſame Kind aſſembled, 
and many Men of Note were ſqueezed. to 
Death, among whom was Caius Vikenus a Se- 
nator. The Houſe of Clodius was a few Months 
before bought of Marcus Scaurus, and ſtood 
on the Palatine Mount; Munatius Plancus, 
Brother to Lucius Plancus the Orator, a 
Quintus Pompeius Rufus, (Grandſon to 8 51 
the Dictator by his Daughter) Tribunes of the 
People, quickly repaired thither; and by their 
Inſtigations the thoughtleſs Mob was prevailed 
upon to convey his Body (ſtript of every thing 
ſave Shoes, juſt as it lay in the Bed) into the 
Forum, and place it on the Roſtra, that ſo the 
Wounds might be the better ſeen. There 


Plancus and Pampey, Milos Enemies, made i in- 
| B 3 | | vectiye 


— 
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vective Speeches againſt him, while the Peo - 
ple, under the Conduct of Sextus Clodius a 
Seribe, brought the Body of Clodius into the 
Forum, and burnt it with the Deſks, Seats, Ta- 
bles, and Books belonging to the Clerks; by 
which Fire the Court itſelf was burnt, and 
the Porcia Bafilica adjoining to it damaged, 
The fame Mob favouring Clod:us, beſet the 
Houſe of Milo, then abſent, and of Marcus 
Lepidus the Interrex ; but they were beat off 
with Arrows. Upon which, having ſnatched 
the Faſces from the Bed of Libitina, they car- 
ried them to the Houſes of Scipio and Hyp- 
feus, then to the Gardens of Cneius Pompeius, 
proclaiming him ſometimes Conſul, and ſome- 
times Dictator. But the burning of the Court 
more effectually moved the Citizens, than the 
killing of Clodius. 
WuàurRTTORE Milo (who according to com- 
mon Report was gone into voluntary Exile) 
teceiving Spirits from the Unpopularity of his 
Enemies, was returned to Rome that very Night 
on which the Court was burnt, and put in for 
the Conſulate, notwithſtanding what he had 
done. He likewiſe publickly diſtributed to the 
People; a thouſand Aﬀes a Man. | 


Sent Days after, Marcus Gabe, Tribune 
f the People, and Manilius Canianus, his 
15 Collegue, 
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Collegue, harangued the People in his Favour, 
vindicating his Conduct, and affirming that 
Clodius had way- laid Milo. 


Ix the mean time were created Interreges 
ſucceſſively, who could not procure a Meeting 
of the Courts for the Election of the Conſuls, 
on account of the factious Tumults of the 
Candidates, and the armed Bodies that were 
kept on Foot. The firſt thing the Senate de- 
creed was, that the Interrex, the Tribunes of 
the People, und Cneius Pompeius, who at that 
Time was Proconful for the City, ſhould take 
care the Public ſhould ſuſtain no Loſs ; and that 
Pompey ſhould make a general Levy through- 

out all Tay. He having expeditiouſly raiſed 
a Body of Men for the Safety of the Common- 
wealth, two young Men, both named Appius 
Claudius, (Sons of that Caius Claudius, who was 
Brother to Clodius) in their Fathers Namꝭ and 
Authority impeached Milo of their Uncle's 
Death; they demanded Slaves of Mile, and of 
his Wife Fauſta, inſiſting upon their being pro- 
duced, The two Valerii, Nepos and Leo, and 
Lucius Herennius Balbus, likewiſe demanded 
the faid Slaves. At the ſame time Cælius de- 
manded the Slaves of Clodius, and his Compas 
nions. The Slaves of Hypſeus and Quintus 
Metellus were demanded by Manilius cu, 


. Metellus... oP | 
| B 4 MILO 
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MILO had for his Counſe! Quintus Barbi, 
M. Cicero, M. Marcellus, M. Calidius, M. Ca- 
to, and Fauſtus Sylla. Quintus Hortenſius made 
a ſhort Speech; the Deſign of which was to 
prove, that thoſe who were demanded as Slaves 
were Freemen born; for Mibb ſet them at Li- 
berty, becauſe they had defended his Life. 


T urSsE Things were tranſacted in the Leap- 
Month, almoſt thirty Days after Clodius was 
killed. Nyintus Metellus Scipio complained 
«in the Senate againſt Marcus Cæpio; and 
« with regard to the Death of Publius Clodius, 
ec aſſerted | it to be falſe, that Milo had behaved 

e in that defenſive Manner as given out, and 
ee that Clodius had gone out with a Deſign to 
e ſpeak with the Magiſtrates of Aricia, and 
« was attended with twenty-ſix Slaves. That 
« Mib in a great Hurry after four o'Clock, 
% hen the Senate was broke up, went to 
*© meet him with more than three Hundred 
armed Slaves, and in his Journey ſurprized 
e him unawares above the Bovillæ. That Pub- 
<c ius Chedins, having there received three 
«Wounds, was brought to the Bovillæ. That 
* the Tavern, into*which he had fled for Safe- 
ty, was by Milb broke open; and that Co- 
« dius, when half dead, was dragged thence, 
„ and flain in the Appian Way. That his 

„ Q cc Ring 
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C. Ring was taken off his Finger, when dying. 

cc Th when M516] who was then in. Albanum, 
« knew that Clodius's little Son was] come to 
« that Town, but conveyed away Before he 
« received the Information of it, he ſo tortured 
« A Slave of his, one Alicor, that he cut him 
© into Pieces. That he cut the Throats of the 
«Bailiff, and two Slaves more. That of the 
ec Slaves who defended Clodius, eleven were 
« killed, whereas only two of Milos were 
« wounded. That for theſe Reaſons; Milo, 
* the following Day, freed twelve of his Slaves 
e who had been moſt inftrumental in the At- 
<« tack, and diſtributed among the People 
te throughout all the Tribes à thouſand Pieces 
«of _ to each, that * "_Oy _ take | 

© his Part. e 2. 4.4.5: & 


6 "Tis ſaid, that he "I to ee * 
who was much in the Intereſts of Hypſeeus, 
who had been his Quæſtor, telling him, that 
if he had a Mind, he would defiſt from ſtand- 
ing for the Conſulate. It was reported that 
Pompey anſwered, he neither deſired any one 
to ſue for the Conſulate, nor to drop his Pre- 
tenſions to it; and that he would not inf@poſe 
either as to the Power, the Counſels, or De- 
crees of the Raman People: Nay, he is ſaid 
to have begged by Carus Luctlius (who fa- 
voured Milo on account of his Familiarity with 


9 Marcus N 
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Marcus Cicero) that he would not render him 


We by conſulting him in this Affair. 


Tn us flood Matters when the Rumour pre- 
vailed, that Cneivs Pompeius was to be created 
Dictator, and that the Calamities of the City 
could not well be put an End to by any other 
Expedient ; the Nobility thought it a ſafe Step, 
to create him Conſul without a Collegue. After 
this Affair had been debated in the Senate, and 
a Decree of the Houſe given upon the Opi- 
niof of Marcus Bibulus, Pompey was upon the 
5th of the Calends of March created Conſul, 
by the Interrex Servius Sulpitius, and imme- 
1 entered n the Conſulate. | 


Tux Days after he mate a Motion for 
enacting new Laws. Two he actually pro- 
mulged by a Decree of the Senate: One in 
which he expreſly comprehends the Murder 
in the Appran Way, the Burning 0! of the Court, 

and the Attack made upon the Houſe of Mar- 
cus Lepidus the Interrex': The other relating 
to procuring Poſts by Bribery ; providing a ſe- 
verer Puniſhment: for this Crime, and a quick- 
er Method of diſpatching Trials: For both 
Laws required that the Witneſſes ſhould be 
examined three Days before, and that then 
the Plaintiff and Defendant ſhould plead their 


Conte in one Day, and that the Defendant 
ſhould 
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ſhould have three, and the Plaintiff two Hours 


allotted him for that purpoſe. 


MARCUS CALIUS, Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, the determined Friend of Milo, oppoſed 
_ theſe two Laws; becauſe he faid, that not only 


d_ 


a particular Law was enacted againſt Milo, but 
that his Trial was carried on in a quicker Way 
than was uſual. And Cælius perſiſting in his 
Oppoſition to this Law, Pompey reſented it fo, 
that he ſaid, He himſelf would defend the 
* Republic by Arms, if there was a Neceſſity 
for it:“ But Pompey was afraid of Milo, or 
at leaſt pretended to be ſo; for inſtead of ſtay- 
ing in his own Houſe, he lurked, for the moſt 
part, about ſuch of his Gardens, as were laid 
but on a riſing Ground; round which alſo a 
great Body of Soldiers watched. Pompey, like- 
wiſe, once kept the Senate in his own Portico, 
becauſe he faid he was afraid of being attacked 
by Milo. 


AT the next Meeting of the Senate, Pub- 
lius Cornificius maintained, that Mil had a 
Dagger concealed under his* Coat, and de- 
manded a Search; upon which Milo threw 
aſide his Coat, and cleared himſelf from the 
Aſperſian. Then M, Cicero cry'd out, That 
« all the other Crimes with which Milo was 

'*. charged, were no better founded. 

5 MU- 
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bune of the People, next produced to ES 
ſembly M. AEmilids Philemon, a Perſon Well 


know andithe Freed Man of Marcus Lei- 


5 Aus: He ſaid, that he and other four Freemen 


in theilt Journey came up, when Milo and his 
Attentlants were killing Ciadius, and that when 
a they called out for Aſſiſtance, they Were ſelz⸗ 
ed, carried to Milos Farin, and there ſfiut up 
for tho Months. This Declaration, whether 
true or falſe was of great Prejudice to Milo. 
The fame Munatius and Pompey, Tribunes of 
the People, produced a Capital Triumvir upon 
the Roſtrum, and aſked him if he had found 
Galata Milos Servant, acceſſary to the Mur- 
der“ He anſwered, that he Was apprehended 
as 4 Fugitive, when ſleeping in the T avern, | 
| and brought to him; they, nevertheleſs, or- 
dered the Judge to confine the Servant; but 
next Day Cælius, a Tribune of the People, and 
Manilius Canianus, his Collegue, having reſ- 
cued the Slaves from the Friumvir' 8 Houſe, re- 
Rored him to Mil.” een . WINE IGT 1 


* w4- 4 0 1 4 
4 29811 1 


” T HO Gehe taker; no mention of. theſe 
Citcumſtances, yet knowing them to be true, 
9 proper to inſert them. 


EF Ve | er 24 


Ao che firſt; Duns e Caiit 


* N | < Sal. 
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Salluſtius, and Titus Munatius Plancus, Tri- 
bungs of the People, made bitter invèctive 
Speeches, not only againſt Milo, but againſt 
Cicero, for his reſolute Defence of Milo; the 
Mob too was enraged at Cicero _ his _ 
polar C Conduct 4 Defence? ? (lo 
1 21 2 2 WY! K 
PoE Fand Salluf * era 
ſlulected of being reconciled to Milo and Ci- 
_ 4497, but Plancus, inſiſting inveterately, in- 
tg ated the People againſt Cicero, and render'd 
1155 ſuſpected to Pompey; by bellowing out 
that Milo intended to attack his Perſon! For 
this Reaſon. Pomp often ecmplained Re Was 
2 Ar Danger from ' barefaced Treachery; and 
Therefore Was guarded by à larger "Body 76. 
| he du t like wiſe to impeach Cicero; and tho 
Ponßey afterwards- threatened the ſame, _ 
ro's Honeſty and Conſtancy were fo grea 
that neither the Oppoſition of the People, — 
Suſpicions of Pompey, the Dread of future 
Danger from a popular Impeachment, nor the 
Arms which were openly taken up againſt 
Milo, deterred him from defending him ; tho' 
at the ſame time he might have avoided his 

'own Danger, with the Odium of the Mob, 
and regained the Favour of Pompey, * he 
been leſs keen | in the Defence R9' a 


144 ty 


„Ot. Io 


HzRE- 


4 than- ufual: Plancus alſo told him that 
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_ HB8REvPON Pompey (after enacting a Law, 
2 Clauſe of which bore, that by the Votes of 
the People, a Judge in Capital Matters ſhould 
be created from among thoſe who had been 
Conſuls) held the Comitia, and Lucius Dom- 
tius Anobarbus was named Judge. The reſt 
of the Aſſeſſors upon this Trial propoſed by 
Pompey were ſuch, ' as Rome at no Time could 
boaſt of Men of clearer Heads or better Hearts. 


IMMEDIATELY after, Milo was impeached 
by the two Youths, Appii Claudii upon the 
new Law ; theſe were the ſame, who a little 
before had demanded his Slaves : The ſame 
Proſecutors likewiſe accuſed him of Corrup- 
tion. Theſe Proſecutions were undertaken with 
this View, that as the firſt Trial would be upon 
the Bloodſhed, (upon which they apprehended 
he muſt be convicted) he "Ow not afterwards 


pt in an Anſwer. 


Tux previous Queſtion, as to the Corrup- 
tion, was debated before Aulus Torquatus, the 
Prefident of that Trial; and both the Prefi- 
dents, Torquatus and Domitius, ſummoned the 
Defendant 'to appear before them the Day 
before the Nones of April. On that Day, 
Milo in Perſon attended the Tribunal of Domi - 
tius, and ſent his Friends to that of Torguatus, 

who, 
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who, at che Requeſt of Marcus Marcellus, diſ- 
penſed with his ſtanding 2 Trial upon the Charge 
of Corruption, till that er wn was 
Gicufſed:; : \ 


Bur before Domitius, Appius. Major and 
ed Milo to deliver up fifty-four of his Slaves; 
and when he denied that the Perſons named 
were in his Power, Domitius, with the Con- 
currence of the other Judges, pronounced that 
the Accuſer ſhould have Liberty to name e n 
Number of Slaves he pleaſed. 


Tux the Witneſſes were cited, cb 8 
to that Law, which (as we above hinted) en- 
joined, That before the public Trial ſhould 
«© come on, the Witneſſes ſhould be heard 
* for three Days; that the Judges ſhould take 
© Minutes of their Declarations ; that on the 
fourth Day, they ſhould all be\ ordered to 
« appear the Day following, and that then 
* the Plates, on which the Names of the 
« Judges were written, ſhould, in the Preſence 
« of the Accuſer 2nd the Criminal, be com- - 
< pared together. That the Day following, 
* there ſhould (by caſting Lots) be an Elec- 
«tion of eighty one Judges, who were to fit 
eas ſoon as they were choſen: That the 
© Plaintiff ſhould have two, and the Defen- 

* dant three Hours allotted for pleading ; and 

8c chat 
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«. that the ſame Day Sentence ſhould be given, 
« But that the Plaintiff and Defendant ſhould 
< firſt have each a Liberty of ſtriking five out 
« of every one of the three Orders; fo that 
« the N umber of Judges ous amount but to 


"fine: "PAP 


On the firſ Day Caſſinius Sola y was brought 
as an Evidence to convict Milo; Who ſaid, that 
he was with Clogius at the Time when he was 
murdered by Milo, and in the Courſe of his E- 
vidence, aggravated. as much as; he could the 
Heinouſneſs' of the Crime. Marcus Marcellus 
beginning to croſs-examine him, was attacked 
by ſo hideous a Riot and Outcry of the Clodian 
Faction, who were by, that to 5 its Gon- 
ſequences, which he apprehended might be fa- 
tal, he was obliged to ſhelter himſelf in the 
Tribunal of Damiteus. Upon this, not only he, 
but Milo petitioned: Domitius for Protection. 
Cneius Pompeius then fitting in the Treaſury, 
offended at this Riot, promiſed to Domitius 
next Day to appear with a Guard; which he 
did, and by it the Cladian Party was ſo over- 

awed, that without any Noiſe, they ſuffered 
the Depoſitions of the Witneſſes to be taken for 
two Days. Marcus Cicero, Marcus Marcellus, 
and Milo himſelf examined them. Many of the 
Inhabitants of the Bovillæ gave in their Evi- 


dence, viz. © That the Viator of the Tavern 
cc was 
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te was flain, the Tavern itſelf broke open, and 
te the Body of Chdius dragged forth to the 
“ Highway. The Veſtal Virgins likewiſe faid, 
te that an unknown Woman came to them by 
Milos Orders to pay her Vows, becauſe 
e Cloditis was dead.” The laſt who gave ih 
their Evidence were Sempronia, the Daughter 
of Tuditanus, and Mother-in-law to P. Clo 
dius, and his Wife Fulvia, who by their 
Weeping made a great Impreſſion on all who 
were preſent. The Trial breaking up at four 
o'Clock, Titus Munatius exhorted the People 
to aſſemble next Day, that Milo might not be 
ſuffered to eſcape; and to * their Grief 

12 the Death of n, 


NexT Day, the third of the Ides of Abril, 
when the Judges were to pronounce Sentence, 
all the Shops in the City were ſhut up, and 
Guards placed in the Forum, and all its Ave- 
nues, by Pompey's Orders, who placed himſelf 
before the Treaſury, as he had done. the for- 
mer Day, ſurrounded by a Body of Troops. 
Then the Election of the Judges was made by 
Lots, as on the firſt Day, when there was a 
profound Silenee at. the whole Fo- 


rum. 


ABOUT eight „Clock, the Plaintiffs 4 
Major, Marcus Antonius, and Publius Vale- 
Vor. I. E rius 
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rius Nepos, began to plead, which (according 
to the Law) they did only for two Hours. 


To theſe Cicero alone replies; and though 
ſome choſe to defend the Action upon this Prin- 
ciple, that the Death of Clodius was for the In- 
tereſt of the Commonwealth, a Reaſoning in- 
trodued by Marcus Brutus, in the Oration he 
compoſed for Milo, tho he did not deliver it; 
this did not pleaſe Cicero, becauſe, though it 
might be for the Public Intereſt, that a Man 
ſhould be condemned, it did not follow that 
he might be killed uncandemned. The Man 
who for the Public Good was condenmed, could 
not be killed if uncondemned. Theretote, when 
the Plaintiffs aſſerted that Milo had way-laid 
Clodius (which was falſe, the Fray happening 
by Chance) Cicero replies and maintains that 
Claudius way-laid Milo : On this fingle Point, 
the whole of his Oration depends: But the 
Evidence came out, as we hinted above, that 
neither 'of them that Day engaged defignedly, 
but that the Encounter was caſual, and that the 
Scum f the Servants proceeded to Bloodſbed ; 
but it came out, that each had threatened the 
Life of the other; and as the great Retinue of 
Milo were more ſuſpected than the others, ſo 


| the others were more upon their Guard, and 
by: MIT's for an * 7 


Ann 5 Warn 


2 
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Warn Cicero begin to ſpeak, he was in- 
terrupted by a Shout of the Chalan Faction, 


whom even the Terror of the Guards could 
not reſtrain, which diſconcerted him ſo that he 
fell ſhort of his uſual Manner. 


Tux Oration in which he was interrupted 
remains; but he wrote this with ſo much Spi- 
rit and Art, that it is deſervedly looked _— 


as his Maſterpiece: 


Cz 0 AR- 
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H E Oration, which the beſt Judges look 
upon as the Maſter-piece of Tully's Elo- 
quence, was pronounced upon the following Oc- 
caſion. | 
The firſt Symptoms of the Ruin of the Ro- 
man Liberty, broke but in the ' avowed Corrup- 
tion employed by the ſeveral Candidates for Pub- 
lic Offices : But as the Intereſts of the Compe- 
titors flouriſhed or Junk in Proportion as they poſ- 
fefſed the, Means of Corruption; when theſe fail- 
el, they often had recoutfe to Arms, and proceed- 
ed to Blood and Riot. In the 7orft Year, from the 
Building of Rome, three powerful Competitors 
appeared for the Conſulate ; Milo, who ſeems to 
have been ſupported by the greater Senatorial In- 
tereſt, and Publius Plotius Hypſeus, with Quin- 
tus Metellus Scipio, who had all the Intereſt of 
Pub. Clodius, then a Candidate for the Pretor- 
ſhip, and a profeſſed Enemy, on many Accounts, 


A ood t0 


8 
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t Milo: Thus, tho the Office, for which the 
Competitors with Milo contended, was ſuperior in 
Dignity to the Prætorſbip, yet the Struggle was 
generally looked upon, by reaſon , of the great In- 
tereſt -of Clodius with the People, as lying be- 
twixt Milo and Clodius, the other two Candi- 
dates being but the Tools of Clodius. What made 
the latter more eager in oppoſing Milo was, he 
himſelf being a Candidate for the Pratorſhip 
that Year ; and reſoboing to attempt ſeveral fun- 
damental Alterations in the Laws and Cunſtitu- 
tion of his Country, he deſpaired of Succeſs if 
Milo was Conſul. 

But Milo, ſupported by Men of the greateſt 
Quality, Authority, and Property, was named 
to the Conſulate by the. almoſt unanimous Voice 
of the Eleftors, which drove Clodius to the Ne- 

ceſſity of oppofing him in a lawleſs, tumultuous 
Manner. Milo, who, by an exceſſive Profuſion, 
had gained a ſtrong Party to bis Intereſt, never 
failed to repel his Adverſary ; and theſe Bicł- 
erings rendered it impratticable to proceed to 
the Election in a regular Manner at the ufual 
Time; ſo that, towards the Middle of January, 
the Competition was ſtill depending; nor could all 
the Intereſt of Milo procure an Interrex to be 
choſen for proceeding to a definitive Election. 

It is hard to ſay in what Convulſions thoſe - 
Struggles muſt have | thrown the Roman State, 
kad not the Death of Clodius, by the Hand of 

C - if | | Milo, 
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Milo, taken off the moſt formidable Enemy of the 


Senatorial Power. The Reader, in perufing the 
fallowing Oration, and in my Notes to be an- 


nexed to this Volume, will learn the Circumſtan- 


ces of the Encounter betwixt bim and Milo. 1t 
may, however, be neceſſary to premiſe, that the 


Body of Clodius being conveyed to Rome, from 


the Appian Way, the Scene of the Encounter, 

as carried on a Couch into the Forum, and by 
- the Madneſs of Sextus Clodius, @ Creature of the 
Deceaſed, conſumed” with the Deſes, Benches, 
and Seats fixed in the Courts of Juſtice, but now 
torn up by the enraged Faction, to ſerve as a Fu- 


neral Pile for the Body of Clodius. The Flame 


communicated -itſelf to the adjacent Buildings, 
and the Courts of Juſtice themſelves were foon 
reduced to Abbes. This Outrage created a uni- 
verſal Conſternation in Rome, which in à great 
meaſure ſoftened the public Reſentment againſt 
Milo; or, at leaſt, awakened anew the Remem- 
brance of all the Crimes of Clodius. 

In the mean time, an Interrex was choſen 
in leſs than two Days after the Death of Clo- 
dius ; the Clodian Faction, thinking it now a 
proper Time for carrying the Election in Favour 
of their two Conſuls, demanded the Interrex, 


who was Marcus Emilius Lepidus, 10 bold the 


Comitia, and proceed to the Election. But he 


excuſed bimſelf, becauſe, bis Interregal Power 


laſting no longer than five Days, the Aſſembling 
of the Comtia W to. tys Succeſſors in that 


Meer 
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Office. Upon this the Clodian Faction, enraged 
ts Madneſs, beſet his Houſe, and proceeded to 
the moſt unjuſtifiable Outrages, and had cer- 
tainly aſſaſſinated Lepidus, had not Milos Par- 
ty, who by this Time recovered their Spirits, 
bre the Impopularity of their Opponents on ac- 
count of their burning the Forum, interpoſed with 
the ſame Demand. The two Faltions then falling 
upon one another, preſerved the Perſon, and pre- 
vented the Demolition of the Houſe of Lepidus. 
 Farious were the Traverſes, which this Affair 
met with in the then unſettled State of the Roman 
Government; they terminated however in this, 
that Pompey was created fole Conſul ; and, three 
Days after his entering into Office,” he propoſed 
and enacted two Laus; the one for enquiring 
into the Circumſtances of Clodius's. Death, the 
Affault upon the Houſe of Lepidus, and the Burn- 
ing of the Forum, which were all adjudged to be 
Adds of Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth. The 
ſerond related to the” Corruption of” the Candi- 
| dates for public Offices, and a Regulation of 
public Trials. 5 
Theſe Laws, e ally tbe has; were eagerly 
oppoſed by Marcus Czlius, a Tribune of the Peo- 
Pie, and a Friend of Milo, whom the former in- 
led ſhould be tried in the ordinary Form by the 
atting Prretor. But Pompey with Menaces 
over-ruled this Oppoſition. After this Pompey 
made a new Law, by which it was enacted, that 
an extraordinary 8 of this Trial ſhould be 
C4 created 
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created out of thoſe who had puſſed Conſul. 
this. the Comitia being bgld, Lucius 5 — 
Ænobarba «vas recommended by Pompey as Pre- 
fident, with the other Judges, Men of the great. 
eft. Abilities and Integrity in Rome. In the 
mean time the Accuſers of Milo, who were the 
tuo young Appii, Kinſmen of Clodius, demand- 
ing from the Senate, that Milo ſhould be tried 
upon Pompey s late Law. Fuſius, a Senator, 
by virtue of his Authority, required the Propo- 
ſition contained in that Law to be divided; 
that is, that the Death of Clodius ſhould be tried 
| ſeparately from the other two Aft of Treaſon, 
ohich being agreed to, was looked upon as a far- 
ther Hardſhip upon Milo, After the Evidence 
for the Proſecution had Been heard before this 
Court, which Pompey, to prevent the violent Ef- 
forts of either Faction, had guarded with a ftrong 

Body of regular Tropps, Cicero was admitted to 
proceed to the Defence of the Criminal, But he 
was ſo daunted at the View of the armed Force, 
that we are told, he made ſo poor and frigid a 
Defence, that Milo was condemned by the Court. 
Therefore, the following beautiful Harangue, ſup- 
poſed to be delivered that Day, ts thought to have 
been penn'd by Tully, and to have received all its 
Beauty and Fire, ſome Time after the Sentence 
Was paſſed. 

All this e in the Year of Rome 701, 
aud in the 541% Year of as Age. | 

U 8 N ! 7. 1 


Ho, my Lords, * I am appre- 

2 henſive, that, when I enter upon 
the Defence of a brave Man, it 
may be thought mean to betray 
any Symptoms of Cowardice, or to be un- 
able to ſupport my Pleading, with a Dig--. 
| nity of Courage equal to that of Titus An- 
| _ mus 


* That we may give the Reader a clear and comprehenſive 
Notion of Cicero's Art in this Oration, it may be proper to pre- 
Miſe an Analytical Account of theDiſpoſition of the Whole. 
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nius Milo, who is leſs concerned about his own 
Fate, than that of his Country; yet am I dif- 


The Point of Enquiry according to our Author is, not Whe- 
ther Clodias was killed by Milo, for that is confeſſed ; but whe- 
ther he was not Jawfully killed. This he maintains in the Af. 
firmative, by laying down a general Propoſition, viz. That it 
4 lawful to kill the Man whe lies in wait, and attempts to mur- 

er you. a | 

This general Propoſition he proves ; | 

iſt, From the Authority of the People, former Trials, and 
the Laws in being. | 2 

2dly, From the Silence of the Laws paſſed on that Occaſion, 
either by the Senate, or Pompey. 


Our Author, having thus eſtabliſhed his general Propoſitions, 
proceeds to prove, that Cladius comes preciſely under that De- 
ſcription: s he does; MY 1 14 


iſt, From the Advantages that were to ariſe to the Deceaſed 
by the Death of Milo. 3 - 

zdly, From the declared Hatred he had always expreſſed f 
the Priſoner. 1 | 

zaly, From the criminal Behaviour of the Deceaſed thro' 
all the Scenes of Life. © © _ RP 

4thly, From his Hopes of Impurtity. 


4 
And the Evidence, upon which theſe Circumſtances are al- 
ledged, are | 2 
Words and Actions of the Deceaſed. 


ec ORO LLAR v. 
Chdius was lawfully killed, and Milo acted on Self · defence. 
vintilign, one of tho greateſt Judges of Antiquity, is the 


Author who illuſtrates the Beauties of our Orator the moſt co- 
piouſſy; for which Reaſon, and beeauſe no Tranſlation .of 

wintilian is extant, I intend in theſe Notes to make Uſe of 
his Obſervations; and I make no doubt but that the Reader 
will own they are more judicious, and diſcover a truer Know- 


ledge of Cicero's Manner, than we fing in any other Writer. 


\ 
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mayed with this * unuſual Pomp of Juſtice, 
this unprecedented Array of Terror : My Eyes, 

| in. 


The Procmium to this Oration is finely praiſed by Quinti- 
lian, in the Rules he lays down againſt a vicious Monotony, 

Let us, ſays he, propoſe as our Example the Beginning of 
« that noble Oration for Milo: Are not at ewery Period the Mu 
*« cles of the ſame Face to be varied with the Delivery? Etfi 
* werecr judices ne turpe 1 pro wire fortiſſimo incipientem dicere 
„ timere. Tho' the whole Propoſition is pithy and ſubmiſſive, 
* becauſe it is an Exordium ; yet muſt the Orator be ſuppoſed 
to ſpeak more full and erected, when he proggyunces the 
„% Words pro fortiimo viro than Fifi wereor—turpe oft—&f — 


4 timere, In the next Pauſe, he muſt have riſen by as it were 


S 


* a natural Effort, which leads to a bolder Pronunciation, and 
better exem liſies the Courage of Milo. Minimeque deceat 
* cum Titus Annius iþ/e magis de Reipublice * de ſua 
&« perturbetur : Then, 1 if he — . i OMe ad ejus 
* cauſam parem animi fortitudinem afferre non poſſe. Then he 
« yarics to a hated Object; Tamen bac novi judicii nova for- 
«© ma terret aculos, Immediately, as if he had almoſt-quite re- 
* cove:cd his Spirits; qui quocumgue inciderent weterem conſuetu- 
% dinem fori & priſtinum morem judiciorum requirunt, Then 

what follows 1s free and difaled; Non enim corona conſeſſus 
* w-/ter cinctus eft, ut jolebat. This I have brought as an Inftance 
that not only Sentences, but Syllables, ought to be different- 
* ly articulated ; otherwiſe every Sentence will have the ſame 
« Effect.” As much Care is taken to keep up to theſe Beau- 
ties in the Tranſlation, as I thought conſiſtent with the Spirit 


of our LO | | 

* Unuſual Pamp of Fuftice.] The Expreſſion in the Original is 
novi judicii nova forma; a new Form of a new Trial: The 
Reaſon why Cicero called it fo, deſerves Attention. 
Criminal Caſes among the Romans were tried either judi- 
cially, or extrajudicially: The judicial Proceedings were car- 
ried on by the acting Prætors in criminal Caſes ; theſe Pre- 
tors were called Pretores Quæſitores, or * Parricidii, 
and they determined according to Law and Precedents ; their 
Proceedings, therefore, were called 2u-/tiones perpetucæ. 

Extrajudicial Proceedings were obſerved ia thoſe Caſes, 
where the Circumſtances of the Crime were ſuch as not to be 
provided for by Law, or ſuch as deſerved a greater Puniſh- 
ment than the Law inflicted. In this Caſe the Senate or the 


People appointed 3 Commilfion, with à Preſident for vying 


* 
* 


- 


— 
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in vain, on all ſides, ſearch for the venerable: 
Forms, and ancient Appearances of the Foxuu; 


your Bench is environed with Attendants, and 
the Bar with Guards, hitherto unknown at a 


Roman Trial.” 


. Fork theſe Troops, which ſtand before all 
the Temples, however they are meant to over- 
awe Violence, ſtrike Terror into the Pleader ; 
and tho the Guards, with which this Forum 
and theſe Walls are lined, may be ſalutaty, 
perhaps neceſſary; yet * the very Means of 
Safety awaken the Idea of Danger. But, did 

I think 


This Trial of Milo was of the latter kind, which Cicero thought 
to be a Hardſhip ; ſince, as he ſays, they had Laws and Pre- 
cedents, and there was nothing ſpecial in the Caſe to require 
an extrajudicial Proceeding. But Poa the Reader, who 
has attended to A/conius's Argument, will of a different O- 
inion. . | 
U The Reader is here to take Notice, that this Trial happen - 
ing while Pompey was Dictator, all the judicial Authority, both 
of the Senate and People, devolved upon him, and he might 
have tried Milo himſelf. | 
* The very Means of Safety.) Cicero here in the Original has a 
ingle, 'which no modern Language could admit, of, without 
ſing much of its Dignity. Whether it is not even too low 
in the Original, I ſhall ſubmit to the Reader. The Expreſſion 
is, Ne non ti mere quidem fine aliquo timore poſſumus, i. e. Without 
ſome Fear we cannot fear. But I ſhall beg Leave here 
once for all to make one Obſervation, which will be of great 
Vie to an ingenuous Reader, who ſhall carry it in his Eye. 
There is a great Difference betwixt what is wrote in order to 
be delivered, and what is wrote only * read. The firſt 
ſuppoſes many Circumſtances preſent to the View ; many par- 
ricular Paſſions that are to be applied to; many different Un- 
derſtandings that are to be conſulted; none of which can enter 
into a Compoſition that is wrote in order to be 2 | 
| | ere · 
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I think that thoſe Soldiers were placed there 
to influence this Trial in prejudice of Milo, I 
would yield, my Lords, to Neceflity, nor ima- 
gine, that, where fo determined a Force over- 
rules, the Voice of Eloquence can be heard. 
I am, however, ſupported and encouraged by 
the Conduct of Pompey, who, as he is * a Per- 
ſon of the moſt conſummate Juſtice, will never 
expoſe. to the Sword of the Soldier, the Man 
whom he has given up to the Judgment of 
this Court; and as his Wiſdom is equal to his 
Juſtice, he muſt think it inconſiſtent with both, 
ſhould he ſtrengthen the Fury of popular Com- 
motion by the Sanction of ſupreme Authority. 


THreRE- 


Therefore, when a Reader meets in an Oration with a Paſſa 

that ſeems too trivial for the Subject, let him take all theſe 
Circumſtances into his View, and make himſelf Maſter; as much 
as poſſible, of the Situation of the Speaker; he will then of- 
ten ſee with leſs ſevere Eyes, than when it preſents to him 
meerly as a Matter of Information. We know by Experience 
what a Difference there is betwixt any Story that/ paſſes in 
common Converſation, where the Circumſtances are enliven- 
ing, and the Accidents intereſting, and the ſame Story repeat- 
ed, ſtript of all theſe, how 8 or diverting it may appear 

in one Light, and how cold and inſipid in another. The ſame 
may be ſaid of this Oration, delivered while the, Speaker was 
under a real or affected Conſternation, and obliged to accom- 


mo date every Expreſſion to what he defigned ſhould appear. 


* 4 Perſon of the moſt conſummate Fuftice.) This fine Compli- 
ment to Pompey is introduced with an oblique Glance of what 
Tully keeps always in his View thro' this Oration, which is the 
Partiality which Pompey ſnewed in granting this Trial. As 
Pompey had great Authority and great Power at that Time in 
Rome, the Orator endeavoured to remove all the Effects which 


this: Partiglity might have upon the Minds of the Judges. _ 


| 
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| THEREFORE, thoſe Arms, thoſe Officers, 
thoſe Troops, are placed not to overawe, but to 
| protef#: While I plead, they bid me, my Lords, 

ſpeak with Compoſure, nay, with Courage, and 
 Ppfomiſe me not only Safety but Attention. The 
reſt of the Multitude, ſo many, at leaſt, as are 
Roman Citizens, is on our Side; * and every 
Man of them, whom you perceive crowding 
the Places from whence the ſmalleſt Part of 
the Forum can be viewed, expecting the Event 
of this Trial, is intereſted in our Favour ; and 
thinks that the Sentence which condemns or 
acquits Milo, fixes the Fate of himſelf, his Po- 
ſterity, his Country, and his Property. 


Ox Sett of Men are indeed our determined 
inveterate Enemies; I mean + thoſe Robbers 
and Incendiaries trained up by the Madneſs 
of Clodius, and ſupported by Rapine, Burnings, 

and every deſtructive Species of public Cala- 

it bk | mity ; 


® And every Max of them.] At this Trial three Ranks of Men 
were preſent: The Soldiers, whom P had placed ; the 
Citizens waiting the Event of the Trial; and Clodians, 
whoſe Thoughts were bent upon the Ruin of Mile: Beſides, 
Cicero ſtiles Tom Citizens in contradiſtinction to the Clodiars, 
wh on account of their ſeditious Practices, did not deſerve 

ame. 

+ Thoſe Robbers and 8 Clodins had by his Rapines 
as over to his Intereſt the baſe and abandoned Part of the 

itizens, for he ſold the Conſular Provinces to y and Gabi- 
ni; with them he ſhared the Treaſure : And to Brogitars: he 
fold the Province of Fetus in Phrygia, © 


2 
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mity; who, * inſtigated by the Speeches 
Yeſterday, had the Inſolence to anticipate your 
Judgment upon this Caſe : | But I hope, if 
theſe Clamours are to have any Effect, it ſhall 
be that of preſerving to his own Country 2 
brave Citizen, and one who, for your Safety, 
always. diſregarded thoſe Ruffians and their 
Threatnings. , oh 


THEREFORE, my Lords, let Fear, if you 
have any, be laid aſide, and act with Spirit. 
For if ever you had it in your Power to judge 
of the Honeſt and the Brave; if ever the Li- 
berty of worthy Citizens was in your Hands ; 
if ever Men ſelected from the moſt illuſtrious 
of our Orders, had an Opportunity to render 
effectual, by their Conduct and Deciſions, 
thoſe favourable Intimations which they had 
before often given by their Looks and Words; 
in you at this Inſtant all theſe Powers are veſt- 
ed, that you may pronounce whether we, who 
have {till been devoted to your Authority, 
would languiſh under Oppreſſion; or, after: 
long Perſecution, by the moſt abandoned Ci- 
tizens, at laſt be relieved by your Integrity, 
| Virtue, and Wiſdom ? * 

: | | Fox 
one of the Tribaes of the People! the very Day before this 


Oration was delivered, in a ſet Speech, exhorted the People to 
uſe all their Diligence to prevent Mil's Eſcape. 


u 


j 
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Fon what; my Lords, can be more irkſome, 


what can be expreſſed or conceived more ex- 
quiſitely tormenting, than that we, * whoſe. 


Services to our Country gave us a Right to ex- 
pect the higheſt Honours, ſhould now be ſub- 
jected to the Dread of the moſt infamous Pu- 
niſhment? I thought, indeed, that all the 
Storms and Tempeſts, which tumultuary Fac- 
tion and diſtracted Counſelt raiſe, muſt break up- 
on the Head of Milo, becauſe he has ever pa- 


tronized Virtue againſt Lricentiouſneſs ; but lit- 


tle did I imagine, when the Affair was brought 
to à regular Trial, wherein the greateſt and 
moſt illuſtrious Men in Rome were to fit as 
Judges, that the Enemies of Milo ſhould har- 
bour a Thought of ſucceeding, while ſuch Men 
were on the Bench, in their Endeavours, not 
only to affect his Life, but 70 flain his Glory. 
For,” my Lords, unleſs you ſhall ſee to the 
ſtrongeſt Conviction, that Milo was treacherouſly 
beſet by Clodius, I ſhall not endeavour to in- 
fluence your Judgment upon this Fact, by diſ- 
25 5 c playing 
2 Whoſe Services to our Can He here beautifully £x- 
cites the Compaſſion of the Judges, in his own and Mile's Fa- 
vour, from a Conſideration of the Services they had done to 
the State, and the Injuries they had received at the Hands of 
the Cladi ann. 3 2 2. 
Milo N juſtly claim the higheſt Offices, on account of his 


Merit; and accordingly had been formerly created Tribune, 
and was now putting in for the Conſulſhip. 


a % Mw tn 


playing the * Tribuneſhip of Milo, nor the 
Conduct of his whole Life, ſpent in a Series of 
ſucceſsful Services to his Country, Neither 
ſhall I plead the Merit of thoſe Services as an 
Atonement for one raſh Action; nor ſuggeſt, 
that if the Safety of you, who fit on that Tribu- 
nal, was incompatible with the Life of Clodius, 
your Deliverance was owing to the Virtue of 
Milo, rather than the Guardian Genius of 
Rome. But, if the Treachery of Cladius ſhould 
appear plain as the Sun at Noon- day, I ſhall, 
my Lords, beg, I ſhall conjure you, if we have 
loſt all -other Advantages, that we may retain 
this one poor Privilege of defending with Im- 
punity our Lives againſt the unjuſt Violence of 


our Enemies. 


Bor before I touch upon thoſe Points that 
more immediately affect the preſent Queiſtion, 
ſome Things advanced in the Senate often by 
our Enemies; by Ruffians, and lately by our 
Accuſers, before a certain Aſſembly, are to be 
diſcuſſed ; that, every Medium of + Error be- 
ing diſpelled, you may judge of the naked Me- 
Voi, I. D | rity 
S eh A my ny ot Th 


+ Error being 2 The Chdiant, and eſpecially Mana- 
bias Plancus and Quintus Pompeius, Tribunes of the People, de : 


Fare for Milo's Death; and founding their Argument upon a 
ormer Decifion, they deny that a Man, Who confeſſes he has 
killed another, ſhould be allowed to live. This Argument Ci- 
cer anſwers in a moſt pathetic, and, at the ſame time, a molt 
artful Manner, by producing Counter-deciſions in parallel Caſes, 


* 
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fits of 'the Cauſe. They, my Lords, deny 
that a Man, who confefles he has killed ano- 
ther, ſhould be ſuffered to ſee the Sun. In 
what Place do theſe Fools think they are argu- 
ing d Surely not in that City, where the firſt 
"Deciſion in a capital Caſe was upon the Life 
of the * brave Horatius; who, before the Date 
of Roman Liberty, was acquitted by the aſ- 
ſembled Comitia of the Roman People, tho' he 
confeſſed that with his own Hand he had killed 


WHERE is the Man who is ignorant, that, 
in Caſes of Bloodſhed, the Fact is either ab- 
ſalutely denied, or, if admitted, maintained to 
be juſt and lawful? Were it not ſo, Africa- 
nus muſt be deemed a Madman; who, being 
publickly aſked by C. Carbo, the factious Tri- 
| bune of the People, what was his Opinion of 
the Death of + Gracchus? anſwered, That be 

Tris B. 1 1 l 


Mann, ain | 

brave Horatius] Under the Reign of Tallus Haffilius, 
the three Curatii killed two of the Horatii; but the ſurviving 
Hhratius, animated with uncommon Vigour, and fired at once 
th the Honour of his Country, and the Death of his Bro- 
thers, kill d all the three Curatii: Returning in Triumph 
from ſo glorious a Victory, his Siſter, the Wife of one of the 
Curatii, met him by the Way, with Tears in her Eyes, be- 
wailing the Death, of her Huſband, and teſtifying her Grief 
for the Victory of the Romans: Horatius, enraged at this, 
Mew his Sifter ; and, being apprehended for the Fact, he ap- 
pealed to the People, and was acquitted, 

-* Tiberius Gracchus.] Tiberius Gracchus, after having been 
the Author of many Seditions, wanted to be a ſecon * 

ere 
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was lawfully killed. Nor can the great“ Aba- 
la Servilius, P. Nafica Opimius, + Marius, or 
the Senate when I was Conſul, be deemed 
otherwiſe than criminal, if it is a Crime to 
put to Death the Abandoned of our own Coun- 
try. Therefore, my Lords, it is not without 
Reaſon, that ſome ingenious Writers have, in 
fabulous Hiſtories, informed us, that when a 


Difference in Opinion aroſe with [regard to the 
1 Man 


created Tribune of the People; but by the Orders of Publius | 
Cornelius Naſica he was; by the Nobles in the Capital, beat to 
Death with the Splinters of Deſks, and his. Body thrown into 
the Rivet, | 


.* Ahala Servilius.] When Famine .raged in Rome, Spuriits 
Melius, a Roman Knight, at his own Charge, ſupplied the Po- 
pulace with Proviſions; and becoming popular by this Con- 
duct, he affected the Sovereignty ; but his Deſigns were fruſ- 
trated by his Death; for in the Year of the City 314, Puintus 
Cincinnatus, the Dictator, ordered Serwilius Ahala, Maſter of 
the Horſe, to kill him, which he accordingly did. 

Tiberius Gracchus, having in his Tribuneſhip procured the 
| Favour of the People by his Largeſſes, violently oppreſſed the 
State; upon which the Senate ordered Mucius Scævola, the 
Conſul, to take Arms in Defence of the Republic: But he re- 
fuling this, Pablius Nafica offered himſelf as General, and 
bravely ſpoke the genuine Language of Patriotiſm in theſe 
Words: Dui ſalvam Rempublicam efſe volunt, me ſequantur 3 
Let all who wiſh well to Rome follow me. | N 

In the Year of the City 632 this Opimius killed Caius Grac- 
chus, the Mother of Tiberius Gracchus, attempting to raiſe freſh 
Seditions in the State. 


+ Marius. ] Caius Marius killed Saturninus. 4 Ep 

When Cicero was Conſul, he by the Senate's Orders put to 
Death Lentulus and Cethegus, __ with ſome others em- 
barked in the Conſpiracy of Catiline. 


* 
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Man who had * revenged the Death of his 
Father, by that of the Murdereſs his Mother, 
the Parricide was acquitted by the Oracle ; an 
Oracle too, my Lords, pronounced by the God- 
deſs of Wiſdom herſelf. And if the + twelve 
Tables have made it lawful, abfolutely and un- 
conditionally, to kill a Thief in the Night, and 
by Day, in caſe he ſhall defend himſelf with 
a2 Weapon; who can be ſo unreaſonable as to 
think that no Circumſtance or Manner, attend- 
ing the Killing of any Man, ought to excuſe the 
Perſon who kills him, from Puniſhment ? Since 
it is plain, that the Laws themſelves ſometimes 


put into our Hands, the Sword which is to 
thed the Blood of Man. 


| BuT if there can be a Time, as there are 
many, when this is not only lawful but ne- 
ceſſary, it is, when Force can be repelled only 


by 


* — the Death of his Father.) Oreftes is here meant, 
who killed his Mother Chytemneftra, for having imbrued her 
Hands in the Blood of Agamennon his Father. When he 
ſtood his. Trial, the Judges were divided in their Opinions : 
Upon which an Appeal being made to the Gods, he was ac- 
quitted by Minerva. + 


+ Twelve Tables.) The Laws of the Twelve Tables were 
enacted by the Decemwviri, and engraved on twelve Plates of 
Braſs. The one relating to Theft, according to Macrobius, 
runs thus: Si nox _ Jatum ſit, fi in eo aliquis occidit, jure cx- 
fas efto : If a Theft ſhall be committed in the Night- time, the 
Perſon committing it may be lawfully ſlain. 3 
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by Force. When a Military Tribune, a * Re- 


lation of Caius Marius, attempted to pollute 
the Body of a Soldier in that General's Army, 
the Raviſher was killed by the Soldier, who 
was acquitted by that great Man; ſince the 
virtuous Vouth choſe to avoid, at the Hazard 
of his Life, what he could not fuffer without 
the Violation of his Honour. To a Traitor 
then and a Robber, what Death can be deem 


ed unjuſt ? 


WuarT avail + thoſe very Guards, and to 


what Purpoſe are they ſuffered to wear Swords, 


® Relation of Caius Marins.] This Military Tribune was 
Caius Lucius, the Nephew of Caizs Marius, and a Wretch ſo 
brutally wicked, as to attempt to pollute the Body of one Tre- 
bonias, à private Soldier, whom he called into his Tent in the 
Silence of the Night, with a View to execute his more than hel- 
liſh Purpoſes : Trebonius went into the Tent, and ſaved his 
Honour by the Death of the Man who attacked it. This 
Affair being laid before Marius, the Youth was by him not on- 
2 „but likewiſe honoured with a Crown or Garland. 

is ſignal Piece of Juſtice procured the Conſulſhip a third 
Time to Mariut. 

t Thoſe very Guards.) It is very doubtful whether Cicero 
here means the Guards that were attending upon the Trial, or 
the Train of Attendants that the. Romans uſcd to travel with. 
The Original is Quid Comitatus _ Aud Gladii wolunt ? I 
have tranſlated it in the former Senſe, as being more oratorical, 
and proper to make a deeper Impreſſion upon the Minds of 
the 5 ſince we may ſuppoſe that he pointed to the Guards 
while he ſpoke : Beſides, the Whole of this Oration contains 
many home delicate Strokes upon Pompey; and the very Infinuation 
conveyed here, as I have tranſlated it, could not but have a very 
deep Effect upon the Audience; for he artfully ayoids calling 
them Guards, and calls them Attendants, 
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if they are ſuffered upon no Account to uſe <|f 
them? The Law ſays, that when our Life is 
endangered by Treachery, or by the inſidious 
Attacks of Robbers and Enemies, all the Means, 
which we can uſe for our Deliverance, are juſti- 
fiable. This, my Lords, is * a Law not adopt- 
ed by Cuſtom, but inherent to our Being; a 

wick | Law 


* 4 Law not adepted.] J have here tranſpoſed Tully's Words; 
a Liberty I ſhall always take when the Genius of our Language 
requires it, as it does in this Place ; and when it can be done 
without an Alteration of the Senſe. Few Paſſages of Anti- 
quity have been oftener and more juſtly praiſed than this. Firſt, 
Gr the beautiful Harmony and ſweet Variation of the Periods, 
the Conſideration of which obliged me to take a greater Li- 
berty in tranſlating them. I hope I have preſerved all that 
Tully could mean, but as it would be an Injury done to an 
Engliſh Reader, not to acquaint him with the preciſe Terms in 
which our Author delivered himſelf, I ſhall here preſent him 
with a literal Tranſlation of the whole Paſſage : * For this, 
« my Lords, is a Law not dritten but Born; — Law) which 
vg have not learned, received, read; but ſnatched, ſucked in, 
„ {queezed from Nature herſelf; (a Law) to which we have 
% not been'tutored, but formed; we have not been trained, but 
1 tinctured.“ The next Excellence of this Paſſage lies in the 
Cloſeneſs of Reaſoning contained in it; for Cicero here brings 
his Adverſaries into the following Dilemma: , ſays he, you 
are unjuſtly attack'd, it is either lawful to defend yourſelf, or not. 
If it is not lawful, my Client has done right ; if it is unlawful, an 
Abſurdity — 1,5 4 follows, Its laſt Excellence lies in the 
fine political Maxim it eſtabliſhes ; for it is upon Extenſion of 
this Maxim that all Principles of Public Liberty, as well as 
private Self-defence, are built. Various are the Authorities 
which may be produced from Antiquity, to prove that this 
Law of Self. defence is eſtabliſhed previous to all Laws; and 
that it takes place in a public as well as a private Capacity. 
It may be extended to the Right which all Societies have to re- 
pel the Incroachments of Power: And to uſe our Author's 

Vords, It puts into the Hands of the People the Sword that is to 
chaſtiſe the Crimes of the Tyrant. hat the Opinion, of the 

3 ä * Ancients 


— 
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Law not received, learned, or read, but an 
eſſential, cogenial, inſeparable Character of Na- 


Ancients was with regard to this great Maxim oſ Liberty, we 
may ſee by the following few, out of a great many other 
uotations. | Aten 
ophon, Lib. 4. Rer. Mem. © O Hippias ! Doſt thau 
te believe that there are unwritten Laws ? Yes, thoſe which 
« at all Times, and in all Nations, are promulged in the ſame 
« Manner, Can you, therefore, aſſert that theſe derive their 
& obli _ Force from the Will of any Mortals? How can 
« that be, ſince Mankind differ ſo widely in their Sentiments 
« and their Languages? Who, then, do you. believe were the 
« Authors of theſe Laws? The Gods, rephed Hippias.“ 
« Antigone, in Sophocles, when Creon puts this Queſtion to her, 
« And didſt thou dare to tranſgreſs my Laws? anſwers thus; 
„ Theſe Things are neither poſitively enjoined me by Jove, 
« nor am I obliged to them by the A of thoſe 
« inferior Deities who have eſtabliſhed Laws to Mortals: Nor 
do I imagine your Edits to be of ſuch Force and Weight as 
« to be able to weaken the underwritten Laws of the Gods: For 
« theſe Laws are not only of Force To-day, or Veſtenday, at 
«. this or that particular Time, but at all Times, and for ever. 
Neither can any trace them to their Source.” - Arifotle in 
Book 5. Chap. 15. of his Etbicls, makes mention of the ſame 
Diſtinction in the Words of Antigone, in theſe Words: But 
„one Branch of the Civil Law is of natural, and another of 
«« poſitive Inſtitution. The natural is every where of equal 
« Force, and independent of the Sentiments and Opinions, 
« the Commands and Inſtitutions. of Mankind. But as for 
« the poſitive Part, it was not originally a Matter of Indiffe- 
« rence, whether it enjoined ſuch and ſuch Things or not; 
« but, after the Injunction, the Duties enjoined are no longer 
« of an indifferent Nature.“ And 3 Pohitic. | Cap. 18. 
“ Theſe Laws are nobler, and relating to nobler Duties, 
which ſpring up with Nature, than thoſe that are wrote in 
Codes and Inſtitutes, | Jide & 1 Rhetor, 10 and 13. This 
is the very Law which Juvenal ſpeaks of in his 15th' 
Satire: * — & 


Senſum a calefli demiſſum traximus arce, * 
Cijus gent prona & lerram ſpectantia. Mundi | 


Ci | Prin- 
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ture; a Law which we have not by Inflitution 
but by Cunſfitution, not derived from Authority, 
but exiſting with Conſciouſneſs. In ſhort, my 
Lords, Statutes are filenc'd by Arms; nor do 


they preſume that a Man is to wait for Juſtice 


from the formal Deciſion of a Court, while the 
* Sword of Violence is ready to put an End to 
his Life, | hi 
ab . Even 
Printipio indu{fit communis conditur illis 
Tatum animas, nobis animum quoque ; mutuus ut nes 
il Hectus petere, auxilium, && preflare juberet. 
* A focial Senſe of Good and Evil was by Heaven interwg- 


_ © ven. with our Maker: This the Brute Creation are not 


1 blefed with. To theſe our common Parent has onl == 
** animal Life, but to Man, a rational Soul, and ſocial - 
©, trons, .nobly prompting him to the glorious Intercourſes of 


- 4. Friendſhip and Humanity.” 
| Demoſthenes likewiſe ſpeak to this Purpoſe: © If all theſe 


„% Things ſhall be not only by the Laws of the 
Ly „ but by the Guide of human Actions.“ 
Cicero, in his Book de Officiis, ſpeaks thus: There is 


originally planted in every Species of Animals a Defire of 
„ — Life, and of ſhunning ſuch Things as either ap- 
«« pear deſtructive of it, or hurtful to it.” © | 

Gelliu, Book 12, Chap. 5, introduces the Philoſopher Tau- 
rus ſpeaking thus: “ The Author of Nature, whoſe Offspring 
** we all are, has-ſo. effetually wrought the Principle of Sel/- 
„Hue and Preſervation into our Make and Conſtitution, that 
nothing can be dearer to us, nothing more highly valued by 
* us than ourſelves.” 

* The Sword of Fiolence.) This is likewiſe a very judicious and 
equitable Diftin&ion: The Law, ſays our Author, does not 
regard the Inſtrument or the Event of a Fray, be it murderous; 
but the Intention and Deſign with which it began. If, for In- 


' ſtance, a Man who travels ſhall kill with a eapon another; 


the Point of Enquiry in the Trial muſt be, not whether the 
Perſon ſo killing had a Weapon, but whether he wore that 
Weapon with a murderous Intention, or if he ſet out with 
ſuch Intention, If he can prove that he employed his Weapon 

— to 
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Even that very Law which prohibits not 


only Murder, but the Carrying a Weapon with 
a Deſign to murder, wiſely, and, in ſome mea- 


ſure, tacitly, eſtabliſhes the Right of Self-de- 
fence; that, when the Enquiry is not upon the 
Manner, but the Reaſons of a Man's being kil- 
led, the Perſon who kills another with a Wea- 
pon, in Self-defence, may never, in the Con- 
ſtruction of the Law, be preſumed to wear that 
Weapon with a murderous Intention: This, 
my Lords, I hope will be admitted as a Prin- 
ciple, and F make no doubt of being able to 


prove my Defence, if you keep in your Eye, 


what it is impoſſible. you ſhould loſe Sight of, 
I mean the Lawfulneſs of killing the Man who 
lies in wait to murder you, 


I coME now to conſider an Objection 
which is frequently in the Mouths of Mzlo's 
Enemies; that the Killing of Clodius was de- 
clared by the Senate to be * an Act of Treaſon 


* the Commonwealth. But, my Lords, 
how 


| 


to defend himſelf, his Wearing it ws was lawful; it was his Wear- 
ing it with a murderous . that rendered it criminal : 
but no Action in conſequence of the Principle of Self-defence 
— murderous. This is the great Strength of our Author's 
leadin 
9 4 48 of Treaſon.) The Senate had two Ways of diſap- 
Pon of any Thing: Firſt, when it pronounced the Fact it- 
detrimental to the Republic: Or, ſecondly, when — 
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how often did the Senate, not only ſolemnly, 
but zealouſly approve the Action? how often 
was this Affair canvaſſed in that Afembly ? 
How great was the Satisfaction of the whole 
Order ? How loud, how unreſerved their Ap- 
plauſe ? When in the fulleſt Houſe were found 
four, or at moſt, five Senators, who did not 
take the Part of Milo? For the Truth of this, 
my Lords, I appeal to the * ſhort-lived Ha- 
rangues of that ſcorched Tribune, in which he 
m—_ every 


nounced the Perſon who did the Thing among the Number of 
the Enemies. The former Sentence was . conceived in more 
mild and gentle Terms than the latter ; but there was in reali- 
ty no great Difference between them. It is plain Cicero could 
not deny that there were two Decrees of the Senate relating to 
the Caſe of Mila: The one, That this Murder wwas committed 
to the Detriment of the Commonwealth ; the other, That Pompey 
ſhould fee that the Commonwealth ſhould ſuſtain no Damage. By 
the former of which he was judged an Enemy who acted againſt 
the Republic: By the latter, Pompey was veſted with a Power 
of raiſing an Army, waging War, exercifing a coercive Power 
both over Citizens and Allies; and exerciſing a ſovereign Au- 
thority both in the State and in the Army. Theſe Decrees of 
the Senate undoubtedly bore ſo hard upon Mz/'s Cauſe, that 
he in a manner ſeemed already condemned by the Senate. For 
this Reaſon Cicero endeavours to mitigate the former Decree of 
the Senate, and demies that it ever was the Intention of that 
Body to condemn the Conduct of Mile in this particular Caſe. 
Nay, by a Rhetorical Inverſion, he maintains, that the Mur- 
der was approved of by the Sentence of the Senate ; for the 
Adverſaries reaſoned from an equivocal Topie, becauſe there 
was a great Difference betwixt theſe two Queſtions, viz. M he- 
ther the Murder of Clodius was an Ad againſt the Republic? 
Ang this other, viz. Whether it was an Ad againſt the Repub- 
fic thro' the Intention or Fault of Milo? 

'® Short-lived  Harangues.) The Expreſſion here is intermer- 
| tuæ conciones, which may be tranſlated either as I haye rendered 
|; it, or in/epid Harangues. 4.000 
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every Day invidiouſly alledged, that the Sena- 
tors decreed not according to their own Senti- 
ments, but * in Compliance with my Direc- 
tion; and daily inveighed againſt my Power. 
If you + chooſe to call it Power, rather than 
a reaſonable Degree of Authority in a rightful 
Cauſe, to which one may have a Title by ex- 
traordinary.Services to his Country ; or a mo- 
derate Credit with worthy Men, on account of 
my painful Endeayours to promote the public 
Good; you may term it ſo, provided I ſhall 
always exert it in Protection of the Virtuous 
_ againſt the Fury of the Wicked, 

| Bur 


* I <=" xm awith my Direction.] He ſaid that I was ſo 
very powerful in the Senate, that not one of the Senate durſt 
ſo much as mutter againſt me; and this he did with a Deſign 
to ſtir up the Envy of my Fellow-Citizens againſt me, and to 
repreſent me as ſharing a more extenſive Power than any Mem- 
ber of a free Commonwealth ought to do. 

F Chooſe to call it Poxwer.) Though in this Paſſage there is no 
glaring Pomp of Words, yet the Reader of Taſte cannot fail 
to be ſtruck and charmed with the Art and Addreſs of the 
Orator, Cicero knew well enough that the Word Power ſound- 
ed harſh in Roman Ears: And that the Man, who was thought 
to poſſeſs it, ſtood a fairer Chance to be the Butt of Envy, than 
the Object of Love, He, therefore, in a moſt popular, but 
at the ſame time, in a moſt beautiful Manner, ſinks (if I may fo 
ſpeak) as much of his Power as he poſſibly can, or rather diſ- 
claims it altogether ; but does not forget to point at thoſe Toils 
and Watchings, thoſe Labours and Fatigues, that were the 
10 by which he roſe to it. It can't be ſaid, ſays he, that 
* 1 poſſeſs my Share of Power; ſome Authority indeed I 
% have; and that too is but moderate, ſince it only enables 
me to protect the Innocent, but not to elude the Force of 
the Law, by ſcreening the Guilty from the Laſh of Juſtice : 
« But, fince you will call it Power, ſet me not refuſe the Name; 
.- provided, by the Thing itſelf, I can ſuccour the Diſtreſſed, 


Cognizance of a Crime, 88 
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Bur this * ſpecial Commiſiion, cho 1 am 


{ns faying it is iniquitous, was what the 


- Senate 


* and be extenſively uſed to my Fellow - Creatures. Cicero, 
in his ſecond Book de Oratore, ſhews how an Orator, who is 

oſſeſſed with Power, ought to prevent, or at leaſt mitigate and 

en, the Fnvy ariſing to him from that Circumſtance. © But 
* when you want to allay Envy, you are to ſay, that ſuch 
« Honours were acquired thro' much Toil and many Dangers, 
* and that they have not been applied to the Poſſeſſor's pri- 
„ vate Advantage, but to that of others; and that, if he has 
« ſeemed to have acquired any Glory, yet ſo ſelf-denying he 
« was, that, tho' he had juſtly earned it — his Dangers, it was 
* ſo far from giving him Pleaſure, that he undervalued and ſet 
« it all aſide. And we muſt by all means endeavour to beat 
*« dcwn all their Reflection upon his Greatneſs, and to work 
% upon our Speech ſo as that the Diſtinftion of his Fortune 
* ſhould ſtill be mingled with the Reflection upon his Toils 
* and Hardſhips: The Reaſon of this is, becauſe the World 
% is apt to envy; it is the reigning, the ſtanding Vice, and 
* feeds upon exalted and flouriſhing Fortune. Compaſſion is 
% moved, if the Hearer can be 3 a to app! to his own 
< Caſe the affliting Circumftances that are deplored in ano- 


„ ther's, whether they are already paſt, or dreaded ; or, by 


« looking upon another — to turn his Eye into his 
% own Breaſt.” How cloſely does Cicero, in this Paſſage, 
follow the Rules he had formerly laid down with ſo much Ac- 
curacy and Judgment ? 

* But this ſpecial Commiſſion.) By the Quæffio the Romans 
meant that kind of public Trial in which the reſpective Præ- 
tor preſided ; under whoſe” Cognizance any particular Crime 
came, as that of Adultery, for Taſtancy. The Cognitio, on the 
other hand, was an extraprdinary Trial, when either the Crime 
was ſo atrocious as to deſerve an extraordinary Puniſhment, or 
ſuch as had no particular Law againſt it. Before the Courts 
for Trials of this Nature were by Sy//a rendered perpetual, the 
Perſons who were to judge in theſe Crimes were choſen by the 
Senate ; But, after they 'became perpetual, any Prztor took 

1 it came within his par- 
ticular Office, For this Reaſon Cicera complains that this 
Trial for the Murder of Cldjus (which, belonging properly 
to the ordinary Law, ought to have .come before the Prætor, 
who was to try Murder or Bloodſhed during that Year ;) 
was converted into an extraordinary Trial by the Senate's ap- 


pointing a Judge, 


anus a> iam. aw. a... 
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genate never thought fit to grant; becauſe 
many Laws and Precedents, both with regard 
to Riots and Murders, are extant. Nor indeed 
was that Aſſembly ſo deeply affected by the 
Death of Cladius, as to * iſſue out any ſuch 
extraordinary Commiſſion. For who can ima- 
gine that the Senate, who was deprived of the 
Power of judging him upon the Commiſſion 
of an + inceſtuous Whoredom, would grant 


any 


de out, &c.) This Reaſoning is from a Parity of Cir- 

nces: As by the Interceflion of Quint Lucius Cale- 
nut, the Tribune of the People, the Senate was deprived of a 
Power of appointing a new Trial with regard to the Inceſt of 
Clodius; W 2 chat Gag Madb ade of appoint- 
ing an extraordinary one on account of his Murder? For 
* by a Decree of the Senate it was appointed that the Peo- 
ple ſhould inſtitute Judges, in the Affair of Clodins's Inceſt, Lu- 
cius Fufius Calenus, a Tribune of the People, and an inveterate 
Enemy to Cicero, oppoſed it; which when Hertenſius ſaw (tho 
he had before ſtood u Arongly for it) he tamely apreed to 
this, that Lacius Fufius ſhould make a Motion to the People for 
Chdini's being tried in common Form for Sacrilege. * 

+ Incefliuous Rape.) Clodins was accuſed of having commit - 
ted this inceſtuous Rape in Cæſ s own Houſe, upon his Wife 
Pompeia. That the Reader may not be at a Loſs for the Rea- 
ſon of its being called inceſtuous, I muſt inform him, that the 
Romans ſtiled a ape inceſtuous, not only when it was commit - 
ted upon a Perſon's own Kinſwoman, but alſo upon any of the 
Veſtal Virgins, or any Woman immediately employed in per- 
forming the Rites or Ceremonies of any of their Gods. See 

„Book 10, Orig. Thus, tho' Pompeia was neither a 

eſtal, nor the Kinſwoman of Cladius, yet the Rape commit- 
ted on her is ſaid to be inceſtuous, becauſe ſhe was at that very 
Time performing the Service pf the Goddeſs Bona; on which 
Occafian the Women were wont not only to abſtain from touch- 
ing Men, but even to baniſh them from the Houſe in which 
the Rites were to be performed. Nay, they were ſo ſuperſti- 
goully rigid in this Particular, that they veil'd the Faces of all 


Male Animals they had Occaſion to ſee. 
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any extraordinary Commiſſion for enquiring 
into the Circumſtances of his Death? But why 
then (may it be ſaid) did the Senate adjudge 
the Burning of the Court, the Attack upon the 
Houſe of Lepidus, and this very Bloodſhed, to 
be Acts of Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth? 
Becauſe all Acts of Violence committed i 
free State, by one Citizen againſt another, are, 
in the Eye of the Law, preſumed to be com- 
mitted againſt the State. For, tho' ſuch a De- 


fence againſt Violence is never defirable, yet 


ſometimes it may be unavoidable; nay even on 
the Days when the Gracchi were killed, and 
when the armed Force of Saturninus was ſup- 
preſſed, when, tho all was done for the public 
Welfare, yet the Republic received a Wound. 
Therefore I was of Opinion, that, when it ap- 
peared a Man was killed on the“ Appian Way, 

the 


* Appian Way.) Cicero here artfully infinuates, that 
though the Senate had found the Fray upon the Appian 
Way, to be an Act of Treaſon againſt the Common- 
wealth; yet that Mie could never be affected by that De- 
cree, becauſe, ſays he, it was the Violence onſti- 
tuted the Treaſon. Now Clodius, the Aggreſſor, was the Au- 
thor of the Violence, and not Milo, to whom the Principles of 
Self. defence, without any Regard to the Conſequences, gave a 
Right to preſerve his own Life. The Reader may here per- 
ceive, that, had Mili been tried upon this general Decree of the 
Senate, which comprehended three Facts, he muſt have been 
acquitted, and his Adverſaries condemned ; becauſe two of 
theſe Fats, which were the Burning of the Courts, could 
have eafily been fixed upon his Adverſaries. Theſe laſt were 
aware of this, and therefore had the Precaution to order it ſo, 
as that a ſpecial Trial might be appointed for the Murder of 
Cladiu, which, having no Relation to the two poſterior Facts, 


deprived 


XxX RN w” _ = 


r Means » 
the Perſon who acted on the defenſive, was guil- 
ty of no Act of Treaſon againſt the State. But, 
as the Caſe included a Charge of premeditated 
Violence, I reſerved the Cognizance of that to 
the proper Judges, and I admitted of the Fact. 
And, if the Fury of that ſeditious Tribune had 
fuffered the Senate to act according to its own 
Sentiments, we ſhould at this Time have had 
no new Commiſſion for a Trial; for the Se- 
nate was coming to a Reſolution, that the Af- 
fair ſhould only be ſpecially tried, according 


to our ancient Laws. *The Vote was divid- | 


ed, at whoſe Requeſt I ſhall not ſay; for it is 
unneceſſary to diſplay the perſonal Faults of 
every Man; thus the Authority remaining in 
the. Senate was .by a mercenary Interpoſition 
aboliſhed. 


Bur it may be ſaid, that Pompey, by the 
Bill which he brought in, had an Eye both 
to the Action and its Moti ves. For its enaQt- 
ing Clauſes related to the Bloodſhed commit- 
ted in the Appian Way, where Publius Clo- 

| dius 


deprived Milo of all the Advantages, he could- take, by fixing 
the greateſt Part of the Guilt, to which the Decree had a Re- 
ference, upon the Proſecutors themſelves. See 4ſconius's Ar- 
gument. | | 

*:The Vote.] The Vote was divided: When any of the 
Senators approved any one Part of a Bill, but diſliked any 
other Clauſe of it, he deſired that the Gyn might be v 
&d; to the end, that neither the Whole of it might be rejected, 
nor every Part enacted. N | e 
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dius was killed. But what did it enact? Why, 
that it may be tried. What was to be tried? 
Whether it was committed? Nobody diſ- 
putes that it was. Then, by whom? That 
we likewiſe confeſs. Thus Pompey perceived, 
tho the Fact was confeſſed, yet that ſtill a 


Matter of Law might ariſe to acquit the Pri- 


ſoner. I ſay, that, unleſs Pompey had been ſen- 
ſible that the Priſoner, upon Confeſſion, might 
be acquitted, when he perceived that we con- 
feſſed, he would never have ordered * a new 
Commiſſion for a Trial, nor have put, my 


Lords, into your Hands a + ſaving as well as 


a condemning Letter. Surely to me, Pompey 
ſeems 


Ae Commiſſion for a Trial.) This is one of the moſt 
artful Strokes ever introduced into any Pleading: Cicero was 
well aware that Pompey was no Friend to Milo; and that it was 
— owing to him that this new Trial was appointed. He 
was likewiſe ſenſible that Pompey's Authority was ſo great, as 
to render it almoſt impoſſible for him to carry his Point, ſhould 
he flatly accuſe him of Partiality: Therefore, by a very un- 
uſual Addrefs, he finds Means to inſinuate, that P | was 
really M/s Friend: This he does by infinoating, in the firſt 
place, as if Pompey had known that, if Mile ſhould be admitted 
to prove his Plea of Self-defence, he could cafily do, it, and 
maſt therefore be acquitted. In the next place, that Pompey 
had found Means to raiſe ſuch Men to the Bench on that Oc- 
calion, as were- Milo's Friends. And laftly, as if all he had 
done ſeemingly ſevere againſt Milo had been owing to the Ne- 


 cefity of the JunQure, and a Regard to his own Character. 


' + M ſaving as well as a condemning Letter.) The Letter (A) is 
by Cicero ſtiled a lucky Letter; becauſe when the Judges put it 
into a certain Urn, deſigned for that Purpoſe, they thereby ac- 
goes the Criminal, and pronounced him innocent; as the 

r (O) is on the other hand ſtiled an untucky, or inauſpi- 
cious Letter; becauſe the Judges, by putting it into the Urn, 


condemned the Party at the Bar. 
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ſeems not only to have decreed nothing harſh- 


againſt Milo, but his Deciſion appears to direct 
you in the Point which you ought principally 
to have in View. For, to grant a Perſon, who 
is convicted of a Fact upon his own Confeſ- 
ſion, the Liberty of making his own Defence 
is a plain Implication that the Judyes are of O- 


pinion, that the Enquiry ought not to be upon. 
the Matter- of Fact but of Law. Now Pom- 


fey is at Freedom candidly to declare, whether 


his Proceeding in this Affair was from a Regard: 
to the Memory of Clodius, or to the Neceſſity 


of the Juncture. | 


M. Druſus, a Tribune of the People, a Man 
of the higheſt Quality, an Aſſertor, nay, in 


theſe Days, almoſt the Protector of the Rights 
of the Senate, and uncle to the brave Marcus 


Cato, one of our Judges, was killed in his own 
Houſe. But the People never intermeddled 
r E with 


— 


* Marcus Livius Druſus (who by Velleius, in his ſecond Book 
is ſtiled a Man moſt brave, moſt eloquent, and powerful; and 
who according to P/utarch; was a leading Man in the Senate) 
when he ſaw the whole Senate groaning under the ſeditious 
Laws of Tiberius Gracchus, he conceived à Deſign of reſtoring 
it to its former Dignity, and recovering its wonted Authority, 
which was now lodged in the * Order. The better 


to carry on his Deſign, he pretended to be in the Intereſts of 


the People; and promiſed to beſtow the Liberty of the City up- 
on all the Latint; which, when he delayed to do, they in a 


2 ſharp Manner demanded that he would ſtand to his Pro- 
miſe 


: At length, when the People underſtood that he had fo 


played the Hypocrite. with them, an unknown Party of them 


flew him in his owg Houſe. 
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with the Enquiry into this Murder, nor did the 
Senate grant any extraordinary Commiſſion for 
a Trial on that Account. We have heard from 
our Fathers the Grief, the Conſternation, which 
appeared in this City, when Publius Africanus 


in the Night- time was aſſaſſinated, as he repo- 


ſed on his own Bed. What Breaſt then was 
ſo obdurate as not to ſigh, what Heart fo inſen- 
ſible as not to grieve, that a Man whom the 
Wiſhes of Mankind, could Wiſhes have pre- 
vailed, would have rendered immortal, ſhould 
be cut off before the natural Courſe of his Life 
was fulfilled ? jd 


Was then no new Trial granted for enquir- 
ing into the Death of Africanus? None: Why? 
Becauſe Murder is + equally heinous in its own 


- Nature, whether it is the Fate of the Eminent 


or the Obſcure. A Difference indeed lies in 
the two Characters; but the impious Murder 
of the one is ſubjected to the ſame Penalty, 


> | and 


Africanus in the Night-time.)] Publius Africanus Minor, op- 
poling the Triumviri, Caius Gracchus, Lucius Fulvius, and Cnei- 
us Carbo, for making an Attempt to divide the Lands, was 
found dead in his Chamber in the Morning, though the Day be- 
fore he had returned from the Senate. There was no ſearch 

made who were his Murderers. a 


+ Equally beinous.] Cicero, if not a profeſſed Stoic, was yet 


at leaſt a great Admirer of the Notions of that Se, for one 
| off which he thus argues, iz. © That all Crimes are equally 


black in their own Natures ; and that the Morality of Ac- 


tions is rather to be eſteemed from the Motives of the Agent, 
* than from their good or bad Effects upon Society. 


and judged by the ſame Laws, with that of the 
other; unleſs it be ſaid that the Crimes of a 
Parricide receive ſome Aggravation from his 
killing a Senator, beyond what they would 
have admitted of, had he been the Murderer 
of a private Perſon ; or that the Circumſtances 
of the Death of Clodius were more heinous, as . 
he fell upon the Monuments of his Family ; 
for that too has been inſiſted 'upon ; as if the 
great Appius Cæcus had paved that Road, not 
to be a Conveniency, and an Ornament to his 
Country, but as a Sanctuary to ogy the Fe- 


lonies of his Poſterity. 


Wurd P. Clodius on the ſame Road * killed 
M. Papirius, that accompliſhed Roman Knight, 
his Crime muſt paſs unpuniſhed ; for, as he 
was a Perſon of Quality, he had only killed a 
Roman Knight upon the Monuments of his own 
Family. What a fruitful Source of Declama- 
tion has this Appian Name afforded ! While 
it was ſtained with the Murder of a brave and 
an innocent Man, it was never mentioned ; but 

| E 2 now, 


Hild Marcus Papirius.] The Son of Tigrans was kept 

at Rome by one Valerius, a Roman Knight. At a Feaſt C haus 
aſked his Liberty of Flavius, knocked off his Chains, and put 
him on board a Veſſel for his native Country ; but he was dri-, 
ven back by a Tempeſt. When this Youth was committed by 
Sextus Clodius, to be delivered to Pompey, who re-demanded 
him, Flavius marched forth with a Deſign to reſcue him, and 
a Skirmiſh enſued about four Miles from the Town ; in which 
| Papirins, a Roman Knight, loſt his Life. 
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52 CICEROs ORRATION 
nov, that it is diſcoloured with the Blood of a 


Robber and a Murderer, it is become a Com- 
mon- place of Converſation. But why; do I 


_ dwell upon theſe Circumſtances ? When a Slave 


of P. Clodius was ſeized “ in the Temple of Caſ- 
tor, where he had been placed to aſſaſſinate 
Pompey, the Wretch confeſſed the Deſign, as 

they were wreſting the Dagger out of his Hand. 
Pompey afterwards abſented from the Forum, he 


abſented from the Senate, he abſented from the 


Pablic, and thought fit to put himſelf under the 
Protection of the Wall and Gates of his Houſe, 
rather than of the Laws and Judges of his Coun- 
try. But did any Law at that Time paſs? Was 
any extraordinary Commiſſion for a Trial then 
granted? Vet if ever any Circumſtance was ſo 
affecting, if ever any Perſon was of ſuch Digni- 
ty, if ever any Juncture was of ſuch Importance, 
as to make that Meaſure expedient; in this Caſe 
they ſtrongly operated: A Traitor was poſted 
in the Forum, even in the Threſhold of the Se- 
nate-houſe, with a Deſign to aſſaſſinate the Man 
upon whoſe Life the Preſervation of the State 


depended, and a juncture too, ſo critical 
to the Republic, that, had he then fallen, not 


only this City, but the Body of the Roman Em- 
pire, muſt have ſhared in his Fate. And did he 


* EP becauſe his Deſigns pro- 


ved 


®* The Temple of Catr The Temple of Caſtor was conti- 
guous to the Foram and the Senatg-houſe. 


r $3 


ved abortive? As if the Laws of Rome were to 
regard, not the Intention of the Criminal, but 


he Succeſs of his Crime. The Villainy, not 


being perpetrated, did indeed alleviate the Grief 
of the Public, but never could extenuate the 
Guilt of the Villain. 


How often, my Lords, have I myſelf eſcaped 
the threatening Sword, and butchering Hand 
of Clodius? And if I had not owed my Safety to 
my own, or my Country's good Fortune, where 
is the Man who would have procured an extra- 
ordinary Trial upon my Death ? But it is weak 
in me to preſume to compare a Druſus, an Afri- - 
canus, a Pompey, or a Cicero to Clodius: Their 
Lives could eafily be diſpenſed with ; but, at 
the Thought of the Death of Clodius, the Senate 
is afflicted; the whole Equeſtrian Order grieved, 
the City all of a ſudden is ſtruck with Age and 
Infirmity, the Romen Corporations are in Mourn- 
ing, our Colonies in Conſternation, even the 
Fields themſelves regret the Loſs of a Citizen, ſo 
benevolent, ſo upright, and ſo humane. Theſe 
were not, my Lords, indeed they were not, the 
Reaſons why Pompey thought himſelf obliged 
to order a Commiſſion for a ſpecial Trial. But 
that prudent Perſon, who is endued with an al- 
moſt divine Penetration, comprehended many 


Points within his View. He reflected that Cho. 
r 3 5 ius 
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 dius * had been his Enemy, that Milo was 
his Friend, and juſtly dreaded, that, if he ap- 
peared to ſhare in the general Joy, he might ap- 
pear inſincere in the Ties of a newly- cemented 


Friendſhip. 


Hz had a great many other Circumſtances in 
his Eye; but this eſpecially, that tho' he was 
obliged to enact with Severity, yet, that you, 
my Lords, would judge with Courage. He 
therefore choſe for Judges the very Lights of 
our moſt illuſtrious Bodies, nor, as has been 
falſely aſſerted, did he keep my Friends out of 
the Commiſſion. This is what that excellent 
Perſon never had in his Thoughts ; and, if he 
confined his Choice of the Judges to Men of 
Probity and Honour, he could not have had 
it in his Power. My Intereſt, my Lords, is not 
confined to my + intimate Friends, who can- 
not be numerous, becauſe the endearing Fami- 
liarities of Life can never be very extenſive; but, 
if I have any Intereſt, it is owing to the Con- 
— nexions 


Dio, in the xxxixth Book of his Hiſtory, gives us an Account 
of this Reconciliation, which was by Clodius taking Pompey's 
Part, and appearing in his ordinary Dreſs, after the Senate had 
decreed a public Mourning, becauſe they could not prevent Pom- 
75 and Craſſus from ſolliciting the Conſulſhip for the ſecond 

ime. 
| _ + Plutarch, in a Treatiſe of his upon Multiplicity of Friend- 
| ſhips, has a fine Paſſage upon this Subject: 4 Rivers, ſays he, 
| "when divided into many Streams flow ſhallow and languid, jo Paſ- 
2 when diſſipated among ſi many Objects, is feeble and ineffec- 


/ 


/ 
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nexions which my public Character has led me 
into with the beſt Men in the Commonwealth. 
As Pompey, therefore, wiſely thought that his 
Reputation was intereſted in choofing the bef 
from among all good Men to fit upon that Tri- 
bunal, he was under a Neceſſity of chooſing my 
Friends. 


In making you, * Lucius Domitius, the Pre- 
ſident of this Court, he conſulted nothing but 
Equity, Reſolution, Humanity, and Honour. 
By his Law he enacted, that the Preſident of 
this Court ſhould be a Perſon of + Conſular 
Dignity ; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he held it as a Max- 
im, that Men of Diſtinction ought to be Proof 
againſt the Attacks, both of an inconſtant Po- 
pulace and a deſperate Faction: And that he p 
diſtinguiſhed you from the reſt of your Order, 
is owing to the many conſpicuous Proofs, which 
from your early Youth you have given of your 


Contempt of popular Madneſs. | 
x E 4 THERE- 


. ö 


* Lucius Domitius.] Cxeins Manlius ſeditiouſly enacted a 
Law, that the Freed-men of every Tribe ſhould be veſted with 
a Power of voting: And, when he had forcibly taken Poſſeſ- 
fion of the Capitol, he was driven from it by Cneins Domitius, © 
the Prætor, — many of his Followers flain. | 

+ It was very unuſual for any ' Perſon of Conſular Dignity 
to try a Roman Citizen. Pomponius de Orig. Jur. I. ii. J. 22. 
ſays, that this was the Province of the Quæſlors <vho were crrat- 
ed Prefidents of Criminal Courts; nor could a Conſular fit there, but 
by ſpecial Appointment of the People. It is true, Domitius was not 
immediately appointed Preſident of this Court by the People, 


but the People had devolved all their Power upon Pompey.” | a 


, 


IF 
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THEREFORE, my Lords, that we may at laſt 


come to the Nature of this Crime, and the Me- 


rits of the Queſtion ; it the Confeſſion of the 
Fact is by no Means unprecedented, if the De- 
termination of the Senate has been intirely agree- 
able to what we contended for, if the very Enac- 
tor of the Law was of Opinion, that, though no 
Queſtion of Fact could ariſe, yet there might of 
Law; if the Judges who were choſen, if the 


Preſident who was appointed, were Men who 
can diſtinguiſh upon all thoſe Points with Equi- 


ty and Underſtanding, all that remains now, my 
Lords, to be diſcuſſed is, who the Party was that 
laid the Ambuſh for the other. That I may 


more eafily and clearly handle this Point, I beg 


your Attention; while I give a ſhort State of 
the Fact. | 


Arx Publius Clodius had reſolved, when 


created Prætor, to plague his Country with every 


Species of Oppreſſion, and ſaw from the te- 
dious Management of the Comitia the Year 
before, that he could not for many Months 


enjoy his Dignity ; not conſidering it as a Step 


to other public Honours, as the reſt of the Can- 


' didates did; unwilling to act as Colleague with 


a Citizen of the conſummate Virtue of * Lu- 
| ws 9 2 dus 
Lucius Paulus.] Lucius Paulus, ſays Cicero againſt Yatinius, 
was a Man deſigned by Nature for 9 and defending the 


Commonwealth, Cuadius refuſed him as his Colleague, upon the 
Account of his ſpotleſs Honour, and untainted Chara: 
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cius Paulus, and deſirous of having his Power 
to oppreſs his Country extended to twelve 
Months, he all of a ſudden reſerved the Inte- 
reſt, he had made for that Vear, to the ſucceed- 
ing; not from any * religious Scruple, but, as 
he himſelf owned, that he might have a full 
and complete Year for enjoying his Prætorſhip, 
or, in other Words, for ruining his Country. 


He reflected, that the Exerciſe of his Præ - 
torial Power muſt be cramped and feeble, ſhould 
Milo be Conſul, whom he perceived the uni- 
verſal Applauſe of the Roman People was ready 
to raiſe to that Dignity. He then ſtruck in with 
the + Candidates who oppoſed Milo, but fo, as 
to manage the whole Sollicitations, and over- 
rule them in every Inſtance; that, as he him- 
{elf boaſted, he might ſupport all the Courts of 
Juſtice upon his own Shoulders. & He ſummon- 
ed the Tribes: He thruſt himſelf into their 

De- 


Or. Religioge aligua. The Word Religio had a very dif- 
ferent Signification mongſt the Romans, from what the Word 
Religion Ins with us.\ Nothing was more common than for a 
ſeditious Magiſtrate tq pretend ſome wayward Omen, or ſuper- 
ſtitious Trifle, ayd thereby break off the Buſineſs of the moſt 
important Aſſerpblies. The Romans were extremely tender-con- 


ſcienced in th Point, and it produced great Inconveniences to 


their State. | 
+ When Mil ſtood Candidate for the Conſulate, he had for 
Competitors Publius Plautius Hypſeeus and * Metellus Sci- 
pio, Who were not only profuſe in their Largeſſes, but alſo 
backed with Factions of armed Men. ; 
At firſt the whole Body of the Roman People was divided 
into three Parts, and upon that Account called Tribes : 


But, - 
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Deliberations, and formed a new Collinian Tribe, 
by enrolling into it a Number of the moſt aban- 
doned Citizens. The more that Clodius endea- 
voured to confound, the more Milo appeared 
to prevail. But, when the execrable Villain 
ſaw this brave Man, this irreconcileable Foe, 
muſt infallibly be Conſul; when he found his 
Election ſure, not only by the Diſcourſes, but 
by the Votes of the Roman People, he then 


threw off the Maſk, and openly declared that 
Milo muſt be ſlain. 


He next brought from the“ Apennines thoſe 
ruſtic + barbarous Slaves, whom you uſed to ſee, 
by whom he had depopulated the public Foreſts 
and plundered Tuſcany. This was by no means 


a dark Tranſaction, for he openly boaſted, that, 
| | if 


— 


But, the People afterwards growing numerous, they were 
divided into thirty-five ; but- ſtill retained their old Names 
of Tribes. Every one of theſe thirty-five Tribes had its 
reſpective Ward allotted for it, to ſerve as a Boundary 
betwixt it and the reſt of the Tribes, during the Holding of 
- the Comitia. 

- Chodius promiſed to tranſplant a Colony, provided he obtained 
the Prætorſhip. This he did with a View to bring the Poor 
over to his Intereſt, and procure their Voices. 

It was cuſtomary for thoſe of the Romans who were rich, 
to keep a great Number of Servants, upon their Country 
Farms; ſome of them would keep to the Number of 10,000 
of them. | 

+, All Foreigners were by the Romans called Barbarians, either 
becauſe they ſpoke a Language different from their own, or 
becauſe they had an unpolite and unceurtly Turn in their Be- 
haviour. | 
The Apenrnine Mountains are about fix hundred Miles in 
Length, and divide Zaly into two Parts. | 


4 


if he could not deprive Milo of the Conſulate, 
he could of his Life. This he hinted in the Se- 
nate, and declared in the Aſſembly: For * when 
Favonius, a Man of Virtue and Courage, aſked 
him, What had become of all his Hopes of gra- 
tifying his Fury, if Milo lived? He anſwered, 
That in three or four Days Milo ſhould be dead. 
This Expreſſion was immediately communicat- 
ed to Marcus Cato by Favonius. 


In the mean Time, as ſoon as Clodius knew, 
as it was eaſy for him to do, that Milo was to ſet 
out upon a ſolemn, a legal, an indiſpenſable Du- 
ty, and that he was obliged by the 18th of Ja- 
nuary to be at + Lanuvium, where he was Dicta- 
tor, in order to appoint a Prieſt, he ſuddenly 
went from Rome, as appears by the Event, that 


he might ſurprize Milo in his own Grounds. 


| Nay, he was ſo precipitately bent upon his 
' Treachery, as to leave 7 a tumultuous Meeting 
which he had ſummoned that very Day, and 
which required to be animated by his own fac- 
| Ry tious 


Favonius way a Man much careſſed by Cato, and a thorou gh 
Admirer of his Conſtancy and Principles. | 

1 Lanuvium is a free Borough, about twelve Miles diſtant 
from Rome, and is by Appian ſaid to be built by Diomedes, upon 
his Landing in Hach after the Siege of Troy. In it is the famous 
Temple of Juno, the Goddeſs of Health; to officiate in which 
Temple a Prieſt was yearly appointed by the Dictator. 

The ſame Day on which Ciadius was killed, Caius Salluftius 
and Quintus Pompeius, Tribunes of the People, both inveterate 
Enemies to Milo, made Speeches tending to ſow the Seeds of 
—_— and Faction in the Minds of the People, but eſpecially 

HE, | | | 
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tious Spirit. This he never would have done, 
had he not been reſolved to be exact to the pre- 
ciſe Time and Place of the Aſſaſſination. 


Bur Milo, after having been in the Senate 
that Day till the Houſe broke up, came Home, 
ſhifted his * Shoes and his Cloaths, and, as uſual, 
waited a little while his Wife was getting ready. 
He then ſet out, much about the Time when 
Clodius, had he deſigned to come to Rome that: 
Day, might have returned. Clodius meets him, 
equipped, upon Horſe-back, unattended by his 
Chariot, without any Incumbrances, without any 
of his uſual Grecian + Servants, and, what was 
more extraordinary, I without his Wife. While 
the Traitor before you, who had fet out with a 
murderous Intention, was riding in a Chariot 
with his $ Wife, muffled up in his Cloak, ſur- 
rounded by a numerous Incumbrance of com- 


mon Servants, fearful Women, and feeble Boys. 
1 | | 


p ABouT 


The Shoes were a diſtinguiſhing Mark of a Senator, and a 
Part of his Senatorial Dreſs. . 

+ The richer Sort of the Romans, when they travelled, were 
for the moſt part accompanied with ſome Grecians, who were 
either Muſicians for their Diverſion, or Philoſophers for their 
Improvement and Inſtruction. : 

t Mil had for his Wife Fauſſa, the Daughter of Hylla, the 


Dictator. 
$ Clodius had for his Wife one Falvia, who was afterwards 


married to Antonius : She bore Cicero ſuch an implacable Ha- 
tred, that after his Death ſhe ſpit upon his Head, and thruſt a 
Bodkin through his Tongue. | 

| Lo 0 
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AzouT an Hour before * Sun- ſet he meets 
Clodius near his own Eſtate; a Body of Men, 
taking Advantage of a riſing Ground, imme- 
diately attack him with their Darts; his Coach- 
man is killed ; he himſelf throwing off his 
Cloak, ſprings to the Ground, that he might 
fell his Life as dear as he could. The Party 
which was with Clodzus, drawing their Swords, 
run back to the Chariot that they.might attack 
him behind ; another Party, who imagined him 
already dead, began to murder his Slayes who 
had not come up; ſome of them, who were 
true to their Maſter, and were moſt forward, 
were killed; while the others ſaw the Encoun- 
ter near the Chariot, and, unable to advance to 
their Maſter's Aſſiſtance, heard from Clodius 
himſelf that he was dead, a ually believed 
he was: The Slaves of Milo then )acted, I ſpeak 
it not with an Intention to ſhift-the Charge, but 
to repreſent the Fa#, without the Orders, with- 


out the Knowledge, without the Preſence of 


their Maſter, + as every Man would wiſh his 
| | own 


* The Romans reckoned twelve Hours from the Riſing to the 
Setting of the Sun ; which Hours were longer or ſhorter ac- 
cording to the Length or Shortneſs of the Days. And, as this 


Engagement happened on the 2oth Day of January, their ſe- 
venth Hour will correſpond to our Half an Hour after Three 


in the Afternoon. 

+ The Addreſs which Cicero here uſes, in evading the Groſſ- 
neſs of Expreſſion, has been greatly and juſtly 9 by 
Nuintilian and others. Our Author ſeems to have borrowed it 


from an Expreſſion of the ſame Kind, in the Oration of Demo/: | 
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own Servants ſhould a&, were he in the like 
Circumſtances. | 


War I have laid before you, my Lords, is, 
the naked Fact; the Traitor was conquered ; 
Force was repelled by Force, or rather Audaci- 
ouſneſs was overpowered by Courage. I ſhall 
not mention the Conſequences of this Action 
to the Republic, to you, it's Conſequences to 
every good Man: They are not, it is true, of 
any Service to Milo, whoſe Deſtiny is ſuch, that 
he could not even preſerve himſelf without ſav- 
ing you and his Country. If this was unwar- 
rantable, I will then give up his Defence ; but if 
Reaſon preſcribes to the Inſtructed, Neceſſity 
to Barbarians, Cuſtom to Nations, and Inſtinct 
to Brutes, that they ought, by every Mean they 
can call in to their Aſſiſtance, to repel all Vio- 


lence 


 thenes againſt Midiar. There is, among many other Inſtances of 
the like Evaſion among the Greeks, a People remarkable for 
Decency of this Kind, a fine one in A#/chylus's Tragedy of Aga- 
mennen, where the Chorus, ſpeaking of phigenia's Death, ſays : 
Ta de, or dvr, tr) inn, 
Texpai 0: Kanxarlo bp 
T neither ſaw nor ſpeak what follow'd next, 
_ But Calchas' Arts obtain d too well their Ends. 


But the prettieſt Inſtance I know of this Manner, in any Author, 
is in Herodotus, who, ſpeaking of a Perſon who muſt either die him- 
ſelf, or kill his Maſter, ſays : "Ewa @rayzains die paul 
7 ee eee n — 
G perceived the fatal Alternative; his Maſter muſh ect 
fall by his Hand or he by that of another ; —— he choſe to be thi 
Surwiver.. Lib. L | 
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lence offered to their Bodies, * their Reputa- 
tions, or Lives: You, my Lords, ſurely cannot 
adjudge this to be an unlawful Action, without 
at the fame Time putting every Man, who falls 
into the Hands of Ruffians, upon the melan- 
choly Alternative of periſhing, either by their 
Swords, or your Deciſions. 


Hap Milo, my Lords, been of this Opinion, 
it had been much more eligible for him to have 
expoſed his Throat to the Sword of Clodius, 
more. than once before lifted againſt his Life, 
than to be put to Death by you, only for refu- 
ſing to be butchered by him. But, if you are 
unanimouſly of a contrary Opinion, the proper 
Queſtion then is not, if Clodzus was killed, for 
that we confeſs, but if he was killed ju/tly or 
unjuſtly ; a Point of Inquiry that has been be- 
fore canvaſſed in many Trials. That Treachery 
has been practiſed, is certain ; and this is what 
dhe Senate adjudged to be an Act of Treaſon. 
Buy whom it was practiſed is uncertain, there- 
fore this Court was conſtituted to inquire. Thus 
the Decree of the Senate related to the Aon, 
not to the Man; and Pompey appointed the 

| Dae Se 5 Trial, 


None of the Commentators upon this Oration have taken 
Notice, that Cicero here uſes two Words which are generally 
thought to be ſynonymous; 4 Capite, a Vita ſua ; but Caput, 
in the Reman Law, fignified a Man's Reputation or Character 
in Life, which was ſuppoſed to be as — as Life; hence a 
Trial of Bankruptcy, or any Scandal which implied Infamy, tho? 
the Puniſhment was not Death, is called Casa Capitalii. See 
my Notes upon the Oration for Quintus, Vol. III. 6 
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Trial, not upon the Matter of Fact, but of 
Law. Is there therefore nothing elſe to be de- 
cided here but who was the Aggreſſor? No- 
thing. If Milo was, whether he ought to be 
unpuniſhed ? If Cladius was, whether he ought 
not to be acquitted ? 


Bur how can it be proved that Ciodius way- 
laid Milo? It is enough, my Lords, if fo law- 
leſs, ſo preſumptuous a Brute found ſtrong Rea- 

| ſons perſuading, flattering Hopes inviting, and 
vaft Advantages ariſing from the Death of Milo. 
The Queſtion of * Caſſius therefore, Wr 
Exp COULD IT SERVE, is very applicable here. 
Though no Advantage can tempt good Men. 
very trifling Conſiderations lead the Wicked into 
Crimes. Clodius, by the Death of Milo, was 
to gain not only this Point, that, when he ſhould 
be Prætor, the Villainy of his Conduct could be 
under no Check from Milo as Conſul, but like- 
wiſe, that he muſt have been Prætor under ſuch 
Conſuls, by whoſe Connivance, if not Aſiſtance, 
he ſtill hoped that + he might brave the Re- 
8 | | public 


Caſtus, ſays Aſconius, was a Man of uncommon Severity ; 
and always, when he was Examiner in any Caſe of Murder, he 
not only exhorted, but commanded the Judges that they ſhould 
inquire, what Proſpect of Advantage could ariſe to the Mur- 
derer from the Fact. Valerius Maximus, lib. iii. cap. 7. reports, 
that his Tribunal, upon account of his unreaſonable Severity, 
was commonly called the Rock on which the Guilty ſpfit. 

1+ The Commentators, who are always moſt teizingly offici- 


dus where their Aſſiſtance is leaſt required, are filent 2 


r 


public in his frantie Projects; he farther . 


jectured, that they would not, had it been in 
their Power, oppoſe his Deſigns, ſince they lay 


under ſo ſtrong Obligations to him; and that, 


perhaps, it might have been out of their Power, 


had they attempted to chaſtiſe the Preſumption 


of ſo abandoned a Wretch, now confirmed and 
hardened by a long Perſeverance in Wickedneſs. 


. 
Art you, my Lords, alone ignorant? Are 
you only Paſſengers in this City? Are you Stran- 


Vo. I. F Town, 


the Original here, which is, Speraſſet ſe rempublicam eludert 
in illi Juis cogitatis furoribus. The Preſident Boulier, who wrote 
ſome ſenſible Notes upon the Catilinarian Orations, agrees with 
Murotus in ſuppoſing it to be a Gladiatorian Term to expreſs 
the Flouriſhes which the Combatants made with their Swords 
over their vanquiſhed Foes, and that it is extremely well adapted 
here by Cicero. But he afterwards is inclined to believe that 
the Whole ought to be read, Speraſſet ſe rempublicam ELIDERE in 
Mis fuis ConciTaT1s furoribus, What inclines him to be of 
this Opinion, both with regard to this Paſſage, and that in the 
Beginning of the firſt Catilinarian Oration, where he reads, 
Luamdin etiam furor ifle tuus nos ELIDET, is becauſe Cicero could 
not, ſays he, with any Propriety, ſay that Catiline was braving 
then the Common wealth as a Gladiator does a vanquiſhed Foe, 
ſince his Practices were actually then diſconcerted and diſcovered, 
But it is ſurprizing the Preſident ſhould be under this Miſtake. 
For Cicero, in all the Sentences that immediately follow, in- 
vei *. nor him for his Impudence, in behaving as if (not - 
wi 1 


ng he knew he was diſcovered in his Treaſons) he 


had his Sword at the Throat of his Country: And this Ex- 
flion, in a few Lines after, well explaining this, Notat, ſays 
„et defignat ad cadem noſtrum. I ſhall not there- 
fore pretend to make any Alteration in the Reading here, eſpe- 
cially as the Gladiatorian Term ſo very well agrees with the 
Character of Cladius, and as I do not apprehend the Metaphor 


of Elidere rempublicam to be quite eaſy or natural. _ 


gers to what was the common Talk of the 
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Town, whith makes no Stctet of the Laws (if 
they deſerve that Name rather than that of the 
Torches and Plagues of the City) with which 
he deſigned to brand and to fetter us all? * Sextus 
Elodins, produce, produce, produce, I ſay, that 
Regiſter of your Laws, which they ſay you 
fnatched like another Pailadiumfrom his Houſe, 
amidſt the Terror of Arms and nocturnal Riot, 
that you may transfer that illuſtrious Legacy, that 
Syſtemof Government to ſome future Tribune, if 
you can meet with anyfuch, whoſe Conduct ſhall 
be directed by your Will. Now he ſarveys'me 
with that Look, that Infolence of Look, with 
which toevery Citizen he uſed to threaten every 
Inſult: I I am indeed ſtruck with that Light 
which. breaks. from our Courts of Law. . But 
can you imagine, Sextus, that I am incenſed 


Puniſh- 


| — was > Kinknan of Clizs, and is by 
Cie often called his Am , , Aſeonius ſays, that he 
way the Body of Chairs into the Senate-houſe. 
he Palladium was a wooden Image of 'Pallas, whieh the 

—— imagined had fallen from Heaven into an uncovered 
Temple: Upon conſulting the Oracle, they were told that Troy 
fhould be ſafe fo long us it remained there. Some think that 
 Diomedes, others that C carried it off; however the Mat- 
ter be, certain it is, that it was lodged in che Tem 4 
and reſcued from the Flames of that Edifſce, by 

High _ 2 
I There is a very delicate Irony here, Mood ny puke 
men curiæ, which may be tranſlated as I have, and is at the ſame 


Pime a humorous Taunt upon Salus Clatiue, a buſy progivati- 


| eat ignorant Demagogue, prin ging. terms the Light 


| uh the Courts of Law. 


_ Xo You, who inflicted a more eruel | 


Puniſhment upon the Man I moſt hated, than 
my Humanity ſuffered me to require? You 
threw the bloody Coarſe of Publius Clodius out 
of his Houſe, you threw it into the public 
Streets; you by Night abandoned it, ſtripped of its 
Images, Pageantry, Pomp and Praiſe, half con- 
ſumed with + unhallowed Wood, as a Prey to 
prowling Dogs: All this, + though you did it 
to à lawleſs Wretch, yet can I not commend it; 
but, as my Enemy was the Object of your Cru- 
elty, ſurely I have no Reaſon to be offended. 


Vov ſaw, thy Lords, that the Pretorſhip of 
en ,, cn | 


Pie tells us, that the Halls of the great Men, amon 
the, Romans, were adorned with the Images of their deceaſed 
Friends, done in Wax; and that, when any of the Family was 

to be buried, theſe Images were to be carried along in Proceſ- 

fion with the Corps, | 1 © 
7 - When any one of a noble and illuſtrious Family died, one 
of the Friends was pitched upon to praiſe the deceaſed Perſon : 
Hence Funeral Orations drew their Origin. , 

+ Pedianus ſays, that, when Sextus us was Commander, 
the People brought the Body of Publius Cladius into the Senate- 
houſe, and burnt it with rhe Deſks, the Judgment ſeats, the 
Tables, and the Books ; by which Fire the Senate-houſe was: 
ſet on Fire, and the Peraa Baſlica, which was contiguous to it; 
was burnt down. But at the Funeral of great Men Amomum 
and Balſam were uſed. | | 

There is a double Reading, hete, which has oecafioned a 
great deal of ridiculous Altereation amongſt — pe ata" 

ne Set reads. arie fecifti ; the other, Ee  necoffarid 
Heſli, bur ere Fa, (pls A a Conſiſtence of S 
I ſhould be willing to venture'the Alteration of three Letters, 
dread, Nam rem eff xEFARIO ei. This Alteration ren» 

the Sentence and the Senſe compleat ; nor is it at all vio- 

when we confider the frequent Miſtakes which happen 

ugh the Contraction or Omiſſion of Tranſcribers in the laſt 
Letters-of Words. | 5 
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Cladius could neither have begun nor ended, 
without putting the Public under the ſtrongeſt 
Apprehenſions of a fatal Revolution, unleſs the 
Man, who had both the Courage and Ability 
to controul him, ſhould be Conſul. As the 
whole Roman People threw their Eyes upon 
Mis for this Purpoſe, what Citizen could have 
heſitated a Moment to have beſtowed his Vote 
in delivering himſelf from Dread, and his Coun- 
try from Danger? But, now that Clodius is re- 
moved, it requires extraordinary Efforts in Milo 
to ſupport his Election. The Glory which was 
peculiar to him, and which daily increaſed by 
his ſtemming the Cladian Fury, is now va- 
niſhed by the Death of Clodius. You, my 
Lords, need now fear no Citizen; but Milo hay 
loſt the Obje& that exerciſed his Courage, the 
| Intereſt that ſupported his Election, and the 
Fountain that ſupplied his Glory. The Elec- 
tion of Mibb to the Conſulate, which in the 
Life-time of Clodius could not be defeated, now 
that he is dead, begins to be diſputed. Thus 
the Death of Ciodius not only is of no Advan- 
tage to, but has weakened the Intereſt of Milo. 


Bur it may be ſaid that Hatred prevailed, 


Anger prompted, and Reſentment puſhed him 
on, he avenged his own Wrongs, he redreſſed 
his own Grievances. No, my Lords, I will 


- prove that theſe were Motives, I will not ſay 


more, 


-__ a: as» a. 
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more prevalent in Cladius than in Milo, but ex- 
iſting with the one in the higheſt Degree, with 
the other in none; and what require you more ? 
For why ſhould Milo bear to Clodius, that Source, 
that Ripener of his Glory, any other Reſent- 
ment than what every Patriot ought to bear to 
every Ruffian? But the Enmity of Clodius was 
grounded firſt on Milo, being the Reſtorer and 
Protector of my Liberty and Life; then upon 
his oppoſing and controuling his Violence and 
Fury ; and laſtly, upon his commencing his 
Accuſer : For Clodius, as long as he lived, was 
liable to be convicted by Milo upon the * Plotian 
Law. Can you, my Lords, imagine that all 
this could go eaſily down with the overbearing 
Spirit of Cladius? How deep, and in an unjuſt. 
Perſon even how juſtifiable, muſt have been his 


Hatred ? 


Ir now. remains that Clodius ſhould be vin- 
dicated by Arguments drawn from his Manners 
and Character, and that theſe muſt convict 
Milo. It muſt be proved that Clpdius was all 
Gentleneſs, and Mib all Violence! How fo, 
myLords? When I bad my + melancholy Adieu - 

ane e ad Dec rn 0a A 

„The Phtlan Law was 2 Law enakted by Marcus Plotius 
$ykvanes, the Tribune of the People, enjoining a Court to fit 
In thoſe. who commited public Outrages by the Aſiſtance 


armed Men. i | 
+ When Cicero loſt the Plea in Agitation between him and 


Cladiu;, he cloathed himſelf in a mean Garb, and made * | 


4 


| 
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to you and this City, did I decline ſtanding my 
Trial, or did I not retire from the Slaves, the 
Arms, and the Outrages of Clodius? Then 
where was the Juſtice in reſtoring me to Li- 
berty, if he could be juſtified in driving me 
into Exile? He had ſummoned. me, I know he 
had, to take my Trial; he had amerced me in 
a Fine, and impeached me of Treaſon. Had 
J Reaſon to dread the Event of a Trial in a 
Cauſe which, as it related to you, was infamous, 
and, as it concerned me, inglorious? Was this 
the Caſe ? No, but I was unwilling to expoſe 
my Countrymen, whoſe Liberties my Counſels 
had preſerved, and whoſe Lives my Dangers 


had faved, to the Swords of needy Shares: and 


Pres Citizens. 


I = my Lords, I ſaw * 1 Horten- 


Re- 


pus, the preſent Light and Ornament of the 


ta the P acer, t9 revent his Applications of 

this Kind, Fac him through 0 Al the Streets, attended with 

a Crowd of foul- mouthed Fellows, who not enly-infolently 

upbraided Gicero with his having changed his Dreſs, but like- 
wiſe threw Stones at him, and NG him with Dirt. 

Many of Ciceros Friends adviſed wo, before he went into 


Baniſhment, to try his Fate in A inſt Chodizs ; but, hav- | 


ing the Welfare and Happineſs o his ellow-Citizens much at 


Heart, he gloxiouſly reſolved rather to bayiſh himſelf than ex- 
them to 


. When Ch Ta the Sentence ua apon him by Chi, 


the Senate and People of Name inclined to order hi rg wear 4 
mean and plain Dreſs; but the Conſuls Pi and G vigo- 


ſed this Mo Clodius bout the Senate - 
ee ee 


/ 


for MIL O. 2. 
Republic, almoſt aſſaſſinated by Slaves while 
he aſſiſted me; and in the ſame Tumult, the 
excellent Marcus Vibienus a Senator, who was 
in his Company, was mortally wounded. When 

did the Dagger bequeathed to Clodius by * Car 
tiline afterwards reſt in its Sheath? He aimed 
it at me; but I was unwilling that you, my 
Lords, ſhould intercept the Stroke. It threat- 
ened the Lite of + Pompey, and ſtained the 
Appian Way, that Monument of the Cladias 
Family, with the Blood of Papyrizs. The 
fame, the very ſame Dagger, you know it was, 
after long Internuſſion, again lifted to my Breaſt, 
and lately had almoſt put an hh to my Days 
at the Palatium. T 


18 there any Parallel to this in the Character 
of Milo? Of Milo, my Lords, whoſe Power 
was neyer forcea erted but in preventing 
Clodius, when he could not be brought to the 
Fufice, from violating the Peace N his Coun- 

e tty, 


ſome Senators ſallied forth * the Houſe god, tn 4 their 
Cloaths,.a Kind of Tamult enſued, in which was 
wounded by tbe Saldiers. 

* Chdius was fixmly attached to the Intereſts of Calas. 

t Cldius had appointed a Cut-throat to lie in Ambuſcade for 
the Life of Pompey. a 

t Na Seve was a Street in Rome, ſo called from the Sacri- 
ces in it, offered up by Twhs and Romulus. & hogan where 
the Church of St. Clement and the Amphitheatre | 
now ſtand : and, going to the Foot of the — it 
ended near the Capitol, or at that Place which has fince = 
called the Arch of Septimius, Severus. It was the 


deen in all ane 3 in D the , or King's House, 


\ 
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try. Had his Intention been to kill him, what 
full, what frequent, what glorious Opportuni- 
ties had he? Muſt he not have been juſtified by 
every Law of Self-defence, had the Ruffian fall. 
en in the Attack he made upon his Houſe and 
Houſhold Gods? Was not the Life of Chdrus 
at the Mercy of Mil, when his Colleague 
* Publius Sextus, a Citizen of diſtinguiſhed 

Merit and Courage, was wounded ? And again, 
when the excellent Nintus Fabricius was a- 
buſed, and when the Forum was polluted with 
the Blood of innocent Romans, upon his propo- 
fing the Law which reverſed my Baniſhment? 
Again, when the Houſe of Lucius Cæcilius, 
that brave, that equitable Prætor, was affaulted? 
Again, when the Law in my Favour paſſed? 
When the chearful Voice of. the afſembled 
People of all Zaly, arouſed. by a Concern for 
my Safety, chearfully decreed to Milo the Me- 
rit of my Deliverance; and, had he then ſtruck 
the Blow, Rome herſelf would have been proud 
to haye ſhared in the Glory, 


Ar that Time the noble and brave ＋ Pub. 
lius e the n of * the Ayen- 


| we 


* n of the People; and the Favouters 
ob] Clodins, having aſſembled, made an Attack upon him, be- 
| ate he had given bly Vors for Cicere's Return. 

abricius was alſp a Tribune of the People along 
ih Sextps, and treated by the Clodians in the ſame Manner, 
attempting to 2 —— paſſed for Ciceros Return. 


Publius ho a 
tim Hom under kis Conſulate 
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ger of his Crimes, the Protector of the Senate, 
the Aſſertor of your Authority, the Patron f 
that public Meeting, and the Reſtorer of -my 
Safety, was Conſul : Seven Pretors, eight Tri- 
bunes of the People, oppoſed Clodius and fa- 
youred me. * Pompey too, the Propoſer and 
Patron of my Return, whom all the Senate ſe- 
conded in that important, that illuſtrious De- 
cree which reverſed. my Baniſhment, was his 
Enemy. Pompey, who encouraged the Roman 
People ; and who, upon the Decree. paſt in my 
Favour at ꝶ Capua, gave out the Watchword that 
united all 7aly, then imploring the Sanction 
of his Authority, in a general Demand to have 


my Sentence reyerſed. In ſhort, ſo ſtrong w 


the Affections of the Public towards me, and 


. ſo. invincible their Hatred to Clodius, that, had 


he then been killed, their Cares had not, as 
; | no, 


— A Craſſus, and Julius Cet, all envied the 
» Cicero had by putting an End to the 
Conſpiracy 0 Catiline ; for which Reaſon P ſuffered him 
to be baniſhed by Clodius, when he might eaſiſy have prevented 
it. But when Pompey underſtood that the Senators and all the 
Roman Knights were angry with him for neglecting to ſuccour i 
Man, to whom both hy and he had been ſo much oblig 


and when he ſaw that the ſame Danger threatened him 


Chdius, he made a Motion to the Senate to recall Cicero, (tho 
the Clodian Law had expreſly forbidden any Prætor, Tribune, 
or any Perſop whatever to 30 ſo) and made Mention of his 
Character with the greateſt Reverence and Honour. 

"+ The Inhabitans > of made a Decree for the Recalling 
bor topo wanton - came from all the Quar- 
ders of ah to Pompey, whom ordered to repair to 
ang bog that Favour of the Senate, 
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now, been employed how to acquit, but how 
to reward, the Man by whoſe hand he fell. 


Yer Mih, ever moderate, twice employed 
the legal, but never once the violent Means of 
Redreſs againſt Clodiys. But what do I talk ? 
When * Mih was liable in a private Capacity to 
the Juſtice of the People, when Cladius was his 
Proſecutor, when Pompey was affaulted while 
fpeaking in Defence of Milo, how eaſy, nay, 
- how juſtifiable had it then been to have killed 
him? Even lately, when + Mark Antony 12 
inſpired every 8 Man with the Hoke 
ſeeing better Days; when that noble Youth Se 
bravelyundertaken the weightieſt Concern of his 
Country, and held at Bay that Savage who had 

his Neck out of the Toils of Juſtice ; 
Immortal Gods ! how favourable was then the 


Juncture, and how convenient the Spot for diſ- 


patching him? How eaſy had it been for Milo, 
ben Pompey began to ſpeak in Fayour of Mile, the Abet- 
tors of Chdius raiſed a terrible Clamour, which laſted all the 
Time he was ſpeaki Nat content with drowning his Voi 
the Lovduefs of of their Cries, they went further and loaded 
with err and the moſt abuſive This 
neither frightened the brave Pompey, nor any = m give _ 


Fink r c Hours withous 
termiſſion. 


N 


wards waged a Civil War with 
great Friend to Cicero, but afterward 
ng m 


* 
CR. Se. Mach . gt IO. 
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when Clodiuſ ſheltered his guilty Head beneath 
a dark Stair-caſc, to have diſpatched that Curſe. 
of his Country, and thereby have at once con- 
ſulted his on wats and. a . 8 
C 5 * 


How frequent were his O peel while 
the Comitia were held in the open Field? 
When Cladius had forcibly broke in upon the 
paliſades, and employed every Outrage of Swords 
and Stones; and then, daunted Aich the Look 
of Milo, fled towards the River; how earneſt 
were your, and every good Man's Wiſhes, that 
n 
Courage f * 056 


Fuad Mi þ then be ſuppoſed to incur. the 
Reſentment of ſome, yet deaf to the Applauſe 
of all ? Was he afraid to venture when he might 
have ventured ſecurely, when the Laws, the 
Place, and the Time, were on his Side, and 
yet boldly ſtrike when the Raſhneſs of the Deed, 
unfavourable Circumſtances, and an untoward 
Juncture endangered his Life? Eſpecially, my 
Lords, as his for the higheſt Honour 
his Country can beſtow, and the Day of his E- 
lection was at hand; a Day (for I haye expe- 
| rienced the Fears, the Anxieties, and the Cares, 

inſeparable from Ambition, and a Deſire of tho 
Conſulate) when we dread every thing, when 
We dread not only the Effect of puplic Peprondh 
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but the Reſult of private Suſpicion ; when we 
tremble at Rumour, however falſe, however 
invented, however idle the Story; when we 

explore the Looks and Features of every Man 
we meet: For nothing, my Lords, is ſo deli- 
cate, nothing ſo tender, nothing ſo frail, and no- 
thing ſo flexible, as the Opinion and Sentiments 
of ous Fellow-Citizens on ſuch Occafions ; who 
not ofly reſent the d/honourable Conduct of 
4 * Candidate, but often loath him when pur- 


ſuing e moſt  Public-ſpirited f Meaſures. 


| "SHALL Mil then, on the Day of Election, a 

Day which he'wiſhed, which he ſighed to ſee, 
be ſuppoſed to approach that auguſt Aſſembly 
with his Hands imbrued in Blood, betraying and 


e his Guult ? How # WP, is this to 


the 


: 5 8 * 3 "i *. 
# # W; „ „1 7 * 


w# + 


<P \ Thoſe who ſought td Magitirary” in Rome, were dreſſed 
in white Robes, in order to diſtinguiſh them from other People ; 
| hence they were filed Candidates, | from a Latin Word fignify- 
white. 

This is a very, juſt oft and a Ei Obſervation with our 
PRs He had obſerved that the daily Meanneſs of- 
Sollicitation; to which a Candidate was ſubjeQ, took away that 
Dignity from their Perſons and Characters which a leſs fre- 
__ Appearance in Public might have-preſeryed. He touches 

gly upon this in his Oration for Myrna, which the. Rea- 
der may ſee. The Word Fafiidire properly expreſſes that 
Contempt which a Woman feels for a Lover who is * 
a banned hav Rod. 

| i faftidia. Virg. Eel. ii. 


Sr ly 2 chat a Clidid rs for pablic Of 
el ht to court the Public as he would do a $, Wi 
bſence ſometimes heightens Paſſion, and a conſtant wed 
—— Attendance gives Contempt. 
Becauſe Milo was a very religious Perſon, "and the Cere- 


mony of Election was proceeded upon after Sacred Rites. 
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the Man Vet how natural was it for Clodius to 
imagine that, were Milo murdered, he * would 
reign as abſolute as a King? For who, my 
Lords, is ignorant, that the Source of Injury, 
the Incentive to Guih, is the Hope of Impunity ? 
Where might theſe Hopes then be preſumed 
to lie? In Milo, who is now' before you, ar- 
raigned for doing a meritorious, or, at leaſt, an 
unavoidable Piece of Juſtice ; or in Cladius, who 
had fo thorough a Contempt both of + Trials 
and Penalties, that he delighted in nothing that 
was not repugnant to Humanity, and no 
tent with Law ? 


BuT why ſhould 1 argue, why diſpute any 
longer! I call upon you, Quintus Petilius, who 
are a brave and an honourable Man; I appeal 
to you, Marcus Cato, whom a certain divine 
Award has placed on that Tribunal.. You were 
informed by ' Favon/us, that Clodius had told 
him, you heard, even in the Life-time of Cio- 
dius, that he had threatened, Milo ſhould be 

* Orig. Regnaturum. Every body knows how invidious wo 


the Romans every thing was which hinted. at the Reſtoration of 
Monarchical Government. 


When C/odius was accuſed of , for having ſtolen, 
by the Help of Women's Apparel, into e A — . | 


the Sacrifices of Diane were performing, he bri 
and Milo inſiſting upon his ſtanding a Trial, he — — 
mit to the Authority of the Court. 

The Roman Laws expreſly diſcharged any Man 


from 
Ty at theſe Sacrifices, which the Roman Matrons om bin 
mo of 9 ä , 7 


* 1 ,« K nůãamh m n 0h QH˙] ¶ D“ . — — 
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dend in three Days. On the fourth Day he at- 
ted what He had before threatened, and, as 
he made no Scruple to diſcloſe what he deſign- 


eld, halt ke pee toads 
f 


1 — 


Bor bow 1500 Chdius de certain of his Day | 


1 That I have already accounted for. It was an 


eafy Matter to learn the Day ſet apart for the 
Bactifices of the Dictator of Lanuvium. He 
faw that Mi was indifpenſably obliged to ſet 


out for Lamvium on that Day. He therefore 
was on the Road before-hand. But, on what 


Day? On that Day, as J obſerved before, when 


4 diſtracted mad Aſſembly was ſpirited up by 
i= Arts of his own Creature, a corrupted Tri- 
une. A Day, an Aſembih, and a Tumult, that 
he would have enjoyed, had he not been eager 
fq execute the meditated Murder. Therefore he 
could have even a Reaſon for going, though he 
had none for ſtaying : Milo, fo far from — 
15 in his Power to ſtay, was obliged to go, not 
y Duty only, but Neceſſity. It appears there- 
fore, Chdius was ſure that Milo muſt that Day 
be on the Road; but, it may be aſked, had 
Mio no Reaſon to know he muſt meet with 


ar 
"Give me Leave firlt to a. 955 Tae flow 


be could come by this Knowledge? A Queſ- 


tion you cannot put with Regard to Cladius: 
| ; F or, 


— 


are given up by this Evidence. In the rſt 


W 
For, had he aſked no other than his Intimate 
Trius Patinas, he might have learned that Mi- 
D was under a Neceſſity, as a Dictator of * Lanu- 
uum, to create a Flamen there that very Day 
and a great many others, every Man of Lanu- 
vium, could have readily informed him of this 
Fact. But how was Milo to learn when Clodius 
returned ? Admit that he enquired, ſee what a 
large Conceſſion I make; I admit, with my 
Friend + Arrius, that he had corrupted a Slave. 
But read the Evidence that is before you; Caius 
Caffinius, ſurnamed Scola, an Interamnian, an 
intimate Companion of Publius Cladius, and 
who formerly ſwore that Cladius at the ſame 
Hour was at I Interamma and Rome, tells you 
that Publius Clodius was to have paſſed that Day 
at his Seat near F Alba, but that he received the 


- fudden News that Cyrus, the Architect, was 


dead, upon which he immediately reſolved. to 
ſet out for Rome. Caius Clodius, another Com- 
panion of Publius Clodius, concurs in the fame 
Facts. Oblerre, my Lords, how many Points 


Place, Milo n acquitted of any TIP 


> few Pen: adn ts en 22 
Acquaintance of Claus: From him Clodius might learn that 
Mils was to come to Lansvium. 

Arrius was an intimate Friend of Cicere's, whoſe ſplendid 
ts he mentions in his Oration againſt Yatinias. 

11 D of Umbria, and was ſo called, becatiſe 

food between two Rivers : It is bythe Moderns called Terms. 

"$ Abo was fo called from CONN On 
Ou when 2 
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he could. have of intercepting chdius upon the 
Road, as it was impoſlible he could expect to 
meet . In the next Place (for I ſee no 
Reaſon why in my own Perſon I ought not to 
make my Advantage of this Circumſtance) 
know, my Lords, that there were ſome that ſol - 
licited m2 Law for this Proſecution, who af- 
firmed, that, though the Murder was committed 
by the Hand of Milo, yet that the Plot was 
laid by a more eminent Perſon. They meant 
ME, and theſe abandoned Ruffians, by this 
| Suggeſtion, repreſented me as a Robber and 
Murderer. Thus they, who ſay that Clodius 
would not have returned to Rome that Day, had 
he not heard of the Death of * Cyrus, are con- 
demned upon their own Evidence. Thus I 
recover my Spirits, I am acquitted ; and aſſured 
none will ever ſuſpe& my Counſels could hatch 
what it was im por my Heart ſhould con- 


ceive. 


as me now touch upon their other Ob- 

; jections: For there is an obvious one, ſay they; | 
. that Cladius, as he was to have 
remained at his Seat in Alba, did not leave his 
Seat upon any murderous Intention, and could 
entertain no Deſign of ſurprizing Milo. But it 

is har , 156 the Perſon who, as is pretended, 


informed 


„ This 3 
Kory, but Cicero makes Mention of him in his Letters to þis 
| Rrocher Qiatus, 3 


wre, 


ccc 


informed him of the Death of Cyrus, did not 


inform him of that, but of Milos Approach. 
For, what could he inform him with regard to 
Cyrus, whom Clodius, when he went from Rome, 
left expiring ? T was preſent, I ſealed up his * 
Will along with Clodrus ; for he Had publicly 
made his Will, and had appointed Clodizs and 
me his Heirs. And was he then told, at the 
tenth Hour of the Day after, that the Man, 
whom he had left in the Agonies of Death at 
the third Hour of the Day before,” was dead ? 
But, admitting it had been fo, + why all this 
Hurry back to Rome ? Why travel in the Night- 
time? What occaſioned all this Haſte ; Was it, 
becauſe he was the Heir ? In the firſt Place, the 
Legacy required no Hurry on his Part. In the 
next Place, if it had, could he receive it only 
that Night, and muſt he have loſt it, if he had 
waited till next Day? But, as a Journey in the 
Night to Town was rather to be ſhunned than 
defired on the Part of Clodius, ſo on the Part of 
Milo, had he formed a Plot againſt his Enemy's 
Life, it is to be preſumed, that, as he knew Clo- 
dius was to come that Night to Town, he 

Von I. arp cb Gots 1; v7 ot oaauld 
At the Drawin ap of Teſtaments it was required, that ſe- 
ven Witneſſes ſhould be preſent ; then the Heirs ligned and 
ſealed the Teſtament. One would be apt to think trom this 
Paſlge of Cicero, that an Heir might likewviſe. be a Witneſs in 

f This is a vety SUE Patt of our Author's Reaſoning z 
ſince Clodius, if the Fact was really. eſtabliſhed, might have 


many Reaſons for coming to Rome ; nor does Cicero offer any 
Evidence that Cyrus was ſo near his Death when he left him. 
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would have watched his ann. by . 
auen fend 


"Yap Mil Eiled Clodins by EW in a ſuſ- 
picious Place, haunted with * Robbers, eyery- 
body, had he denied the Fact, mult have be- 
bered the Man in whoſe Preſervation, even 
though he, confeſſes it, all Mankind takes 2 
Concern. Let us conſider, firſt, this Belief muſt 
have gained Ground from the Character of the 
Place, which is a Haupt and Refuge of Rob- 
bers; while the ſilent Solitude and truſty Shades 
mult haye concealed Mui. Next, as many had 
been harraſſed, ſtripped, and plundered by the 
Deceaſed near the ſame Place, and many more 

dreaded leſt they ſhould be treated in the ſame 
Manner, the Suſpicion muſt have fallen upon 
them. In ſhort, all + Etrurig might have been 
arraigned as criminal, 


Bor Charus, bein, g reſolved to _ that 
Day from + + Aricta, ſtruck off from his Road 
cord chat of Alba. Now, tho Milo had 
been 


2 8 the Way of . who was one of dude An- 
ceſtors, ſtood the Tomb of one Bafilivs, a very rich Man; and 
Place had become famous for the many Merders commit 

at it. 

F Clodius had pften appeared in Arms, to baniſh the Z/r4- 
rians from their. Po an. 

l lies upon the Tuſcan Sea, and reaches to the e 
| 7 ena Toyn of l on de Appian Way. 
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been abſolutely ſure that Cladius had left Aricia, 
yet he had Reaſon to ſuſpect, that, though he 
| — 2 that Day to Rome, he would call 
at his own Seat which lies upon the Road. Why 
then did he not either diſpatch him before he 
reached it, leſt he had remained there, or plant 
himſelf in a proper Place where he was ſure 
Clodius was to paſs in the Night-time? Thus 
far, my Lords, every Circumſtance concurs in 
proving that the Life of Cladius was uſeful t6 
Mil; but that Ciodius could reach the darling 
Object of his Ambition only by the Death of 
Milo: That the one had an 'invincible Malice 
at the other; the other none at him: 'That the 
coniſtant Practice of the one was to commit, and 
of the other to ſuppreſs, Violener: That the 
Life of Milo was publicly threatened,” and his 
Death foretold by Glodius ; but it appears, that 
Milo uſed no ſuch Threatenings : That the Day, 
on which he was to ſet out, was known to 
Clodius ; but that Milo was intirely T1gnotant of 
the Time when Clodius was to return: That 
Milos Journey was indiſpenſable, but that of 
Clodrus, if any thing, was inconvenient: That 
the one had declared he was to leave Rome on 2 
certain Day ; but that the other had concealed 
his Intentions of returning on that Day: I. hat 
no Accident had altered Milo s Deſign; but that 
the other ma invented Pretexts for altering] his; 5 
8 2 That, 
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That, if Milo had intended to way-lay Clodius, 
he would have hovered: about the City till it 
was dark; but that, though the other had no 
Reaſon to fear Milo, he ought to have dread- 
2 a * Wund Rome ſo le in the N ight. 


Lat: us now. examine the MES Point, 
3 the Place where they encountered was 
moſt favourable to Milo, or to Clodius. But, 
my Lords, are you longer to deliberate, are you 
longer to doubt of that? Since it was near the 
Eſtate of Cladius, where at leaſt a thouſand able- 
bodied Men were employed in carrying on his 
extravagant Buildings. Did Milo think he had 
the Advantage, by attacking him from a riſing 
Ground, and therefore choſe ſuch a Ground 
for the Scene of Action? Or did Clodius wait 
for him upon that Ground, which he thought 
ſo favourable for his treacherous Attack ? My 

Lords, the Thing ſpeaks itſelf, and that ſure is 
the ſtrongeſt Argument. | 


Wut the Thing to. be N in Paint- 
ing inſtead of Words, you might even then 


diſtinguiſh | the. Traitor from the undefigning 


| Perſon; as the one was ſitting in his Cha- 
riot, wrapped up in his Cloke, and his Wife 


by his Side, it is hard to ſay if the Cloke, the 


Chariot, or the Companion, was the greateſt 
5 lncumbrance. For what can carry leſs the Ap- 


PEArance 


re ee UY ere 


pearance of a Deſign to fight, than a Man in- 
tangled in a Cloke, ſhut up in a Chariot, and 
almoſt fettered by a Wife? Now, my Lords, 
ſurvey Clodius, firſt leaving his Seat in a Hurry; 
for what Reaſon ? In the Evening; upon what 
Emergency? Late; to what Purpoſe, eſpecial- 
ly at that Seaſon ? He ſtrikes off to Pompey's: 
Country-houſe ; why ? that he might  viſie 
Pompey ? He knew he was at his Seat by A 
bium *, Was it to view his Houſe? He had 
been in it a thoufand Times. Then what 
could be his Motive for all this Sauntering and 
Shifting ? Why ; to loiter, to gain Time, that 
he might be ſure to be on the Spot when Mila 
came up, * 


Now, view the Way of Travelling of a well · 
appointed Robber, compared with the Incum- 
brances of Milo. Clodius, before that Day, 
always travelled with his Wife: On that Oc- 
caſion ſhe was abſent ; He conſtantly rode in 
a Chariot; he was then on Horſeback : His 
Greek Minions ſtill attended him wherever he 
went, even when he poſted down to the + Tuſ- 
can Camp: At that Time he had nothing 


trifling, nothing ſuperfluous in his Retinue. Mi- 


2 G3. bs, 


* Allium is a Town at the Mouth of the Tyber. 

Here Cicero mentions the Conſpiracy of Cati/ize, when 
the Conſpirators formed a Camp in Tuſcam, with a View to 
draw down the Odinm of the Judges upon Ciadius, who was 

| once 
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lo, contrary to his conſtant Practice, happened 
then to carry along with him a Band of 
Singing Boys, and a. Troop of Girls, be- 
longing! to his Wife; Cladius, who never tra- 
velled without his Whores, his Catamites, and 
his Pimps, was, on that Occaſion, attended 
as a Man who expected to encounter with 
a Man. Why then, it may be ſaid, did Co- 
Aas fall? Becauſe, my Lords, the Travel- 
ler does. not always fall by the Hand of the 
Robber; but ſometimes the Robber by that of 
the Traveller. Becauſe, tho Clodrzs prepared at- 
tacked Mi unprepared, yet it Was an Attack 
of a Woman upon Men. For Milo never was 


ſo little upon his Guard as to leave himſelf quite 


defenceleſs: He kept it always in View what 
an Intereſt Chdins had in his Death, how great 
4 Hatred ef His Perſon, and what a Temerity 
in his Nature: He likewiſe knew the large 
Reward his Enemy had ſet upon his Head, and 
the determined Reſolution with which he pur- 
ſued his Life: Therefore he never expoſed his 


Perſon ungüarded and unattended. Add to 


this, Accidents, the uncertain Event of the En- 
counter, and the common Chance of War, 


which often turns the Scale againſt the Victor, 


when ready to ſeize his Prey, and exulting with 

r Go | Succels. 
once engaged in it. Afonius tells us, that Clcd#us, out of Fear 
of Cicero, when Conſul, inclined to join the Camp of Catiline, 


which then lay at Feſalæ, in Tuſcany, but that, after he had fer 
put, he repented, and returned to Reme. , 


r SS anc ama 


» 
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Succeſs. Add, the unſkilfulneſs of a fluſhed, 
ſtuffec, ſtapit Leader, who, after he had fur- 
rounded the Perſon of his Foe; nlevet reflected 
that he had fill to deal with his Tore ręmote 
Attendants; with whom encountering, white 
they were burning with Reſentment, and de- 
ſpairing of their Maſter's Life, he received that 
Chaſtiſement, which every faithful Servant will 
inflict on the Man whom he e to be his 
Maſtet 8 Munter. 


But th why has he ſet 187 Liber. 
ty? Becauſe he was afraid Teft they/ſhould 
betray him, leſt they ſhould not be ite to en 
dure Pain, leſt they ſhould be tortated to con- 
fs, that Chodius was killed by the Servants of 
Milo upon the Appian Way ? But what Oeca- 
fion for Torture? What was you to extort ? If 
Chdius was killed? He was killed: But, whe- 
ther awfully or uglawfully, can that be extort- 
ed by the F Rack? The Executioner may put 
the Queſtion as to the Matter of Fact, but the 
Matter of Law belongs only fo the Judge. 

8 4 | Tur 

„ The ene! Manumiſſion was by the . per- 
formed in this Mannet : The Maſter, holding the Servant hy 
the Head, and ſometimes by —_ 2 N * the my 
Fer Hola btn —_ — from that Time call. 

ed Manumitted, or a Freed Man. 

1 Bquilews, in the Original, was a Kind of racking Babies, 


in the Form of a- Horſe uſed by the Romain 3 
Truth — —— 


ER: 
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"Fax Queſtion, 12 from Law, we now 
debate; the Queſtion, to be extorted by the 
Rack, we have already confeſſed. But if. you 
_ rather aſk. why he ſet them at Liberty, than 

why he did not give them extraordinary Re- 
wards, it is a Proof that you are at a Lois how 
to:fix a Charge upon the Priſoner. For Mar- 
| cus: Cato, who ſits on this Bench, and who ne- 
ver ſpeaks but with Spirit and Reſolution, ſaid 
in a mutinous Aſſembly, which was quelled by 
Milo's perſonal Authority, that Slaves who de- 
fended the Life of their Maſter, deſeryed not 
only Liberty, but the moſt extenſive Rewards: 
For what Reward can be too great for a Maſ- 
ter to beſtow upon thoſe Slaves, through whoſe 
a Duty, Affection, and Courage he lives ; though 

Life iclelf, my Lords, is but a ſecond Conde 
ration, when compared with that of their ſaving 
him from, glutting the Eyes, and ſatiating the 
Wiſhes of his moſt mortal Enemy, with the 
Sight of his mangled bloody Coarſe. Vet, had 
he not freed them, he muſt have delivered theſe 
Preſervers of his Life, theſe Avengers of Villai- 
ny, theſe Defenders of innocent Blood, to the 
Pain and Ignominy of a * Rack. Vet, of all his 
Misfortiines, one is more tolerable than the 

2 295 | tt; Sy ily be 7 reſt, 


Hud Sn is mow © 

* 8 to the Roman an * 9 could 
not be M upon the 'Rack.—Appius Clodius, Son of 
Gaius Cldins, Brother of Publius - Chodizs;: demanded that 9s; 


8 Servant ſhould be 8 Manner. 
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reſt, which is, that, however it fares with him 
ſelf, it has been in his Power to reward them 
as they have deſerved. 


Bur the Confeſſions, that are now 1 
in the * Porch of the Temple of Liberty, bear 
hard upon Milo. From whoſe Slaves are — 
extorted, let me aſk you? From thoſe of Pub- 
lius Clodius. Who demanded them? Appius. 
Who produeed them ? Appius. From whence 
came they ? From Appius. Immortal Gods! 
Can any Thing be more cruel? No Slave can 
be examined againſt his Maſter, but in + a Caſe 
of Inceſt, as was that of Cladius; who now ap- 
proaches more near the Gods, than he did when 
he forced his Way into their moſt awful Retire- 
ments; and about whoſe Death there is the 
fame Inquiſition as is due to a Violation of their 


ſacred 


, Hard by the Temples were Halls, LAS the Courts often 
ſat, and the Senate was kept, becauſe it was reckoned unlawful 
for it to meet in any other than in an holy Place. 

The Ancient Romans worſhipped Liberty as a Goddeſs, as G. 
cero informs us in his ſecond Book on the Nature of the Gods: 
To this Goddeſs Sempronius Gracchus (the Founder of the Grace" 
chian Race) cauſed a Tomye to be erected out of the Money 
raiſed by Fines. 

+ The Reaſon of this, as we learn from one of the Decla- 
mations aſcribed to Quintilian, was, becauſe criminal Corre- 
N of this Nature are ſo cloſely carried on, that Slaves 
alone can know them. But the Reader is not to miſtake” the 
Word Inceſt, as if it could be applied only to Guilt — 
two near Blood Relations. For it is applied by La 
iicit Communications, fuch as was that of Cladius w = — 
mingled with the Ladies at the Elefine Rites. The 5 * 


our Author's- Sarcaſm, Which follows, conſiſts in this. 
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ſacred Myſteries. But our Anceſtors ſuffered 
n Confeſſion to be extorted from a Slave which 
affects his Maſter; not becauſe they could not 
by that Means come to Truth, but becauſe 
their Maſters thought ſuch a Proceeding diſho- 
N and even worſe than Death. 


"Wren the Slaves of a Proſecutor are tortu- 
| red to affect the Life of a Priſoner, is Truth to 
be expected ? Let us now ſee the Queſtion and 
its Nature, that has been put by Appius. You 
®. Roſcio, you Caſca, take Care you don't lye, 
(appoſing him to ſay ſo) did Cladius way-lay 
Milo? He did. Then drag them to imme- 
diate. Death. He did not. Then amuſe them 
with the Hopes of Liberty. Is not this an in- 
flallible Way to come at Truth? They are ſud- 
denly dragged to the Rack, but confined ſepa- 
rately,, and ſhut up in Dungeons, where they 
were ſuffered to talk with nobody. At laſt, af- 
ter they had been, for a hundred Days, in the 
Hands of the Proſecutor, the ſame Proſecutor 
| produces them. Can any thing be more fair, 
mote impartial than ſuch an Examination ? 


Ie, my Lords, your are not yet fally con- 


vinced, notwithſtanding the many ſtrong Proofs 
and Arguments which have been brought; that 
T- returned to Rome in all that * of 


l — — aur chte the Nees ef une bees. 


1 0 ”},,- 
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Heart, with all the Serenity of Conſcience that 
attends the Man who is polluted with no Wick - 
edneſs, haunted by no Dread, and tortured by 
no Remorſe z I conjure you by the immortal 
Gods, to call to Mind the Quickneſs of his Rev 
turn, his Manner of entering the Forum, while 
the Courts were in a Blaze; his Intrepidity, his 
Looks, and his Words. He furrendered him- 
ſelf not to the People only, but to the “ 86. 
nate ; not only to the Senate, but to the Troops 
and Guards of the Public; and not to them 
only, but to the Authority of that + Man, 
whom the Senate has intruſted with the ſole 
Management of the Commonwealth, the Go- 
vernment of the Talian Youth, and the Direc- 
tion of the Roman Arms: One to whom le 
ſurely never had delivered himſelf, had he not 
truſted to his Cauſe; eſpecially as that great 
Man heard all, dreaded much, ſuſpected many, 
and believed ſome. Great, my Lords, is the 
Power of Conſcience : Great, both in the In- 
nocent and e to 245 the Fears of the 
one, 

be Reman People ſometimes paſſed Sentetice chetniſelves, 
as may be ſeen in hs Caſe of Rabirius, found guilty of . 


Treaſon, The Senate judged in Caſes of a more atrocious 
ture, as in the Caſe off thoſe who followed Catitire. And, 


0, the Conſuls were veſted with an executive Power, when, / 


by a Detree of the Senate, they were commanded, by an Order 
of the Senate, to take Care that the Republic ſhould ſuffer no 


Injury, 

+ Cicero here means Pompey, to whom the Senate gave an un- 
limited Commiſſion to ſee that the Republic ſhould: receive no 
Damage, either from the Power of _ or from the Factions 


of the Clodjan Party. 
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one; and to paint the Puniſhment of the other 


always preſent to his Eyes. Nor was it with- 
out good Grounds that Mies Cauſe was ever fa- 


voured by the Senate. For their diſcerning 


Wiſdom perceived the Reaſon of the Action, 
the Tranquillity of his Soul, and the Conſiſ- 


tency of his Defence. Sure, my Lords, you 
have not forgot, when the News of the Death 
of Clodius arrived, what the Talk and Senti- 
ments were, not only of Milos. Eneimiis,. but 


of ſome indifferent, thoughrweak People, who 


affirmed chat Milo would never return to Rome. 


— perhaps imagined chat, nee by a 
ſudden Start of Paſſion to kill the Enemy he 
hated, he thought the Death of Clodius of ſo 
much Conſequence, that he could unconcern- 


edly go into Exile, ſince he had glutted his Re- 


venge in the Blood of his Foe. ' Others con- 
jectured, as he had delivered his Country by 
killing Clodius, that the ſame brave Man, who 
had purchaſed Safety to Rome by his own Dan- 
ger, would chearfully ſubmit to the Laws, carry 
off with him the unfading Glory of the Ac- 
tion, and leave us to enjoy thoſe Liberties he 
had preſerved. Many talked, calling him a 
Catiline, and talked of his monſtrous Wicked- 
neſs; he will break out, ſaid they, he will ſeize 
ſome Place of Strength, he will turn Rebel. 
Unhappy — is the Fa ate of thoſe who deſerve 


no a I «.oT . ._ 
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beſt of their Country ! Their moſt inch Ac- 
tions are forgotten, or elſe ſuſpected as unwar- 
rantable. Theſe Suggeſtions were all falſe, yet 
ſurely they muſt have been true; had Milo com- 
mitted aught that he could not juſtify. How 
many Calumnies were afterwards heaped upon 
him? Such, my Lords, as, had he been con- 
ſcious but of the moſt trifling Offence, muſt 
have daunted him. Vet how did he bear them? 
Immortal Gods! He | bore” them; nay, he 
lighted, he defpiſed them. A Character not 
to be fuſtained by the greateſt Courage without 
the pureſt Innocence, nor by the pureſt Inno- 
yt without the greateſt "Courage. It was 
whiſpeted about, that a great Number of 
Shields, of docks; of Bridles, of Javelins, 
and * Darts might be ſeized : That there was 
not a Street nor an + Alley its own in which 
Milo had not hired a Store honft. That Arms 
were brought to his Seat at Ortricula down the 
Tyver. That his Houſe on "the Hill of the 


; Capitol 


98 The Darts, or Pila of the Romans, were only-ufed by the 
Infantry. There were two Sorts of them; the one was ſeven 
Feet and an Half long, and the Iron of it weighed. nine 
Ounces ; the other we boy three Feet and an Half long, and 
its Weight proportionable. | 
1 There were in the City of Rome, according to Varro, three 
Kinds of Streets: if, The Jl: The Fundule : And, 
3dh, The Angiporte. 47 7% Were the chief Streets, open 
at both Ends: The Fultele were like our Courts, and had no 
Thoroughfare: The Angiporræ were Lanes, ſo narrow that 
they only admitted People to walk in them; Waggons an 
9 of all Kings being too large to enter them. * 


— 
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Capitol was quite crammed with Shields; and 
every other Place was full of * Hand-granades, 


for ſetting Firs to the City. Theſe Things 


were not only rumoured, but almoſt believed; 
nor were they 8 to be a. till n were 


| en d. 
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cation of Pompey 5 but let me freely ſpeak as 
think. They, my Lords, on whom the whole 
Cares of a State are devolved, are neceſſarily 
obliged to hear a great deal too much: Even a 
def icable Fellow of a + Butcher, Licinius 1 


þ - - * call him, muſt be heard: He in- 


formed . the Slaves of Milo had got them- 


ſelyes drunk at his Houſe ; that they confefled 


they had entered into a Conſpiracy to kill Pum- 
bey; and that afterwards one of them had 


| Nabbed him, leſt he ſhould make the Diſco- 
| vey. All this he told to Pompey at his Gar- 


dens, 1 was inſtantly ſent for; and by the Ad- 
vice of his Friends the Affair was laid before 


the Senate. I own, my Lords, I could not 


. This ihe literal Meaning, Io PO OP FEA 
cording to Nonius, were {mall Bundles of Broom, covered — 
with Fitch; ; which, bejp kindled, were thrown on the Walls 
vr the Roots of the Ron 


F ö 
fered them up when ſlain. uty likewiſe was to puriſy 
1 in which erſons had . 6 ra Romans be- 

3 
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help almoſt dying on the Danger which had 
impended over the Guardian of me and my 
Country: I could not help, however, bein 
ſurprized that ſuch a Fellow ſhould be credited; 
that the Confeſſions of Slaves ſhould be read; 
and that a Wound in the Side, which ſcemed 
no bigger than the Prick of a Needle, NC 
pa fer the Stroke of a Gladiatar. wee 


Bur, 28.1 underſtend, Pompey was the 
cautious than fearful, and was jealous, not only 
where there was real Danger, but even an Apr 
pearance of it, that he might place you above 
Dread. There was for {eyergl Hours tage- 
ther a Report, that the Houle of Cajus Caſar, 
a Man of the greateſt Quality and Courage, 
had been aſſaulted in the Night- time. Nobody 
had perceiyed any ſuch: thing happen in that 
frequented Place; yet ſtill the Report pre- 
el. I gauld not ſuſpect Pampey * Cowar- 
dice, who is a Citizen of the moſt conſummate 
Virtues; nor did I think that any Enguiry, 
when undertaken for the common Safety, 
could be too ſtrict, In a full Senate aſſembled 
at the Capitol, a Member affirmed that Au 
ware a concealed Sword. He ſtripped himſelf 
within that awful Temple, becauſe his Conduct, 
both as a Man and a , could not obtain 
Belief ; that, while he was + kh his Innocence 


might plead for itſelf. And then every thing 


K ed | 
3 Bur, 
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you may hear me) for your, for your, ſay; we 
tremble for your Suſpicions. If you are afraid of 
Milo, if you imagine that at this Inſtant he medi- 

tates, or ever before conſpired againſt your Life; 
if the Forces of Hay, as ſome in your Com- 
miſſion give you, if the Arms of Rome, if the * 
Troops of the Capitol, if theſe Centries, and 
that Guard, if the Flower of our Vouth, who 
attend your Perſon, and watch your Houſe, is 
armed againſt the Fury of Milo, if all theſe 
Precautions are taken, prepared, and pointed 
againſt him ; great ſurely muſt be his Strength, 
and incredible his Boldneſs, far excelling the 
Forces and Power of a ſingle Man;  fince, 
againſt him alone, oui braveſt General is to act, 
and the Arms of the whole Republic are di- 
rected. But who is ſo ignorant as not to know, 


| , that theſe Troops are to reſtore and prop every 


feeble, every drooping Part of the Empire, 
which are now all put into your Hands? Had 
Mb had an Opportunity, he could have proved 
to yourſelf that no Man ever was more dear to 
another than you are to him; that he never de- 
1 clined Danger to aſſert your Dignity, that, to 

" | vindicate 


* Cohorts were placed i in the Capitol for tha - Safety and De- 
gin of the Town, when 91 was a Proſpect of Sedition. 


nn if Mibi is Kill dteaded, it is no Wägen 
this Cladian Charge we fear; but we tremble, 
Pompey (I call you aloud by your Name, that 


1 bac. a * 4 
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vindicate your Glory, he often encountered the 
Ruffian Clodrus ; that your Counſels determined 
him as Tribune in every Step he took for my 
Preſervation, which then was dear to you ; that 
you afterwards protected him when his Life 
was endangered; aſſiſted him in his Sollicita- 
tions for the Prætorſhip, and that he till relied 
on two unalterable Friends; on You, for the 
Favours he had received; on Mx, for Obliga- 
tions he had conferred. If he had failed in the 
Proof of all this z if your Jealouſy had been 
invincible ; if the Levies of Tah, and the 
Troubles of Rome, were not to ceaſe but in the 
Ruin of Milo, ſuch is his Nature, and ſuch are 
his Principles, that he would have departed a 
willing and ready Exile. Vet, illuſtrious Pom- 
fey, in that dreadful Hour, as in this, to you he 
would have made his Appeal. 


How fleeting, how inconſtant is Life]! How 
flattering, how unſtable Fortune ! How trea- 
cherous, and how temporiſing are Friends! 
How ready to abandon us! How apt to trem- 
ble in the Hour of Danger, are our neareſt 
Relations! The Time, the Time will come, 
the Day will dawn, when you, though, I hope, 
not endangered, yet perhaps ſhaken, by the 
public Convulfions (which, as they are now 
frequent; ought never to ſurprize us) when you, 
I fay, ſhall ſtand in need of the Affection of the 

Vol. I. 2" beſt 
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beſt Friend, the Integrity of the wiſeſt Patriot, 
and the Courage of the braveſt Man that Rome 
or the World beholds. 
| | I 
YzT who can believe that Pompey, fo well 
killed in the Laws of Rome, in the Practice of 
our Anceſtors, and in the Conſtitution of his 
Country, when the Senate had given in Charge 
that TE REPUBLIC SHOULD RECEIVE NO Ix- 
JURY (a Sentence that always of itſelf armed 
the Conſuls, though even no Arms were put 
into their Hands) that this Pompey, I ſay, ſnhould 
Wait with an Army, with a numerous Levy, the 
PHvent of this Trial, and defend, in the Courſe 
of Law, the Conduct of that Man whoſe Pro- 
-6eedings tended to aboliſh Law itſelf. It was 
ſuffieient that Pompey judged all theſe Charges 
againſt Milo to be groundleſs, fince he enacted 
a Law, by which I apprehend that Milo ought, 
And all- che World is-perſuaded' that he may be 


2 


PourEY ſitting i in thatPlace, barem with 
the public Guards, is a ſufficient Declatation 
that he has no Intention to overawe, but to 
protect this Court; for nothing could be more 
mean than for him to force yon to condemn the 
Man, whom from numerous Precedents, and 
by his -own Authority, he had a Right to pu- 
nin: All he means, is to let you underſtand 
that 
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that you are now at full Liberty to paſs what 


Cenſure you pleaſe upon am s riotous Aſ- 


ſembly. 


Bur, my Lords, the Ciadian Charge gives me 
no Concern; I am neither ſo ſtupid, ſo igno- 
rant, or ſo unexperienced, as not to know your 
Sentiments upon the Death of Cladius. Even 
though 1 had not waſhed away the Blood of 
Clodius, as I have done, yet Milo ſecurely, and 
with a glorious Falſhood, might have publickly 
arragated the Merit of the Action. I have 
lain, might he have ſaid, I have flain, not a 
Spurius Melius, who, in a Time of Scarcity, 
lowered the Price of Corn, though to the Ruin 
of his on Eſtate, and who was ſuſpected of 
having an Eye to Royalty, becauſe of his af- 
fecting too great Popularity; not a * Tiberius 
Gracchus, who ſeditiouſly annulled the Autho- 
rity of his Colleague; yet their Deſtroyers have 
filled the World with "the Glory of their Ex- 
ploits : But (for the Man who ſaved his Coun= 
try, at the Hazard of his own Life, had a Right 
to uſe ſuch Language) I have flain a Man, 
whoſe infamous Adulteries, our nobleſt Ma- 

2 trons | 


1. Tiberius Gracchus deprived Ofavias, his Colleague, of the 
iſtracy, for oppoſing him when he moved that the G. 
tin Law ſhould afled. When none of the Conſuls nor 
Tribunes withſtood $6 Motion, Scipio Nafica, who was deemed 
gravelt of them all, ruſhed into the Aſembly, and flew 

Tiberius Gratchus, 
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trons detected even in the moſt awful * Re- 
ceſſes of immortal Beings, whoſe Puniſhment 
the Senate often decreed ought to expiate the 
Violation of ſacred Rights: The Man whoſe 
Inceſt with his own Sifter, Lucullus ſwore he 
had diſcovered by Torture: The Man who 
drove, by means of Slaves, from his Country, 2 
Citizen, whom the Voice of the Senate, of the 
People, and of all Nations adjudged to be the 
Preſerver of Rawe, and of Romans: The Man 
who gave and reſumed + Kingdome, and par- 
celled out the World to what. Men, and in what 
Manner he pleaſed: The Man, who, after com- 
mitting many Murders in the Forum, obliged, 
by his Ruffian Violence, a Citizen of the higheſt 
Virtue and the higheſt Rank, to ſhelter himſelf 
within the Walls of his own Houſe: The Man 
whoſe Luſt knew no Check, and whoſe Guilt 
. no 


In the moſt retired and ſacred Places of the Temples 
were Pallets, or little Beds, for the Images of the Gods to reli 
upon. 

+ Lucullus, being ſummoned as an Evidence with Regard to 


the Life of Cledits, ſaid, that he had extorted a Confeſſion from 


his Maid ſervants, that C/odius had committed Inceſt with his 
Siſter, to one of whom Lucullus himſelf was married. 

t Gaius enacted a Law, that the Iſle of Cyprus ſhould be 
reduced into the Form of a Province, and that Ptolemy, King 
of Cyprus, cloathed in his purple Robes, his Sceptre in his 
Hand, and decked with all the other Enſigns of Rayalty, 
ſhould be expoſed to publick View, and his Effects confiſcated: 
And likewiſe, that* Marcus Cato, veſted with the Power of 2 
Pretor, ſhould be ſent, and a Quæſtor along with him, to the 
Iſle of Cyprus, in order to diſpoſe of the King's Effects, and 


bring the Money ariſing from them Home with hian 
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no Bounds: The Man who ſet on Fire the 
Temple of the * Nymphs, that he might de- 
ſtroy the public Regiſter, which containedthe 
+ Cenſure of his Crimes: The Man, in ſhort, 
who diſdained the Laws of Rome, the Law of 
Nations, and the Diſtinctions of Right and 
Wrong ; who ſcorned to ſeize the Property of 
another by the Quibbles of a Court, by ſub- 
orned Evidence, or falſe Oaths ; but invaded 
it with Troops, Incampments, and regular 
Forces: Who, by his Incampments and Troops, 
endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs, not only the Taſcans, 
(for them he ſtill held ig utter Contempt) but 
Varius, that brave hatieft Man, and one of our 


) 
| WH Judges, of all his Eſtate: The Man who, with 
his Architects and Poles, ſurveyed the Seats and 
Gardens of a great many Citizens, and who graſ- 
t WH ped in his own Imagination all that hes between 
0 H 3 Ja- 
1 * A Temple was erected at Rome to the Nymphs preſiding 
FP over Fountains, that ſo they might prove propitious in pre- 
venting Burnings ; which Temple was ſet on Fire by Clodins. 
0 + The Cenſors uſed every five Years to take an Account of 
* the ſeveral Tribes, and to make up a Regiſter, in which the 
is Crimes of all the Citizens were marked: And, as Clodius knew 
that his enormous Crimes were recorded in the public Acts, he 
e burnt the Temple in which they were kept, that ſo the Remem- 
g brance of his wicked Deeds might he forgot. 
- 1 Some Copiers here have Cn. Pompeius; but there is no 
u. Doubt but he muſt have been a different Perſon from Pompey 
|: the Great, who could not poſſibly be Judge in this Cauſe, be- 
a cauſe he was at that Time Conſul : Poſhbly Quintus Pompeiu. 
be is meant, to whom (tho he was Milo's Enemy) he appeals, in 
id order to gain him over to his Intereſt. re" F 
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* Janiculum and the Alps: Who, when he could 


not prevail with Titus Pacuviut, an eminent 
Roman Knight, and a Man of Spirit, to ſell an 
Iſland upon the Lake + Pretizm, inſtantly con- 
veyed in Boats Materials for Building with Lime, 
Timber, Stones, and Arms into the Ifland and 


in Sight of the Proprietor; who was but on 


the oppoſite Bank, built a Houſe on an Eſtate 
which he had no Right. Who (for I ſhall 
paſs by the Story of the poor Scantia, and the 
young Apronius, whom he threatened with 
Death, unleſs they yielded him the Poſſeſſion 
of their Gardens) durſt, immortal Gods! tell 
ſuch a Man as 1 Titus Furfanivs, that if he did 


not giye him ſuch a Sum of Money as he de- 


demanded, 


F 


- * Tanicuhum was formerly a Town on this Side of the J). 
ter: So called becauſe built hy Janus, the moſt ancient God of 
Baß, when he divided all /taly with Saturms, wha built an- 
pther Town on the other Side of the Tyber, from him, its 


Founder, called Saturnia. Ving. En. Lib. I. But here C. 


cero inclines to inſinuate, that he had a Mind to make himſelf 
aſter of all the Territories between Rome and Gaul. The 
25 were a Ridge of large and almoſt inacceſſible Mountains, 
eparating 1taly from Gaul. hy" 4 

+ The Lake, called the Pretian Lake, is between Rome and 
iterbium. It is in ſome Copies called the Pretian Lake. There 
were in Baß three Lakes ; 1/, The Lacus Nemoremſis, ſo called 
from its being contiguous to a Grove or Foreſt. 2d, The 


Tau Fyturve, ngar the River Numicizs, and ſo termed from 


Juturna the Daughter of Daum, and Siſter of Turnus the Ru- 
tilian, whom Jupiter, as a Reward of her Virtue, changed into 
a Nymph of that River. 34%, The Laws Albanzs, the mot 
conſiderable of the three, and taking its Name from the City 
of Aha near which it lay. 3 ST ts 

t Furfanius was an Acquaintance of Cicero's, to whom, when 
Orator, Cicero wrote, as appears from the fixth Book of his 
Epiſt. ad. Fam. | 
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manded, he would convey a * dead Body into 
his Houſe : With what an inveterate Spite 
muſt the Man burn who diſpofſeſfed, in his 
Abſence, his Brother Appius of his Eſtate, a 
Man with whom I am under the ſtrongeſt Ob- 
ligations of Friendſhip? Who attempted to 
run a Wall throngh a Court-yard belonging to 
his Siſter, and to carry it up in ſuch a manner, 
as to deprive her not only of the + Court-yard, 
but of all Acceſs and all Light to her Houſe ? 


. 


Yer all theſe Crimes were even then thought 
ſupportable, though perpetrated equally on the 
States as on private Perſons, upon the remoteſt 
as the neareſt, upon Strangers'as Relations. But 
Habit had worn off the Edge of public Re- 
ſentment, and the City grew unaccountably in- 
ſenſible, through his repeated Violences. Yet 
by what means could you either avert, or ſuffer 
thoſe Dangers that were more immediate and 
more threatening ? Had he got Poſſeſſion of 
the Government, to ſay nothing of our Allies, 


d i 4 OS 
4 e Chdius threatened to bring into Furfanivs's Houſe a dead 


he Body, that ſo he might be thought bun of having committed 
pm the Murder in his own Houſe ; or perhaps be intended to make 
1 him thereby loſe the Right and Property of his Houſe ; becauſe, 
to by a dead Body's being brought into any Houſe, it became ſa- 
of cred ; and the Proprietor was obliged to quit all his Title to it. 
ty See Cajus in Pandef?. tit. de locis rehgiefss. k 
x ft In the Original Y-fibulum, a Plot of Ground before the 
en 712 of any Houſe, through which an Avenue led to the Houſe 
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of foreign Powers, Kings and Princes (for 
you would have thanked the Gods, if he had 
ſpent his Fury upon thoſe rather than upon 
your Eſtates) neither your Houſes nor your 
Coffers: But what do I talk of Houſes and 
Coffers ! By Heavens, neither your Children 
nor your Wives; not your Children nor 
your Wiyes, my Lords, had been unvio- 
lated by his unbridled Luſts. Do you imagine 
that I exaggerate ? Is not all this evident ? Is it 
not notorious ? Is it not Fact, that he would 
have raiſed a Body of Slaves in this City, by 
which he was to ſeize the Liberties and Proper- 
ties of Rome and Romans? Therefore, if Titus 
Annius, holding up the bloody Dagger, had 
cried, © My Countrymen hear and attend : [1 
© have killed Publius Clodius; IJ have with this 
e Dagger, and with this Hand, repelled from 
% your Necks the Yoke of that Fury which 
te threatened all that was dear to you, and which 
* no Law could confine, no Government could 
e bridle. To me it is owing that Equity, Juſ- 
* tice, Laws, Liberty, Decency, and Modeſty 
* have yet a Being in this City.” Could Mil 
fear how fuch an Action would be reliſhed by 
his Country ? Where is now the Man who does 
not approve, who does not applaud it? Where 
is the Man who does not both ſay and think 
that Milo, of all Men, in our Memory, had done 
| | the 


In the Original Tetrarchs, a Sort of Princes reigning over 
only a fourth Part of the Kingdom. | 
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the greateſt Service to the Republic, that he has 
diffuſed Tranſports over the Inhabitants of all 
Rome, of all Italy, and all the World? I am 
no Judge how far thoſe Joys which our Anceſ- 
tors conceived might tranſport them, yet this 
Age has ſeen a leſs exquiſite and a leſs durable 
Extaſy, than this Action gave, attend the nobleſt 
Victories of our braveſt Generals. | 

TREASURE this, my Lords, up in your Me- 
mory, I hope it ſhall be the Earneſt of many 
public Bleſſings to you and your Children, and 
that the Enjoyment of each ſhall be {till at- 
tended with this Reflection, that, had Clodius 
lived, theſe Bleſſings had never been; we now 
entertain the higheſt, and, I hope, the beſt 
grounded Hopes in this very Year, that under 


the Conſulate of that great Man, the Reſtora- 


tion of Law and : Juſtice, and the Safety of 
Rome ſhall be founded upon the Cruſh of Ruf- 
fian Fury, and the Men of lawleſs Luſt. But 
who, my Lords, is ſo ſimple as to believe, that? 


had Clodius lived, this ever could have been the 


Caſe ? How could the Property, haw could the 
Poſſeſſion of what yourſelves or yqur Fore- 
fathers have gained be inſured, if at the Mercy 
of a frantic Wretch ? I am under no Appre- 
henſion, my Lords, that the Keenneſs of my 
Reſentment ſhould make it ſeem as if I flung 
out all this with more Freedam than Truth : 
For, 
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For, though I greatly hated him, yet ſo com- 
mon an Enemy was he to Mankind, that my 
Deteſtation of him is fcarcely greater than that 
of the whole World. No Words can expreſs, 
no Thought can conceive, what an execrable, 
what a pernicious Rufftian He was. Reflect, 
my Lords, upon one Thing? As you are now 
trying Mio for the Death of Clodrus, let me 
imagine, for Imagination is free, and ſuch its 
Effect upon the Mind, as to perſuade us of the 
Reality of what it repreſents, I will imagine 


therefore a Picture of what I now ſuppoſe. 


Fox, therefore, in your Thoughts the 


Picture of this my Suppoſition, that you ſhall 


achuit Milb, on Condition that I could make 
Clodius revive. What! Do you turn pale at 
the Picture of this? Then how would the Life 
affe& you? Do you dread him in vain Ima- 
gination, then how would he ſtrike you in his 


real Perſon ? What ! If the great Pompey, whoſe 
Quality and Merit are ſuch as to be able to ef- 


fect what no Man alive can; if he, I ſay, had 
it in his Option either to appoint a Court for 
trying the Death of ¶Cadius, or to raiſe him from 
the Dead, which do you believe he would have 
choſe ? Though, as a Friend, he ſhould in- 
Cline to raiſe Clodius from Death, yet the Love 
of his Country would -oppoſe the Dictates of 


| Friendſhip. You, therefore, preſide as the A- 


vengers 
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vengers of the Death of a Man, whom, were 
it in your Power, you would refuſe to reſtore 
to Life, And a Commiſſion for enquiring into 
his Death has paſſed by Law, which Law, could 
it have brought him from Death, never had 
paſſed. If Milo then killed Clodius, is he by 
confeſſing it to dread Puniſhment from the Sen+ 
tence of thoſe Men whom that Action reſtored 


% 


to Liberty ? bY 


Tux Greeks decreed divine Honours to the 
Men who put Tyrants to Death. What have 
I ſeen at Athens ! What in the other Cities of 
Greece What a Profuſion of Divinity was aſ- 
cribed to ſuch Heroes! What Hymns! What 
Songs | They were worſhipped with Ceremo- 
nies, and a Veneration approaching to Immot- 
tality, Yet this Saviour of a mighty State, this 
Avenger of enormous Guilt, you have ſuffered 
not only to remain unhonoured, but to be drag- 
ged as a Criminal to the Bar. He would, I fay, 
he would have confeſſed, had he done it, the 
Action, and owned with Boldneſs, with Intrepi- 
dity, that he did it for the Public Good ; this he 
would not only haye confeſſed but proclaimed. 


Fox, if he does not deny an Action for which 
he craves nothing but Pardon, ſhall he hefitate - 
to confeſs that Which might have flattered him 
with the Proſpect of Reward? Unleſs he ima- 
; gines 
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gines it to be more agreeable to you that he fav- 
ed himſelf than all Rome: Eſpecially as your 

Gratitude, upon this Confeſſion, muſt have been 
attended with the nobleſt Diſtinctions the Pub- 
lic could beſtow. But if you- ſhould not have 
approved of the Action, (yet, how can we ſup⸗ 
poſe that any Man can diſapprove of providing 
for his own Safety) if the Courage and Virtue 
of the braveſt Man alive had been diſowned by 
his Country, yet would he with a generous, 
with an honeſt Indignation, have left this un- 
grateful City. For what can be a greater Ex- 
preſſion of Ingratitude than that the only Per- 
ſon who mourns, amidſt an univerſal Joy, 
ſhould be the Man from whom all this Joy is 
derived. 


| Var has it been the invariable Maxim of 
Romans in deſtroying the Oppreſſors of their 
Country, that, as it was ours to reap the Glory 
and Honour, ſo it ſhould be ours to ſhare in the 
Danger and Difficulty attending the Action. 

Where muſt my Glory, where muſt my Me- 
rit have been, had my Country imagined that 
all. I encountered and ſurmounted in my Con- 
ſulſhip for you, my Lords, and your Poſterity, 
might have been effected without the moſt 


mighty Struggles? Where is the Woman who 
would not have dared to kill a Rebel, and a 


Ruffian Roman, if ſhe apprehended no Dan- 
f 
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ger? But the Man, whom neither Death, Dan- 
ger, nor Obloquy damps in his Attempts to 
ſerve his Country, is a Man indeed. It belongs 
to a grateful People to crown with Honours and 
Rewards the deſerving Patriot; and to him not 
to repent, from the Dread even of capital Pu- 
'niſhments, that has bravely diſcharged his 
Duty. M7 therefore might have avowed his 
Action in the ſame Manner as Abala, as Naſi- 
ca, as Opimius, as Marius, and as I myſelf did. 
Had his Country been grateful, he might have 
rejoiced; had ſhe been ungrateful, yet ſtill muſt 
he have been ſupported by the home-felt Satiſ- 
faction of Mind, amidft all the Preſſures of his 
Fortune. “But on this Occafion, my Lords, 


the Guardian Genius of Rome, your own Pre- 
ſervation, and the immortal Gods challenge 


your Gratitude. Nor can any Man think other- 
wiſe, but the Man who at the ſame Time de- 
nies the Power of the Gods, and the Juſtice of 
Providence: The Man who is unaffected with 
the Grandeur of the Roman Empire ; blind to 
the Beauties of that Sun, the Revolutions of 
the natural Syſtem, the Dependence and Sub- 
ordination of Cauſes, nay, what is ſtill more 
extraordinary, to the Wiſdom of our, Anceſtors, 
who were not only the reverential Practiſers, 
but 


Plutarch obſerves; that the Beginning and Increaſe of the 
Roman Empire were both owing to Fortune ; and that upon 
that Account the Romans erefted many Temples to her. 


4 
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but the careful Tranſmitters of divine Rites and 
Worſhip to us their . 


| Turns exiſts, believe me, there exiſts a pro- 
vidential Power; nor is there implanted in the 
frail, the puny Compoſition of Mortals, any 
Principle either of Conſciouſneſs or Senſation, 
which. is not equally diffuſed through the beau- 
tiful, the expanded Syſtem of univerſal Nature ; 
unleſs Mankind will think otherwiſe, becadſe 
it is not immediately ſubjected to the Organs of 
their Senſes; as if it were poſſible for us gr > 
to diſcern either in what Manner or Point, the 
Principle, by which we deliberate and deter- 
mine, by which we now act and ſpeak, exiſts, 
This very, this very providential Power, which 
byits own unſearchable Means raiſed your Coun- 
try to Glory and to Empire, has deſtroyed this 
publick Execration ; firſt by inſpiring him with 
Preſumption to irritate by Violence, to provoke 
by the Sword the gallant Milo, and then by de- 
Lvering him up to the Hand of the Man by 
whoſe Conduct he would have obtained an eter- 
nal Privilege and Impunity of Guilt. This, my 
Lords, was not effected by human Foreſight; 
but by an extraordinary Vigilance of the Immor- 
tal Gods over the Preſervation of Rome. Their 
awful Holineſs, by Heavens, which was Wit- 
neſs to the Fall of this Monſter, ſeemed to 
intereſt itſelf in his Fate, and to vindicate its 
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own Authority in his Deſtruction. For you, ye 


Alan Mounts and Groves, I implore and 
atteſt ; and you, ye diſmantled Altars of the 
Albans, Companions and, Partners with Ro- 
mans in their + Rites ! thoſe Altars which his 
Fury buried under the trangic Piles of a taſteleſs 
Extravagance, after demoliſhing every awful 
Grove, and every religious Receſs. But in the 
Moment of his Fall, your Shrines recovered 


their Splendor, your Rites their Worſhip, and 


your Power its Influence; which had all been 


contaminated by his Guilt. And you, Q aw- 


ful Joue / from the exalted Summit of the La- 
tian Mount, whoſe Streams, whoſe Woods, 
and Borders have been ſo often profaned by the 
lawleſs Luſt, and the criminal Pollutions of 
adius, at length your Eyes were opened to 
behold his Puniſhment : To you, to you, ye 
Powers, that late, though juſt and merited For- 
feit was due, and in your Sight was it paid. 


Ir cannot ſure be pretended, that by CHANCE 
5 he 


'* The Tana Albani were little Hills or 8 of 
Ground, on which Altars were erected to certain Deities; or 
the y were the Sepalchres and Monuments of the Inhabitants of 
85 who had been buried there before the Building of che 


* e nes ke of were common to all the N 
of Latium, with the 1 cryemk z and _ at firſt Atm. - 4 
Targuinius Superbus : were, 
ſeven Cities of Lach, ds met 1 the People — 9 
Alban Mount, to ſacrifice a Bullock to Jugiter Latialis, of 
which the People of every one of theſe Cities took a Part. 
Dion. Halicar. . Lib, xiv, Chap. 16. "th 
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he received tlie firſt Wound, which gave him 


up to a ſhameful Death after his Encounter with 
Milo, before the Chapel, and, I may ſay, un- 


der the Eye of the Deiſed Bona, which ſtands 
upon the Eſtate of that accompliſhed virtuous * 


Youth T. Sextius Gallus; as if his former cor 
rupted Judges had acquitted him only, that he 
might be reſerved for this edifying Death. Not 
can it be denied, that the Reſentment of the 


Gods infatuated his Retainers with ſuch a Fren- 


zy, as to commit to the Flames his expoſed 
Corpſe without Pageants, without * Hymns, 
without + Shows, without Pomp, without 
Praiſe, without Sorrow, without * Sadneſs, be- 
ſmeared with putrid Gore, and deprived of thoſe 
Rites of Burial which are due and granted even 
to Foes. - Piety, I imagine, would not permit 
the Images of ſo many celebrated Heroes to 
grace the Funerals of ſo execrable a Parricide; 
nor that the Dogs ſhould tear him, when dead, 
in any other Place, than in that where he had 
been fo often condemned and curſed, while 


alive. 
Hazy 


* Mafical Inftruments and ſinging were by the Romans uſed 


at Funerals, which Cuſtom was adopted by the ev. 
+ The Gladiatorian Shows were exhibited at the Funerab 


of great Men, that ſo their Manes might be appeaſed by 


Blood. 
t In Rome, whilſt the dead Body was burning, there was 2 
Woman hired to mourn, to whoſe Voice the — of che Com- 


pany conformed theirs, 


7 
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HaRD indeed, very hard and cruel, ſeemed 
to me the Fortune of the Roman People, who 
ſo long and fo often, ſaw and ſuffered him to 
repeat his Inſults upon the Commonweal. No 
Shrine of the Gods was ſo venerable as to be 
unpolluted by his Luſt ; no Decree of the Se- 
nate ſo ſolemn as to be inviolated by his Guilt. 
When a Criminal he openly corrupted his Judg- 
es; when a * Tribune, he induſtriouſly haraſ- 
ſed the Senators. The moſt ſalutary Meaſures 
concerted and approved of by every Order, for 
the Good of the Public, were by him + repeal- 
ed; Me he drove from my Country; my Goods 
be plundered ; my Houle he fired; my Wife 
and Children he perſecuted. Apainſt Pompey, 
he-denounced impious War : Magiſtrates and 
Citizens, by his Means, were aſſaſſinated; he 
burned the Houſe of my Brother; he pillaged 
Tuſcany; and drove many from their Habitations 
and Eſtates. Ever eager, ever rapid ; neither 
Rome, Italy, Provinces, nor Kingdoms, could 
e I confine the Torrent of his Frenzy. Within his 
Houſe he was ingrofling Laws, by which we 
D Vol. I. 97 0) 0'Þ: Were 


r 


La of 


2d Cladius, when Tribune, had, contrary to the Authority of 
* the Senate, decreed Provinces to Gabinius and Piſs, that he 
by might the more effectually accompliſh the Ruin of Cicero. 

+ Clodius repealed all the Acts of the Senate, when he was 
4 plotting Ciceros Baniſhment, for killing Lentulus and Cethegus, 
; and thoſe others who were engaged in the Conſpiracy with Gur. 
line 3. even although that zan of Citers's was done by th 
Orders, and honoured with the Approbation of the Senate and 
People of Rome. 
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were to be ſubjected to our own “ Slaves; and 
he thought that this Year no Man could have 
called what he poſſeſſed, his own, ſhould Ch. 
dius affect it. 5 


None but Milo oppoſed his Projects; Pon- 
bey, the only Perſon who was moſt capable, he 
thought his firm Friend by their late Reconcili 
ation; the Power of Cz/ar he accounted as hi 
own ; and my Fate had taught him to deſpiſe 
theSentiments of every good, every honeſt Man. 
Milo alone bearded him. In this Situation, the 
immortal-Gods, as I obſerved before, infatuated 
this abandoned, this frantic Wretch with thc 
Reſolution to ſurprize Milo; the Peftilence 
could have ceaſed by no other Means; nor ws 
the Authority of the Republick ſo ſtrengthened 
as to be able to avenge her own Cauſe. 


ARE we to imagine that the Senate coul 


have curbed him, when a Prætor, ſince the 
made ſo little Progreſs in checking him, while 
he was but a private Man? Could the Conſuk 
have been ſtrong enough to reſtrain their Prz- 
tor. In the firſt Place, had Milo been killed, 

the 


®* Chodizs intended, if he got himſelf made Prætor, to enatt 3 
Law, ting a Power of voting to all the Freed - men in tht 
ſeveral Tribes of the City. This Law could not fail to prove 
highly detrimental to the Republic; for it pats into the Hands 
of the Tribunes of the People an Opportunity of p_y 

| Votes 


2 
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id the two * Conſuls muſt have been of his Fac- 
de tion: In the next Place, what Conſul would 
have had the Spirit to thwart him as Prætor, 


whom he remembered, while Tribune, to have 
moſt cruelly haraſſed a Perſon of Conſular Dig- 


ay? He might have obtained, oppreſſed, and 
be poſſeſſed every Thing : By the new Law which 
. vs found among the other Clodian Laws, he 
f would have made our Slaves his Freemen. In 


ſhort, had not the immortal Gods ſtruck him, 
weak and womaniſh as he was, with the fran- 
tic Reſolution of attempting the/Death of that 


- brave Man, your Republic this Day had not 
bad a Being. | | 

nce | gt | 

1 Hap he been Prætor, had he been Conſul, 

ned Would he have committed nothing deſtructive 


In theſe Temples, and this Forum, could we ſup- 
poſe that they had been able to ſtand till he 
ſhould be Conſul ? In ſhort, had he been alive, 
would he have committed no Havock, who, 
hen dead, by the Inſtigation of Sextus Clo- 
us, one of his Dependants, ſet on Fire the 
burts of Juſtice? Was ever Sight more miſe- 


ible, more dreadful, and more melancholy, 
han that the Temple of the Holineſs, Majeſ- 


. ty, 


otes by Bribes, and fomenting Seditions againſt the Senators 


? 
and nd Nobles. This Law, with ſome others, Claus had en- 
uring aved on a Plate of Braſs, as was uſual in thoſe Days. 


Votes — wiſhed that Hypſeus and Scipio might be created 
hs. 
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ty, Wiſdom, and Conduct of the Public, theo t 
Head of this City, the Shrine of her Allies, anlſle 
the Refuge of all“ Nations, the Temple ap re 
pointed by the unanimous Voice of the Roma 
People, to be the Seat of the Senate, ſhould bi 
fired, eraſed, and polluted. This was not ter 
Action of a heedleſs Mob (though even thi 
had been deplorable) but of one Man, who it 
he dared to commit ſuch Havock with a Tord ne 
for his Friend when dead, what muſt he none 
have attempted, had he diſplayed a Standard fo 
the ſame Friend had he been alive? He chat 
too to throw the Body of Clodius into the d. 
nate-houſe, that he might, when dead, bun 
what he had overthrown, while alive. 


__ SHALL ſome then affect to talk of the 4. 

pian Way, yet be filent as to the Senate-houſe 
Can we imagine that the Forum could have te- 
ſiſted the Efforts of the Man when full of 
Life and Spirit, whoſe lifeleſs Coarſe conſumed 
the Senate-houſe ? Raiſe, raiſe him if you cat 
from the Dead; try to break the Rage that 
breathed from the living Man, though you had 
well nigh fallen Victims to the Furies that at-W 
tended the unburied Body. Unleſs you pretend 
that you quelled the Attacks of thoſe who flew 
192 | toi 


Foreign Kings and People fled to the Roman Senate, 25 u 
a ſure and certain Refuge; and appealed to them, as the Ardi- 
trators of all their Differences. 298 


n 
0 the Senate-houſe with Torches, to the Tem- 
le of Caſtor with * Scythes, and marched all 
ver the Forum with Swords. You have be- 
eld the People of Rome maſſacred; and an 


Wſembly attacked with + Arms, while the 
thW'cibune | Marcus Cælius was ſpeaking to the 
haMittentive People; a Man reſolute in the Cauſe 


f his Country; firmly attached to what he 


raMndertakes ; devoted to the Friends of Virtue, 
naWnd the Authority of the Senate: and in this, 
for 3  ,  m_—_—_ 


* The Falces of the Romans were Inſtruments of War, 
woked like a Reaper's Hook, and uſed upon two Occaſions ; 
ther in pulling the Stones out of the Walls of a beſieged Ci- 
„or in cutting the tackling of the Enemies Gallies. | 
t As Cladius returne1 to Rome the ſame Night on which the 
denate-houſe was ſet on Fire, Cælius, the Tribune of the Peo- 

le, having called an Aſſembly of all thoſe who ſided with 
io, in an Oration muſtered up all the atrocious Crimes of 
Wius 3 upon which the reſt of the Tribunes ruſhed into the 
um with a Body of armed Men, and had killed both Cæ- 


re- and Milo, unleſs they had got themſelves dreſſed like Slaves 
of nd by that Means made their Eſcapes. They killed many of 
he Citizens, eſpecially thoſe. who by their Dreſs and Apparel 

jed emed to be People of Note and Diſtinction. Under a Pre- 


ext of ſeeking after Milo, they forced their Way into many 
cal Houſes, and plundered them. Thus far 4{conius, who chuſes, 
hat {ſtead of Cælius, to read Cæcilius. 
This Cælius or Czcilius, vigorouſly oppoſed a Law which - 
ad Pompeius made, wiz. That in this Proceſs both the Ap- 
ellant and Defendant ſhould plead in one Day; and that the 
ppellant ſhould have two, and the Defendant three Hours 
nd lowed him for that Purpoſe. For, ſaid Cælius, this particular 
w is enacted with no other View, but to injure Milo, and 
vice a Verdict from the Judges before they had maturely con- 
to ered the Merits of the Cauſe. And- when he obſtinately 
crfiſted in ſhewing that this Law had no Countenance from 
quity, no Foundation in Juſtice, Pompey was enraged to ſuch a a 

5 toWtgree, that he ſaid, he himſelf (if Neceſſity obh him to 
bi-WF) would take up Arms in Defence of the Republic. 


* 
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whether you call it the Perſecution or peculiar 
Fortune * Milo, amazing divine, and incredible 
| has been his Integrity. 


BuT enough has been ſaid 1 way of De. 
fence, and perhaps too much by way of Dj. 
greſſion. What remains, but that I ſhould be- 
ſeech and conjure you, my Lords, to extend to 


a brave Man the Compaſſion which he refuſe 


to implore ? But I, againſt his Will, with Zeal, 
with Fervency implore it. Though, amidſt al 
this our Deluge of Grief, you never have be- 
held Milo to drop a Tear; though you per- 
ceive the ſame Reſolution in his Looks as ever, 
the ſame Firmneſs of Voice and Intrepidity of 
Language, yet let Favour take Place, Nor in- 
deed do I know if any thing ought to plead 
more effectually for him than ſuch a Deport- 
ment. For when we fee the Encounters of 
Gladiators, with the Behaviour and Fate of the 
loweſt Order of Mankind, though we deteſ 
the Cowards, and them who meanly beg for 
Life; yet at the ſame time we are deſirous to 
fave the Braye, the Spirited, and thoſe who 

chearfully invite, nay, obſtinately provoke the 
fatal Stroke ; and they, who ſeem to diſdain our 
Compaſſion, ſtir it more than they who im- 
plore it. Then how much ſtronger ought 
| theſe Sentiments to prevail, when the Caſe 1 is 


that of a > brayp Citizen 5 


Fon 


<— 7 my 2 — — — 
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Fox my own Part, my Lords, I am diſpirit- 
ed, I am ſtabbed by the Expreſſions of Milh, 
which I often hear, and can daily witneſs ; 
May the Romans, may the Romans, cries he, 
proſper, may they be fafe, may they be glo- 
rions, may they be happy! However, ſhe 
ſhall treat me, may this glorious City, and my 
Country, which ever ſhall be dear to me, flou- 
rſh ; may my F ellow-Citizens enjoy that Tran- 
quility of Government, which 1, though alone, 
have purchaſed, yet can 1 not partake of; I 
yield me, I retire; if I cannot be a Member of 
a virtuous, yet I ſhall be freed from a corrupted 
Government. And the civilized Land of Li- 
berty that I firſt ſhall tread, there will I reſt, 


WHar abortive Toils, he cries, have I un- 
dergone ? What deceitfal Hopes have I har- 
boured ? What vain Speculations have I enter- 
tained ? Could I who, when Tribune, devoted 
myſelf to the Senate, which, when opprefled, 
| ſheltered ; to the Roman * Knights, whom, 
when feeble, I ſtrengthened ; to the Wiſe and 
Virtuous, whom, when deprived of their Influ- 

"I'4 ence 


Cicero has in his View the Time at which he was recalled ; 
at which Juncture Sextius, then a Tribune of the People, con- 
tributed all he could to get him brought Home; in which Af- 
fair he agreed with the Senate of Rome, againſt which the Tri- 
bunes of the People were for the moſt Part exaſperated. 


"4 | 
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ence by the Fury of Clodius, I ſupported. Could 
I ever think that the Protection of the Wiſe 
and Virtuous would be wanting to me? When 
I reſtored you, my Friend Cicero (for we often 
diſcourſe together) to your Country, could 1 
imagine that Country would throw me from 
her Boſom? Where is now that Senate whom 
we followed? Where, where indeed, ſays he, 
your boaſted Roman Knights? Where are the 
Applauſes of the Corporations? 'Where the 
Voice of the People of taly? Where, my Ci- 
cero, where is thy Art, where thy Eloquence, 
that uſed to-relieve ſo many Diſtreſſed ? Shall 
they be unavailing only to me, who have ſo 
often faced Neath and Danger for you? 


Nor, my Lords, does he pronounce theſe 
Words like me in Tears, but with the ſame in- 
trepid Look you now behold. He denies, he 
denies that what he ated was for the Ungrate- 
ful; but owns.it was for thoſe who are fearful, 
and for thoſe who ſurvey every Appearance of 
Danger, He owns, that, in order to put you 
out of Danger, he gained over the Mob and the 
Commonalty of Rome, which, while attached 
to Clodius, threatened all that was dear to you; 
that he not only curbed them by his Courage, 


_ ſaftened wem at the Expence of his three 
In- 


* Cicero was the firſt of the Equeſtrian, but went over from it 
to the Senatorian Order. 
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Services to the Public. Whatever Turn his Af- 


fairs may take, wherever he ſhall go, he ſays, 
that it is out of the Power of Fortune to de- 
prive him of thoſe repeated Marks of Eſteem 


beſtowed upon him by the Senate; and the 
Diſtinctions of Regard, Affection, and Love, 
ſo often expreſſed by you, and your Orders. 


Hz remembers too, that, to have been de- 
clared Conſul, he wanted only the Voice of 


the + Crier, a Ceremony he did not at all affect; 
but that he was raiſed to that Dignity by the 


Voice of a united People, a Diſtinction which 
was the only With of his Soul ; and in ſhort, 


that if theſe Troops are drawn up againſt him, | 


it is not his Guilt, but the Suſpicion of it, that 
arms them. He likewiſe is ſenſible of this un- 
doubted Truth, that not Reward, but Virtue, 


* Milo had three Eſtates ; one left him by his Father, ano- 
ther by his Mother, and the third by Caius Annius, his Grand- 


father by the Mother's Side, by whom he was adopted. All 
the three he ſpent upon Largeſſes, and public Sports, for which 
he was next Day charged with Bribery, and condemned when 
abſent. But Cicero ſays, theſe Largeſſes were beſtowed upon 


the People, by Mils, with no other Deſign but that the Rich 


might be preſerved from being robbed. 


F Although the greateſt Part of the Votes were given to one 
Man, ſo that none in the Comitia could be ignorant who was 


created Conſul, yet a common Crier was appointed to name 
him, with an audible Voice, and to extol his Character. 


* Inheritances. Nor does he fear, while he ap- 5 
peaſed the People by his Liberality, that he did 
reconcile you to his Conduct by his eminent 


_— 
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is the Motive of the glorious Actions perform- 
ed by the Bxavz and WISE; and is conſcious 
that every Action of his Life has been great; 
for what can be greater than for a Hero at the 
Hazard of his own Life to bring Deliverance 
to his Country: That happy are they whom 
their Fellow-Citizens honour for this. 
Hr thinks them far from being miſerable, 
whoſe Patriotiſm is greater than the Reward at- 
tending it; and he remains fully convinced of 
this Truth, that, if the intrinſic Value of all the 
Rewards of Virtue were computed, the Prefe- 
rence muſt be given to GLoky. That this a- 
lone compenſates the. Shortneſs of Life by the 
Duration of Fame, which repreſents us when 
abſent, and immortalizes us when dead; and 
that GLoRY is in ſhort the Step bY 1 Men 
ſcem to aſpire to be Gods. 


Or me, ſays he, the Inhabitants of Rome, 
and the World ſhall diſcourſe ; and of me re- 
moteſt Poſterity will not be filent. Even in 
this Inſtant, whilemy Enemies are piling around 
me all their flaming Brands of Calumny, am I 
celebrated by the Speeches, Thanks, and Ap- 
plauſes of every Aſſembly of Mortals ; to ſpeak 
nothing of the Tuſcan Feſtivals, It is now I 
think upwards of an hundred Days ſince Cladius 


was killed; and now not only the Fame of the 
4 Action, 
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Action, but the Joy it imparts is diffuſed be- 
yond the remoteſt Bounds of the Raman Em- 
pire. Therefore, continues he, how this Body 
of mine is diſpoſed of, is to me indifferent, ſince 
my Renown already fills, and ſhall ever poſſeſs 
every Corner of the World. [ 


Tus, Milo, was often your Diſcourſe to me 


while theſe were abſent, and now that they are 
preſent, I repeat it to you. The Virtues of 
your Mind I indeed want Words to expreſs; 
but, the more diyinely fair theſe Virtues are in 
you, the more hitter are the Pangs of Separation 
to me. Nor, when you are torn from me, have 
I the poor, the bootleſs Satisfaction of being an- 


ery with thoſe who inflict fo deep a Wound. 
We are ſeparated not by my Foes, but my inti- - 


mate Friends; by the perpetual Objects, not of 
my Enmity, but of my Gratitude. Yet, my 
Lords, ſenſible as this Affliction is to me, and 
ſure nothing could equally affect me, never ſhall 
that, nor any other, render my Heart unmind- 
ful of your former Favours; ſtill ſhall the grate- 
ful Remembrance of them live in my Soul: 
But, if it is extinguiſhed in you; if I have in- 
curred your Indignation, why am I not made 
the Sacrifice inſtead of him? For I account that 
my Days ſhall be crowned with Honour, if they 
are cloſed before my Eyes behold ſuch Calami- 
ty befalling Milo. 


Yer, 
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Vr, O my Friend, ſtill am I left with this 
Comfort, that no Act of Piety, Affection, or 
* Duty to you has been wanting in me: For you 
have I incurred the Frowns of Power ; againſt 
your Foes have I often ventured my Life and 
Liberty: For you have I often proſtrated my- 
ſelf as a Suppliant ; my own and my Family's 
Eſtate have I riſqued to periſh or ſurvive with 
your Fortunes. + And in this very Hour, if any 
Injury, if any Puniſhment is deſigned againſt 
you, I deprecate it on my own Head. What 
now remains! What can I do! What can I 


 fay! How can I diſcharge the Debt I owe you, 


if I ſhare not in your Fortunes? I am ready, 
I am prepared: And, my Lords, beg that you 
would either crown your Favours by the Safety 
of my Friend, { or command me to cancel 


them by his Ruin. 


Mito. ſtands unmoved with the Tears I 
ſhed: Amazing Fortitude of Soul ! He thinks 
he never can be an Exile, but in the Land where 
Virtue has no Being: And that Death is-not 

| art the 


So great was Cicero's Attachment to Mih, that neither the 
Number of the Cldiars, nor the Power of Pompey (who was 
en—__ againſt Milo] could deter him from undertaking his De- 
nce. {at | | 
+ Cicero was always Aſſiſtant to Milo in ſeeking the Conſu- 
late, though upon that Occaſion Clodius ſeveral times took up 
Arms againſt him, N 
1 U read for wideatis in the Original, jubeatis, But there 
ſeems to be ſome Lameneſs here. | 


2 
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the Penalty, but the Diſſolution of Nature. 
Let him then retain his natural Intrepidity of 
Soul; but how, my Lords, are you to deter- 
mine? How indeed! Will you baniſh the 
Perſon of the Man whoſe Remembrance you 
indulge with Pleaſure? And can any Land af- 
ford a nobler Scene for theſe Virtues than that 
where they firſt exiſted ? I call on you, ye He- 
roes; on you who have profuſely ſhed your 
Blood for your Country; ye Centurions, ye 

Soldiers, to you I appeal in this Hour of Danger 
to the beſt of Men, and the braveſt of Romans : 
While you are looking on, while your Swords 
are in your Hands, while you guard this Tri- 
bunal, ſhall ſuch amazing Courage- be ex- 


pelled; be extirpated, be ſpurned out of this 
City? EM 


. WxrETCH, unhappy Wretch that I am! 

Could you, Milo, by theſe recall me to my 
Country? And by theſe ſhall I be unable to 
retain you in yours? How ſhall I anſwer it to 
my Children, who thought you another Fa- 
ther? How, to you, my Brother Quintus, who 
art now abſent, the Partner of all thoſe my Dan- 
gers, that I was not able to enſure the Safety 
of Milo, by thoſe who were the Inſtruments of 
my own Preſervation ? In what Cauſe am I | 
under this Inability? In a Cauſe approved of 
by all Mankind. Who have put me under this 

| Ina- 


„ 
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- Inability ? They who have gained moſt by the 


Death of A Who — them? I my- 
ſelf. 


Waar Weh have I hatched ! What 


enormous Crimes have I perpetrated ! Is it, be- 


cauſe I traced, diſcloſed, expoſed, and extin- 
guiſhed a Conſpiracy big with univerſal Deſo- 
lation? From that Fountain ſpring all the Mi- 
ſeries of me and mine ! Why did you deſire my 


Return from Baniſhment ? Was it that I might 


witneſs the Exile of the Authors of my Deli- 
verance ? Do nat, my Lords, I conjure. you, 
render my Return more bitter than was my Ex- 
pulſion. For how can I think that I am reſtor- 


ed to my Country, if I am torn from thoſe 


who reſtored me ? 


1 wisn to the immortal Gods (with Re- 
verence to you, O my Country! I ſpeak this, 
leſt the Piety of my Sentiments for Milo ſhould _ 
be an Execration to you) that Publius Clodius 
were not only alive, but Conſul, Dictator, Pre- 
tor, could it ſave me from beholding this Cala- 


' mity. Immortal Gods ! Is a brave Man, my 


Lords, to be preſerved by you ! By no Means, 
he cries: The Traitor met with the Fate he 


deſerved; and let me, if it muſt be fo, under- 
go the Puniſhment I have not deſerved. Shall 


then the Man born to fave his nt” | 
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ſign his Breath in another? But, if he muſt die 
for his Country, will you keep at home the Mo- 
numents of his Spirit, yet deny a Tomb in ra- 
ly to the Remains of his Body? Can any Man 
give his Voice for expelling from this City the 


Hero whom every City upon Earth would be 
proud to receive? 


Happy that Country which thall ſhelter 
him ! Ungrateful this, ſhould the expel, and 
wretched ſhould ſhe loſe him! Here muſt 1 

ſtop ; my Tears deny Utterance to my Tongue, 
and the Commands of Milo farbid the Inter- 
ceſſion of my Tears. In your Deciſion, my 
Lords, dare, 1 conjure you, to be juſt, give your 
Votes according to the Dictates of your Con- 
ſciences; believe me, your Firmneſs, your E- 
quity, and your Virtue, will be moſt agreeable 
to the * Man, who on this Occaſion has raiſed 
to the Bench the beſt, the wiſelt, and. the 
braveſt of Mankind. 


* He here means P wks (though he had choſen the 
wiſeſt Men out of all the Tribes for Judges in this Matter) 
would nevertheleſs canvaſs their Sentences, and enquire into 
the Equity of them. This Cicero ſays with a View to footh 
Pompey ; and, by extolling both his Application and s 
gain him over to Miles Intereſt. 


THE 


CIT UNS ES 2085 


_ THE 
ARGUMENT. 


NE of the chief, and moſt- dreadful Conſe- 
quences of Sylla's Uſurpation, was an uni- 
verſal Degeneracy of the Roman Senate, at a 
Juncture, which moſt required the firifteft Ex- 
ierciſe of their Virtue. This produced an Impu- 
nity, and a Remiſſneſs of Juſtice, which encou- 
.raged ſeveral Governors of the Provinces to op- 
preſs the Allies, and Tributaries of the Roman 
** 
PFrxxxs, the Pretor f Sicily, a Country that 
had a Right to all the Gratitude and Indulgence 
that Rome could expreſs, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
every Art of Oppreſſion, Cruelty, and Avarace ; 
and as be was a Man of great Quality, great 
Alliances, and ſome Abilities, he was proteFted by 
the nobleſt Families, and greateſt Men in Rome. 
Among theſe, Hortenſius, who was then eminent 
for his  Eloquence, Subtlety in Pleading, and 
Knowledge of the Laws, was a zealous Advuo- 
cate for Verres, and did all he could to prevent 
his being brought to a Trial. But, a new Pra- 
vr ſucceeding to Verres in Sicily, the Sicilians, 
ell except the Inhabitants of two Cities, reſolv- 


5 . 


, e 
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ed to impeach him at Rome, upon the Law of 
Bribery a nd Corruption, and applied to Cicero, 
who had formerly been Qua/tor of Sicily, that he 
would thanage the Proſecution. | 


Cicero, perhaps, not diſplraſed that be had now 
an Opportunity of diſplaying his Abilities and E- 
laguence, in a Cauſe not only juſt but popular, 
and againſt Hortenſius, the only Man in Rome 
who was capable to rival him, undertook the 
Management of the Proſecution. But a previous 
Trial of Skill upon the Queſtion, Who was inti- 
tled to be the legal Proſecutor of V t aroſe . 
from the following Circumſtances: 


Quintus Cæcilius, 2 had been Qucſtor un- 
der Verres, conſcious his Guilt was ſo complica- 
ted with that of Verres, that great Part of it 
nuſt appear in the Examination of the Fats laid 
ogarnſt Verres, and willing to ſcreen his Pre- - 
tor, from whom he had doubtleſs a proper Con fi- 
tration, pretended to the ſole Right of managing 
the Impeachment, for the following Reaſons : 


1ſt, Becauſe be himſelf had received perſo- 
nal Injuries from Verres ; therefore it was to be 
preſumed, that he would be more eager in the 
Proſecution, becauſe he had 3 Moti ves for 


W him. 
21 y, Becauſe, * been Quefer under 


Vo 1. I Verres; 


Te AR GUME Nx. 


Verres, he muſt be better acquainted with Fas 
than any other -_ therefore more able to con- 
vitt him. 


3dly, Becauſe he was a Native f Sicily, there- 
fore it was to be preſumed he would be more inte- 
reſted than any other, in bringing to Fuſtice the 
Oppreſſor of his own Country. 


Cicero, in the following Oration, confutes 
theſe Reaſons, and, with an honeſt Warmth, re- 
monſtrates to the Court, which was compoſed of 
a Committee of the Senate, the Neceſſity of re-eſta- 
bliſhing their Reputation, and reſtoring Impar- 
tiality and Integrity to the Courts of Fuſtice. This 
happened in the Year of Rome 685, and the 37tb 
of Cicero, * 


M. J. 
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IF F any upon your Bench, my Lords, 
DW Ne or in this + Aſſembly, ſhould be 
Je) (I ＋ y 

I 7 ſurprized that I, whoſe Practice, 


during many Vears, in Cauſes and 


<4 
d0 
% 


\ 
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Trials at the Bar, has been ſuch as to defend 


many, but attack none, ſhould, all of a ſudden, 
| \ K 2 change 


This Pleading is called Divinatio ; by which the Romans 


meant that Kind of Trial in which two, or more, were con- 
tending among themſelves for the Right and Privilege of ac- 
culing any one. Aſconius (a good Authority in Matters of this 
Nature) is of Opinion, that this Species of Trial was called 
Divinatioſ from its being converſant, not about a paſt, but a fu- 
ure Event; viz. Which of the contending Parties ſhould, in ths 


— + > 
=> —_ 1 
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change my Diſpoſition, and commence Accu- 
ſer, they need but to weigh the Motives and 
Reaſons of my Conduct, to approve of it, and 
own that this Cauſe falls more naturally to my 


Management, than to that of any other Man 


alive. 


Wuen I left Sicily, my Lords, where I had 
been 


Tue, be weſfted with the Right of accuſing. Others think that 
this Kind of Trial got the Name Divinatio, becauſe, upon theſe 
Occaſions, the Judges, not being ſworn, were left to gueſs in 
their own Minds at the Fates of the ſeveral Perſons who laid 
Claim to the Right of Accuſation. A third Claſs of Critics 
and Commentators maintain, that it received this Name, becauſe, 
Witneſſes and Regiſters being laid aſide, the Judges were only 
ſwayed by the Force of the Arguments advanced by the re. 
ſpective Parties; and from them enabled, as it were, to pro- 
pheſy how Matters would turn out; and what the final Reſult 
would be. The Reader may have a fuller Account of this 
Matter in Aulus Gellius, Lib. ii. Chap. 4. and in Sigonius, de Ju- 
dic. Lib. fi. Chap. g. Ulpianus de Accuſat. likewiſe makes Men- 
tion of this Affair, and ſays: F ſeveral Perſons are defirous ta 
accuſe the ſame Man, the Judge ought to chuſe from among/t then 
him, who by his Age, his Morals, and the other Olrcumſtances of 
his Life, ſpall ſeem beſi qualified for that Purpoſe. When many 
had given in an Accuſation againſt the ſame Man, he who gave 
in the firſt was called the Accuſer: And he who gave in the ſe- 
cond, or third, the Sub/cripter, or Solicitor, who generally 
uſed to aſſiſt the firſt and principal Impeacher. With Regard 
to this Matter, Plutarch, in his Cato Major, informs us, that 
there was a Law permitting the Perſon accuſed to appoint ſome 
Perſon, as a Kind of Check, upon the Accuſer, whoſe Buſineſs 
it was to take Cogniſance of the ſeveral Articles of the Charge 
laid againſt the Accuſed. | 


+ There were a great many of the Senatorian Order preſent 
at this Trial, either in Quality of Aſſeſſors, or as Auditors, not 
veſted with any Power, for the Office of the chief Magiſtrates 


did not conſiſt in giving Judgment, but in conſtituting Tudges. 
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been * Quzſtor, the Inhabitants retained fo 
grateful a Remembrance of my Conduct, and 
ſuch a Regard for my Perſon, that they thought, 
as their Confidence in many of their + antient 
Patrons was great for the Maintenance of their 
Fortunes, ſo that they had Reaſon to repoſe 
ſome in me. Now that they are harraſſed and 
perſecuted, with repeated Inſtances, they pub- 
lickly and } unanimouſly apply to me to under- 
take the Defence of their Fortunes ; remonſtra- 
ting at the ſame Time, that I ſhould then only 
act in conſequence of my repeated Acknowledg- 
ments and Promiſes, when I profeſſed myſelf 

K 3 ſo 


About four Years before this Trial, Cicero had been Quæ- 
ſtor in Sictly, under the Prætorſhip of Sextus Peducins, who was 
ſucceeded by Caius Sacerdos, whoſe Succeſſor in Office Ferres 
was. But I judge it proper here to acquaint the Reader, that 
in Sicily there were two Quzſtors ; the one of Syracuſe, the 
other of Lilibeum, which Cicero was. | 

+ There were in Rqzze a great many Men of Note, who 
had ſtrenuouſly patronſzed the Sicilians; amongſt whom was 
Marcellus, the Son of that Marcellus who, having bravely con- 
quered Syracaſe, generouſly preſerved and protected its Inhabi- 
tants. They had likewiſe, for their Friends and Patrons, all the 
Scipro's, the illuſtrious Race of Scitio Africanus, who, havin 
deſtroyed Carthage, carried back in Triumph to Sicily all thoſe 
Ornaments of which the Carthaginians on their provi 
victorious) had robbed her. They were alſo vigorouſly — 
warmly befriended by the Merelli; two of whom, wiz. Metel- 
lus Celer, and Metellus Nepos, were very active in impeaching 
Marcus Lepidus, on Account of his Miſconduct, when Prætor in 
that Province. | 

t That the Reader may not be miſled in a Point of Hiftory, 
I muſt inform him, that Cicero in this Paſſage makes Uſe of a 
rhetorical Exaggeration, and ſtifles Part of the literal Truth 
for neither the Inhabitants of Mina nor of Syraraſe applicd 


to him on that Occafion, 


* 
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ſo much their Friend, as to be ready on every 
Occaſion to ſerve them, when required. | 


Tnrxy told me, that now was the Time; 
the Time! For my defending not only the In- 
tereſts, but the Lives and Properties of a whole 
People; that their Towns were rifled of their 
Gods, therefore, to their Gods they could haye 
no Recourſe; that Verres had robbed their moſt 
awful Shrines of their moſt venerable Images; 
that whatever could be done by Luxury to im- 
prove Senſuality, by Cruelty to heighten Pain, 
by Avarice to prompt Rapaciouſneſs, or by Pride 
to ſupport Inſolence, was by this one Prætor in 
the Courſe of * three Years inflicted upon them, 
At the ſame Time, begging and intreating me 
not to diſregard their Supplications ; ſince, while 
I am ſafe, they ought to become Suppliants to 
none. It was, my Lords, with Reluctance and 
Pain, that I found myſelf reduced to the diſa- 
greeable Neceſſity either of abandoning thoſe 
who expected my Relief and Aſſiſtance, or to 
be obliged to lay down the Part I had ever act- 
ed from my Youth, which was that of a De- 


fender, 


Ferres was three Years Prætor in Sicily; one for himſelf; 
another on Account of the Death of Arrius, when on his 
Journey to Sicily in order to ſucceed him; and a third, on ac* p 
- count of the Fugitives. But one Year was the ſtated Time for 

the Continuation of a Prætor in a Province; it being a Maxim 
of the Roman Government (and indeed a Maxim founded on 
os juſteſt Politics) never ze allow @ Man to continue long i 

ower, 


r 
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fender, and to commence Accuſer. I told them, 
that they might have Recourſe to 9, Cæcilius, 


eſpecially as he ſucceeded me as Quzſtor of 


their Province. But the very Thing, which I 
imagined would extricate me from this Diffi- 


culty, proved the Means of embarraſſing me fur- 


ther ; for they would much more readily have 
agreed to my Propoſal, had they not known 
+ Cæcilius, or had he not been in that Office. 


THEREFORE, my Lords, I have thought 
proper to charge myſelf with a Part in which 
I did not conſult my own Convenience, but that 


of my Friends; my Duty, my + Engagements, 
| K 4 Hu- 


The Quæſtor Provincialis of the Romans was an Officer 

immediately under the Prætor, and ſent Abroad with him to 

_— the Revenues of a Province, and manage the public 
oney. 

+ Some of the Critics maintain, that the Sicilians muſt have 
been acquainted with the Character of Cæcilius; becauſe, ac- 
cording 8 he was a Native of their Province. Others 
of them, relying upon the Authority of Plutarch, think he was 
a Freedman of Rome, and a Profeſſor of the Jui] Religion; 
which of them is in the Right, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine. But that Cicero took him for a Ju is pretty plain 
from the Exclamation, Quid Judæo cum Verre ! What bas a _u 
to do with Verres! Which laſt Word fignified among the Ro- 
gn; an wncarflated Hog. I believe every Reader of Judgment 
and Taſte will perceive, that this Exclamation is not only a 
Piece of falſe Wit, but likewiſe unbecoming a Gentleman, and 
quite below the Dignity of the Bar: As if, forſooth, a Man 
Was to be jeered — ſcoffed at on account of his Religion; or, 
for his Belief in Matters of Faith and Speculation, denied the 


"rivileges of a Man, and cut off from the Privileges of a Sub-. 
ject. vn 

Before Ciceros Return from his Prztorſhip, he had bound 
— by many Promiſes to patronize and protect the Sici- 


- 
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Humanity, the Examples of many worthy Men, 
the Practice of our Anceſtors, and the Laws of 
my Country required it at my Hands. But, my 
Lords, in this Action, 1 have one Comfort left, 
which is, that my Pleading is not properly an 
ARRAIGNMENT, but a DEFENCE. For I de- 
fend a conſiderable Body of Men, a Number of 
Cities, and the whole Province of Sicily. If, 
therefore, I am obliged to arraign one Man, I 
conceive that I ſtil] act in my former Charac- 
ter, ſince it is with a View to obtain Relief and 
Juſtice for many. | 


Bur though this Cauſe I now undertake had 

not been ſo weighty, ſo deciſive, and ſo impor- 
tant, though the Sicilians had not ſollicited my 
Appearance at this Bar, or my Connexion with 
them had been ſo ſmall as to have excuſed me; 
yet ſhould I plead, that the Duty I owe to my 
Country is theonly Motiveto what I now do, and 
requires me to exert my utmoſt in bringing to 
Juſtice a Man infamous for Avarice, Infolence, 
and Villainy; a Man, my Lords, whoſe Robbe- 
ries and Crimes, after being known not only in 
S:ctly, but oyer all * Achara, Aa, Cilicia, and 

8. | Pam- 


* Verres being ſent as Dolabella's Pro- quæſlor, into theſe 
Provinces, committed many atzocious Crimes; and by his ex- 
Leſſive Cruelty, and inſatiable Ayarice, rendered himſelf odious, 
and his Prztorſhip intolerable to the Inhabifants. Achaia is 2 
| Country of Greece, ſurrounded by the Sea on all Hands, except 

| | "on 


r 


* 
Pamplylia, are now public, and moſt infamouſ- 
ly, notorious at * Rome. Vet who could blame 
that Motive, or my Conduct? 


IMMORTAL Gods! Can I at this Day do my 
Country nobler Service? Can I do any thing 
more agreeable to the Roman People, of greater 
Advantage to our moſt diſtant + Friends and 


Allies, or more for the Safety of the Liberties 
and Properties of Mankind in general? 


Wnorx Provinces were plundered, haraſſed, 
and ruined ; the Allies and Tributaries of the 
Roman People apply in the Anguiſh of their 
Miſery, not in Hopes of Redreſs, but of Alle- 
vation to their Calamities. They who incline 
that the & Adminiſtration of Juſtice ſhould re- 

4 main 


on the North; its Metropolis is Corinth. Cilicia is a Country 


of Alia Minor, lying next to Syria, of which Cicero was after- 


wards made Governor. Pamphylia was a Country of Aa Minor, 
ſituated in the Mediterranean. | 

* Yerres was then Town- prætor of Rome, ſo that his Crimes 
nay well be ſuppoſed to be notorious there. BS 

+ The Romans had Allies of three different Kinds : The 
firſt were thoſe, who, being conquered in War, had Laws im- 
poſed upon them by the Romans. The ſecond, thoſe who (be- 
ing equal to them in the Fate of War) entered into an Alliance 
with them upon equal Terms. The third, thoſe who, having 
never been their Enemies, choſe of their own accord to enter 
into a League with them. _ 

} The Tributaries of the Roman People were thoſe who 
paid a certain Tax, either in Money or in Corn. 
F This Paſſage muſt be unintelligible to an Eng/;þ Reader, 
who does not knoyy that ye had, during his Uſurpation, — 
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main veſted in the Senate alone, complain of 
the Inſufficiency of the Accuſers; and they, 
who are in a Capacity of acting as ſuch, com- 
plain of the Want of unbiaſſed Deciſions. In 
the mean Time, the Roman People, though op- 
preſſed by many Inconyeniencies and Difficul- 
ties, yet demand nothing more earneſtly than the 
Revival of the antient, the venerable, the ſteady 
Force of public Trials. From the Scarcity of 
Tribunals they have obtained, by their Sollicita- 
tions the * Tribunitial Power : From the Con- 
tempt into which they are fallen, it is found ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that another + Order ſhould 
be aſſociated with the Senate in its judicial Ca- 
pacity ; and the Infamy and Corruption of the 
Judges have reconciled the People to the ? Cen- 
ſorſhip, an Office that formerly appeared ſo ſe- 
vere ; but now, my Lords, become popular and 
apree- 


prived the Roman Knights of the Power of trying Cauſes. C- 
cero, who was ſtill a Friend to the Equeſtrian Order, ſpeaks his 
Mind upon that Subje& with a becoming Boldneſs ; and ex- 
preſſes the Neceſſity of having that Breach in the Conſtitution 


* Before the DiQatorſhip of Sy//a, the Tribunes had a 
Power of ſummoning before the People not only a Senator, 
but even a Magiſtrate, who had taken —— for his Voice in 
any Cauſe ; but, a few Months after Sy//a had taken away this 
Power, the Conſuls Pompey and Craſſus, reſtored it. 

1 Vix. The Equeſtrian. | | 

t The Ce»ſors were created every fifth Year ; and their Buſi- 
neſs was to correct and chaſtiſe the vicious and immoral Mem- 
bers of the State. If they informed againſt a Senator, he was 
expelled the Senate. If againſt a Knight, he loſt his Horſe. 
If againſt a Plebeian, he was marked in a certain Regiſter, that 
he might be fined, and his Name ftruck out of the Roll of the 


Century to which he belonged. 
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agreeable. Amidſt theſe exceſſive Oppreſſions 
from the worſt of Men, amidſt the daily Com- 
plaints of the Roman People, the Infamy of 
their Tribunals, and Diſguſt againſt the whole 
Order, convinced, as I was, that the only Re- 
medy which could be applied to theſe Evils 
was to put Men of Integrity and Worth into 
the Adminiſtration of your Government, and 
at the Head of your Laws, I own that I endea- 
voured to give the Republick Relief in that Part 
where ſhe ſeemed to be moſt ſenſibly affected. 


Havins thus given my Reaſons for appear- 
ing in this Impeachment, I am now obliged to 
enter into the Merits of the Cauſe, that this 
Court may be able to form a Judgment of the 
ſeveral Pretenſions which my Adverſary and I 
have to appear here as the 3 I appre- | 
hend, my Lords, when an Information is laid 
againſt Extortion and Corruption, if any Diſ- 
pute ſhould ariſe about the Perſon who is the 
moſt proper to act as the Impeacher, theſe two 
Things are to be conſidered : %, Who the 
Perſon is whom the Parties aggrieved moſt de- 
fire ſhould be the Proſecutor ; and then, Who 
the Perſon is whom the Impeached dreads moſt 
in that Capacity. | he 


«\ 


My Lords, though I think both theſe Points 
gre extremely clear at preſent, yet ſhall I touch 
| upon 
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upon both: And firſt upon that which at pre- 
ſent ought to weigh moſt with you; I mean, 
the Inclinations of thoſe who have been injur- 
ed, and for whom Proſecutions for Extortion 
were appointed. Verres is accuſed of having 
for three Vears plundered the Province of Si- 
cily, of ruining the Cities, demoliſhing the 
Houſes, and pillaging the Temples of the In- 
habitants; the, Sicilians in a Body preſent their 
Complaints, and have Recourſe to my Friend- 
ſhip; which they have long valued, and long 
experienced. By me, they implore Protection 
from you, and from the Equity of the Roman 
Laws; they point me out as the Redr 


the ſole Manager of this Impeachment. 


* WIII you, Cæcilius, affirm one of two 
Things, either that Lofficiouſly, and without the 
WELL | Impor- 


This Part of his Speech is what the Logicians call the 
Confirmation, and conſiſts of two Parts: The firſt, which he 
now enters upon, may be reduced into a Syllogiſticat Form, in 
this Manner: /F the Sicilians require that { (Tully) Hall be the 

Aceuſer, this ought to harve great Weight with the Bench. 

CO ea They & require it: Therefore 
This ought to have great Weight, &c. 

This is home and cloſe Reaſoning. The chief Maxim of 
the Reman Government, as our Author has ſhewed elſewhere, 
in many Inſtances, was to protect their Friends and Tributa- 
ries: And the Laws of Rome were ſuch, that no Magiftrate, 
however great, could. be without their Reach, either at Ron: 
or Abroad, if he acted oppreſſively and tyranrjcally, 
| I ; 
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Importunity of the Sicilians, intruded as a Party 
in this Affair; or that the Importunity of our 
beſt and moſt faithful Allies ought in this Court 
to have no Weight! If you * dare maintain 
what Verres, whoſe Enemy you pretend to be, 
earneſtly deſires ſhould be believed, that the Si- 
cilians made no Application to me, you do a 
Service to the Cauſe of your pretended Enemy, 
_ againſt whom not ＋ Preſumptions alone, but 
poſitive Proofs have been brought from the 
Notoriety, that the Sicilians, all to a Man, de- 
manded an Advocate for their Rights againſt 
his Violations. 


Ir you, as his Enemy, ſhall deny this Fact, 
Fact, which though it bears the Hardeſt upon 
him, he himſelf dares not deny ; beware, my 
Friend, that you puſh not your Enmity with 


too gentle a Hand. Beſides, ſome of the moſt 
iluſtrious 


For, if the Sicht had demanded no Proſecutions, this 
was a ſtrong Preſumption that they had not been injured in any 
great Degree. 5 

+ This Paſſage is very difficult to be tranſlated into Exgliſß; 
the literal Senſe is, Of aubom not only a previous, Judgment, but 
2 Judgment is plainly thought to have been made: The Original 
is. de quo non præjudicium fed plane judicium fit faftum putatur. 
That we may not heap a deal of uſeleſs Learning and Quota- 
tions into theſe Paſſages, it may be ſufficient to ſay, that Præju- 
dicium in Latin admits' of two Senſes, wiz. either a Sentence 
pronounced upon one Part of the Trial, which might ſerve to 
direct the Deciſion of the Whole; or, a Circumſtance, which, 
though not a legal Proof, was very ftrong for or againſt a 
Party. Having ſaid thus much, I ſhall ſay no more about the 
Liberty 1 have taken in the "Tranſlation. | 
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illuſtrious Men in the City can give Evidence of 
the contrary; I am under no Neceſſity of nam- 
ing them all. I ſhall only appeal to ſome who 
are preſent, and whom, ſhould I be guilty of a 
Falſhood, I ſhould by no means wiſh to be 
Witneſſes of my Impudence. I appeal to Caius 
Marcellus who fits on the Bench, and to Cu. 
Lentulus * Marcellinus, whom I ſee in Court, 
two Perſons upon whoſe Friendſhip and Pa- 
tronage the Sicilians have a great Dependance; 
the whole Province of Sicily being devoted to 
the Name of the Marcell. 


Tak know that I was not barely ſolicited, 
but intreated with ſo much Earneſtneſs, with fo 
many repeated Inſtances, that I muſt either 
have undertaken this Cauſe, or have ſhamefully 
rejected the Tyes of our Relation. But why 
do I bring Witneſſes to this Fact, as if it were 
doubtful or obſcure? Men, my Lords, of the 
greateſt Quality in the whole Province, are pre- 
ſent, ready to petition, ready to conjure you, 
that, in naming the Manager of this Impeach- 
ment, your Sentiments may be agreeable to their 
own. Commiſſioners appear from every City 
in Sictly, + except two, and, if they were pre- 
ſent, 


® This Aeneas had been Prætor, and was after that ſent 
to command in Szci/y. 
+ The two Cities, here mentioned, are Mamertium and Syra- 
exſe ; which were Confederates with Verres in many of his Acts 
of — 
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ſent, two very notorious Crimes, in which theſe 
Cities were Accomplices with Yerres, might re- 
ceive ſome Alleviation. But why apply they 
chiefly to me for Protection? Were there any 
Doubt upon this Head, or were the Fact queſ- 
tionable, I could clear the Reaſon up. But as 
it is a Caſe ſo evident, that you can judge of it 
from what you ſee, I know no Reaſon why an 
Objection from my being choſen, preferable to 
any other, ought to affect me. 


BuT, my Lords, I am not to account for the 
Reaſons that might determine them to apply to 
me. I am not to“ arrogate any thing to myſelf 
on Account of my Abilities ; nor am I willing 
that any one ſhould in the leaſt imagine me to be 
ſuperior to other Pleaders. The Caſe is far other- 
wiſe ; but a Meaſure of this Nature ought to be 
determined by the Circumſtances, the Health, 
and the Abilities of the Agents employed. My 
Sentiments and Inclinations were always for 
employing one of thoſe who are qualified 
rather than myſelf ; but myſelf rather than 


none. 


THEREFORE, as it is ſelf-evident that the Sici- 
| | lians 


I have often obſerved, that, when Tu/ly ſpeaks of his own 
Perſon and Abilities he has the Art of throwing what he ſays 
into a very doubtful Light, by leaving the Reader to imagine 
a great deal; and, with what one may venture to call an impu- 
— Modefly, diſplays greateſt Abilities when he pleads grea/ef 

eakneſs, | 
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Hans applied to me, let me proceed to enquire 
whether this ought to be of Importance ſuffi- 
cient to engage your Thoughts, and to fix your 
Attention ? whether the Claims of your Peti- 
tioners, the Allies of the Roman People, ought 
to be admitted, and have their due Weight in 
an Accuſation of Bribery and Corruption. But 
why ſhould I multiply Words ? is it not evi- 
dent, that the whole Syſtem of Laws upon this 
Head was formed on Account of our Allies? 


Wurd one Roman Citizen defrauds another, 
the latter has his Relief, in a Civil Action, and 
the Laws of his Country. But this Law is So- 
. cial, it is a Right peculiar to Forergners; this is 

the Fort to which they can retreat; and though 
I own that ſome of 'its Out-works have been 
lately demoliſhed, yet if there is the leaſt Hope 
remaining to chear the Hearts of our Allies, it 
muſt proceed from that Law. A Law for 
which not only the Roman People, but the re- 
moteſt Nations require the moſt jealous Guar- 
dians &. 


Wo then will deny that a Law ought to 
take its Courſe according to the Diſcretion of 
thoſe People for whom it was enacted ? Could 

| | Sicily 
* The proper Guardians of a Law are the Judges ; there- 


fore ſays our Author, the Romans and all the World require, 
that you ſhould keep the Law inviolated, and in full Force. 
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Sicily be ſuppoſed to ſpeak, ſhe would fay, 
« You, Verres, have tobbed, you have plun- 
« dered me of all the Gold, the Silver, and 
« Ornaments contained in my Cities, my 
« Houſes, or my Temples, and of every Pri- 
« yilege I enjoyed by Indulgence from the Se- 
« nate, or by Right from the People, of 
© Rome; and in their Name I demand of you 
« by Law an Account of almoſt a * Million 
« of Money.” + I ſay, had that whole Pro- 
vince one Tongue, this would be her: Lan- 
puage ; but, as that is impoſſible, ſhe choſen 
the Perſon whom ſhe thought moſt proper to 
manage this Impeachment. * 


Oucur any Man, in ſuch an Event, to be fo 
preſumptuous or officious as to thruſt himſelf 
in, and, in Oppoſition to thoſe who are immedi- 
ately intereſted, offer himſelf as the Advocate 
of their Rights? Should the Sicilians ſay to 
Cæcilius, We are unacquainted with your Perſon, 


your Character, and your Country ; ſuffer us 


therefore to commit our Fortunes to the Manage- 
ment of the Perſon whoſe Integrity we have experi- 


enced; Would not every Man think this very 
Vor. I. | L rea- 


* Though I have taken the Liberty of making the Sum 


round, yet in the Original it is Sextertium Millies ; but our Au- 


thor makes it leſs in the Courſe of his Pleading againſt Verret. 

Sum mentioned here, however, amounts to about 789;250/. 

What a noble Indignation does our Author expreſs always, 
when he is ſure that he has Right and Law upon his Side ? 
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reaſonable? But now they flatly ſay this, that 
they know both; that they commit their Inte- 
reſts into the Hands of the one, and will have 
nothing to do with the other. 


Tux Reaſons for their Refuſal, were they 
not expreſſed, might be eaſily underſtood. But 
they do expreſs them. Shall you then thruſt 
yourſelf forcibly upon them ; will you ſpeak 
in a Cauſe in which you have no Concern; 
ſhall you defend them who chuſe to be aban- 
doned by all, rather than be defended by you? 
You aſſiſt them! When they know that Self- 
Intereſt deprives you of the Inclination; and 
that, though you had the Inclination, you are 

ſtitute of the Power, to ſerve them. Why 
ſhould you endeayour to wreſt from them the 
ſmall Hope of the Remains of their Fortune, 
which they have now ventured upon the Equity 
of the Law, and Impartiality of their Judges? 
Why ſhould you interpoſe againſt the expreſs 
Inclinations of the Parties for whoſe Relief 
this Law was calculated ? Why ſhould you en- 
deavour to ſtrip the Perſons, to whom you was 
obnoxious when in that Province, of their A? 
Why would you deprive them of the Power, 
not only of proſecuting their Rights, but of de- 
ploring their Miferies +? Were you the Proſe- 

| 8 ſecutor, 
ern 


lated it to what I thought was its true Senſe, 
+ There is the ſame here. 


= = — — 
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ſecutor, Sir, ſhew me the Man among theni 
who would give his Evidence. Are you not 
conſcious their principal View 1s, not that ano- 
ther ſhould be puniſhed through your Means, 
but that you yourſelf ſhould be pufiiſhed through 
the Means of another ? 


Tuis Point therefore I conceive to be clear, 
that the Sicilians defire to have me for their 
ſole Manager; and ſhall the other Head I lay 
down be doubtful ? I mean, who the Perſon is 
whom Verres moſt dreads in the Capacity of 
his Accuſer. Did ever Man more openly ſolli- 
cit Honours ? Did ever Man more earneſtly 
ſtruggle for Life, than Verres and his Friends 
do, that I ſhould not be truſted in this Affair 
Verres imagines that I have many Things to 
recommend me, of which heWows, Cæcilius, 
you are deſtitute, But theſe, and the Man- 
ner in which they exiſt in us both, I ſhall ſoon 
lay open. 


One Thing I will now affirm, and to it 1 
muſt have your filent Aﬀent, that there is no- 
thing in me which the Impeached can con- 
temn, and nothing in you which he can dread. 
* Therefore does his Champion and Friend 

L424 Hortenſfius, 
Our Author now enters upon a very bold and hazardous 


Undertaking, which was to expoſe the Practices and Conduct of 
| Hor: 
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Hortenfius give his Voice for you in Oppoſition 
to me; he openly ſollicits the Judges to give 
-you the Preference, declaring that he acts with- 
out Deſign, without Paſſion, and without Pre- 
judice. I do not, ſays he, ſollicit the 
Judges, as I was wont with Succeſs to do, 
* when J applied my moſt perſuaſive Argu- 
e ments, that a Criminal ſhould be acquitted: 
e No, I do not: All I follicit now is, that 
this Man ſhall have the Preference to the 
* other as the Accuſer. Grant me but this, 
grant me a Thing which you may do with 
«© Eaſe, with Honeſty, with Reputation; and, 
* when you yield, you yield at the ſame Time 
that the Perſon whoſe Intereſt I eſpouſe ſhall 
« without any Danger, without any Infamy t 
“ yourſelves, be acquitted.” 


Bur he proceeds further, and ſtrengthens his 
Intereſt by Threatenings ; he tells them that 
there are certain Judges in Court who he could 
wiſh were to ſee the Suffrages ; that this was 


very eaſy, for the Judges do not deliver in their 
| Votes 


Hortenſius, a Man of great Authority and Abilities : This he 
does without Reſerve, and in ſuch a Manner, as would not be 
admitted of in any modern Court, without a very ſevere Cen- 
ſure. There is a fine Sneer in the Original through all ths 
= which I have endeavoured to keep up to in the Tran!- 
tion. 
We may ſuppoſe, that in this Speech, which our Orator 
has made for Hortenſſus, he endeavours to imitate the Stile and 
Manner of that great Man, whom yet he greatly eſteemed. 
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Votes ſingly, but pramiſcuouſly ; that every 
Judge ſhould have a * Tablet lined with /aw- 
ful Wax, and not in a certain + nfamous vil- 
lainous Manner. All theſe Sollicitations are not 
really ſo much on Account of the Perſon of 
Verres, as becauſe he is intirely diſſatisfied with 
the whole Proceeding. For he is ſenſible, I if 
the Practice of Impeachments ſhall be transfer- 
red from Bobs of Quality, whom he has hi- 
therto baffled, and from Pettifoggers, whom he 
has always juſtly contemned and undervalued, 
into the Hands of Men of Courage and Repu- 


tation, that he can then no longer dictate to the 
Courts. 


Bur I muſt acquaint this Gentleman before- 
hand, if it is your Pleaſure that I ſhould ma- 


L 3 nage 


* This Paſſage relates to the Manner in which the Roman 
Judges gave Sentence : If the Cauſe was of no great Conſe- 
quence, they had each a little Tablet of Wax, upon which they 
wrote, or were ſuppoſed to write, their Opinion by the Letter 
(A), if it was for Acquitting, or Abſolving : By (C) if for Con- 
AS demning : And (NM. L.) that is, Non /iquet, if the Cauſe to them 
eir appeared doubtful; and they pronounced their Opinion viva 

voce ; but, in more important Trials, they wrote it upon the 
tes Tablets, and delivered the Tablets unto the proper Officer, who - 

put them into an Urn, and, after ſorting them, the Majority 


was declared. | 
| he Here our Orator alludes. to ſome Fact, no clear Account 
be of which is tranſmitted to us: 4/conius, and the later Com- 
vel mentators, indeed, pretend to help us, but after all leave us in 
ur the Dark. | 
ranl- 


t This places our Author's Friend in no very amiable Light, 
ice 


e it inſinuates, that he had been y artial in his Pr 
rator at the Bar. ow l 


lain, but the Romans demand that every Species 
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nage this Impeachment, that he muſt change 
his whole Method of defending, and yet alter it 
in ſuch a manner as to be more for his Intereſt 
and Reputation than perhaps he defires. Let 
him then imitate Lucius Craſſus, and Marcus 
Antonius, whom he knew at the Height of 
Reputation, and who thought that the Intereſt 
of their Clients were to be ſupported in Court 
only by Honeſty and Eloquence. If I am the 
Impeacher, it thall go hard with me, if he ſhall 
have Reaſon to think, ſhould this Court be cor- 
rupted, that it is not at the great Peril of many. 


Isx this Cauſe, my Lords, the Sicilions arg 
but Acceſſories, the Romans are Principals, The 
Sicilians require that I ſhould cruſh one Vil- 


of Villainy itſelf ſhould be exterminated and 
aboliſhed. How great my Abilities or Suc- 
. ceſs may be, I chuſe that others ſhould imagine, 
W (Rnn ] expreſs. 


; "Sor, Carilius, * where are your Abilities? 

At what Time, or in what Cauſe have you gi- 
yen eithet a Proof of them to others, or even 
made Trial of them yourſelf? Do you ſeri- 7 


N felt: Upon the Difficulties of managing * 
| 2 pub 


* Sor Author, in all this day of Cæciliuis Defedts, cu 
raws that © hjs own Perfections, b throwing out all that de 
was A e in him, and charging Czcilius with not being 
Maſter of the — Excellencies. | 
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a public Impeachment; in laying open the 
whole Courſe of another's Life; and of fixing 


it not only in the Minds of the Judges, but 
painting it to the Eyes and Imagination of all 


Men ? Of pleading for the Safety of our Al- 
lies ; for the Rights of Provinces ; the Force 
of Laws, and the Dignity of Juſtice ? Un- 
practiſed in Pleading as you have hitherto been, 
learn from me, how many Qualifications muſt 
meet in the Man who impeaches another, and, 
if you are conſcious you poſſeſs any one of 
them, for my Part I will yield the Cauſe with 
Pleaſure, Firſt then Integrity, and unſpotted 
Innocence ; for nothing can be more abſurd 


than that a Man ſhould impeach the Morals 


of another, and yet be unable to vindicate his 
own, 


, I wilt make no particular Application of 


this to you. One Thing I believe is evident, 
that the Sicilians are the only People who have 
had the Opportunity of proving you; and 
theſe to a Man declare, that, exaſperated as they 
are at Verres, were you to be his Accuſer, not 


one of them would be preſent at his Trial. 


The Reaſon of this Refuſal I ſhall not unfold; 


but it is plain, they ſuſpect you to be deficient 


in ſome one eſſential Qualification of a Proſe- 
cutor, Perhaps, as they are a ſuſpicious ſhrewd 
dett of Men, they do not imagine that you 

L 4 would 
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would be very forward in bringing from Sicih 
Credentials againſt Verres. For as the Tranſ- 
actions of his Prætorſhip, and your Quæſtor- 
ſhip, are filed in the ſame Regiſters, they ſuſ- 
pect that you incline to ſecrete them. 


In the next Place, a Proſecutor ought to 
have a determined Reſolution, and an honeſt 
Intention: Such a one, tho' I thought you de- 
fired to be, yet I can eaſily perceive that you can- 
not be. Nor do I mention thoſe Circumſtances, 
which if I were to mention you could not deny: 
Such as that, before you left Sicily, you was 
reconciled to Verres; that Potamo, your Secre- 
tary and Companion, remained with Verres in 
the Province when you departed ; that Mar- 
cus Cacilius, your Brother, a Youth of great 
Accompliſhments and Merit, was not only not 
preſent and not aſſiſting in proſecuting your Inju- 
ries, but that he lived in Familiarity and Friend- 
ſhip with Verres. There are likewiſe a great 
many other Preſumptions of your Confederacy 
with the Impeached in this Proſecution, which! 
ſhall omit at preſent, and only obſerve that, were 
you neyer.ſa ſincere, yet you are not a real Pro- 
ſecutor. For I perceive a great many Crimes 
in which your Guilt is ſo much complicated 
with that of Verres, that you would not dare I . 
to touch upon them in your Impeachment. 


ALL 
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ALL Sicily complains that Verres, when he 
had ordered. his Granaries to be filled, and Corn 
was at two Sexterces the Buſhel, extorted Ma- 
ney of the Farmers at the Rate of twelve. 
This Abuſe was enormous ; the Extortion, un- 
conſcionable ; the Robbery, barefaced ; the 
Injury, intolerable. Were this his only Crime, 
I muſt needs condemn him. 


CACILIUS, how do you intend to be- 
have? * Will you make this an Article of your 
Proſecution or not ? If you lay it in your Im- 
peachment, do you not charge another with a - 
Crime, of which you yourſelf was guilty at 
the ſame Time, and in the ſame Province? Will 
you venture to accuſe another in ſuch a Manner 
as that you cannot help bringing yourſelf in 
guilty with the ſame Breath ? If you overlook 
it, of what Nature muſt that Impeachment be, 
which, for Fear of your perſonal Danger, avoids 
even the very Mention of a notorious, of an 
infamous Fact? 


By Order of the Senate, + a Quantity of 
iy: | Corn 


This is a very weighty Argument: For Czci/ius as Quz- 
lor, inſtead of being a Check, as he ought to have been upon 

erres, appears to have ſhared his Plunder. 

+ Sicily gave, without making any Bargain, one Tenth to the 
Romans ; but another tenth Part was bought of them, for 
which, by a Decree of the Senate, they were to receive Mo- 
ay. . | | 
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Corn was bought from the Sicilians during the 
Prætorſhip of Verres, and they never received 
compleat Payment; this is a material Point 
againſt Verres, if urged by me, but inſignificant 
if by you. For you was then Quæſtor, and 
had the Fingering of the public Money; in 
which Event, though the Prætor had de- 
manded it, it was in a great meaſure in your 
Power to prevent any Abatement. This is an- 
other Article of Accuſation, which, if this Im- 
peachment were managed by you, muſt be 
fifled. Even his greateſt, his moſt notorious 
Frauds and Infolence, muſt paſs unnoted in the 
Trial. Believe me, Cæcilius, that a Confede- 
rate with the Perſon who is impeached, is an 
improper Hand to manage a Trial, which is to 
procure Satisfaction for our injured Allies. 


Tux Farmers of the Revenue extorted Mo- 
wy from the Cities inſtead of Corn ; was this 
an Impoſition peculiar to the Prætorſhip of 
Verres? No; it obtained likewiſe under the 
Queſtorſhip of Cæcilius: How then can you 
charge him with a Crime, which you both 
could and ought to have prevented ? Will you 
ſtifle the Whole of that Article? Then Verres 
ſhall hear nothing i in his Trial, of what, while 
he was committing, he knew he could not de- 
fenc. 


Bur 


ö 
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Bur all the Facts I have mentioned are. fla- 
grant and Hotorious, there are others of a more 
ſcandalous, and of a more ſecret Nature; in 
which Verres, in order I ſuppoſe to allay the 
Warmth and Heat of Cæcilius, generouſly * 
ſhared with his Quæſtor. You are conſcious 
that I am informed of all theſe : If I had a 
Mind to expoſe them, I could convince all the 
World that you not only was confederate in his 
Guilt, but that ſome Part of your Plunder re- 
mains yet to be divided. Therefore, if you, 
Cæcilius, demand to be admitted an Evidence 
as to theſe dark Tranſactions, I ſhall not oppoſe 
it, if the Laws admit you ; but the Impeach- 
ment you muſt leave to thoſe who are prevented 
by no Stains in their own Character, from ex- 
poſing and detecting them in another's. 


| Now conſider what a Difference there muſt 
be between my Management in this Impeach- 
ment and yours. I am to bring into my Charge 
apainſt Verres Crimes, committed by you with- 
out his Knowledge, and wherein he had no 
Concern ; becauſe, though he had the ſupreme 
Command, yet he did not prevent them ; you 
5. charge him with Facts of which he is in- 
nocent, 
a Gans re ſuppoſes, that Verres and Czcilius had been ſs 


connected hy their Villainies, that thoſe of the one could noe 
W without bringing to Light thoſe of the other 
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nocent, leſt ſome Part of your Confederacy with 

him may be detected. How, Sir, do you an- 
ſwer this? Are Facts indiſpenſably material in 
ſo important a Trial to be ſlurred over? Shew 
me your Abilities for managing the Proſecu- 
tion? Shew me your Practiſe in Pleading ? 
Shew me that you have either Capacity or Ex- 
perience, as a Manager, as an Orator, or as a 
Lawyer ? 


I xxo what a rugged, what a tickliſh Path 
I. tread, for all Arrogance is diſagreeable ; but 
that on Account of Wit and Parts is moſt fo, 
Therefore I neither will nor can ſay much in 
Favour of mine. It is enough for me that! 
have a Reputation. How ſlender ſoever it is, 
matters not, nothing 1 ſhall wp of myſelf can 


raiſe it. 


As for you, Sir, I will drop this Affair, and 
treat you not as a Rival but a Friend. Conſult 
then your own Breaſt ſeriouſly; recollect your- 
ſelf, reflect upon what you are, and upon what 
you can do. Do you imagine that you are 
equal to the Importance and Difficulty of ſup- 
porting the Intereſt of our Allies, the Fortunes 
of a Province, the Rights of the Roman Peo- 
ple, the Majeſty of the Laws, and the Digni- 
ty of the Legiſlator ? Do you imagine that you 
N aneder to Pied, Memory to retain, 

N Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom to direct, and Capacity to comprehend 


the extenſive and complicated Points that muſt 
ariſe in this Proſecution ? 


Do you imagine that you can diſtinctly point 
out every Tranſaction of Verres, as * Queſtor, 
as F Commiſſioner, as Prætor, at Rome, in 1fa- 
ly, in Achaia, in Afia, and Pamphbylia, rang- 
ing them in your Pleading under proper Heads, 
as to Time and Place? Do you imagine that 
you are equal to what is indiſpenſably neceſſary 
in Caſes of this Nature; that is, to repreſent 
the Effects of the Luft, Avarice, and Cruelty 
of the Criminal, ſo as to be as deteſtable to 
thoſe who hear them, as they were to the un- 
happy Objects who felt them? 


BeLieve me, Sir, theſe are Things of great 
Importance; and by no Means to be overlook- 
ed: Every Circumſtance muſt be laid down, 
proved and explained. The Charge muſt not, 
only be opened, but inforced with great Digni- 
ty and Command of Expreſſion, and if you ex- 
pect to ſucceed, it is not enough that you are 
barely heard ; you muſt convince the Reaſon, 
you muſt move the Paſſions of Mankind. Tho 
you were indebted to Nature for many Qualifi- 

cations; 


Herres had been Carbo's Quæſtor, in the Conſular Pro- 
vince. | 
t He had likewiſe been Do/abe//a's Commiſſioner in 4/a. 
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cations; though in your Youth you had learn. 
ed, and in your Manhood had improved upon, 
every Art and every Science; though you had 
read Greek * at Athens inſtead of + Lilybeun, 
and Latin at f Rome inſtead of Sicily, it would 
however be a prodigious Effort of Genius, if 
you could compaſs, by Application, an Affair of 
ſo great Importance and Expectation, compre- 
hend it in your Memory, explain it by your 
Eloquence, and recommend it by the Beauty 
of a fine Voice and ſpirited Action. 


You will, perhaps, ſay, So] then it ſeems al 
theſe Qualities meet in you. I with they did; 
however, I have earneſtly endeayoured from 
my Childhood to attain them. But if, by Res. 
ſon of their Weight and Difficulty, I, who have 
made it my ſole Buſineſs all my Life, have been 
unable to ſucceed, how muſt you be at a Loſs, 
who not only never thought of them before, 
but, now that you are embarked in them, are 
ignorant both of their Nature and Importance 


I Have had, and I appeal for the Truth of 


what I ſay to all preſent, ſo much Practice in 
| Pleadings 


The Sciences then flouriſhed at Athens, and the Greek Lan- 
was ſpoke with more than ordinary Purit * 
+ Lihbewm is one of the three Promontories of Sicily, lying 
towards Lydia. 
J Grcero here ſneers at Cæcilius, ho choſe to learn both 
Greek and Latin in Sich, where both Languages were much 


_ and little uſed, 


\ 
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Pleadings and Trials, that few! or none of my 
Cotemporaries of equal Years have appeared 
in more Cauſes; I have dedicated every Hour I 
could ſpare from the Duties of Friendſhip, to 
render myſelf completely Maſter of theſe Stu- 
dies, and to- acquire a Habitude of Pleading, 
and a Readineſs of Expreſſion; yet, may Hea- 
ven never be merciful to me, as often as I re- 
flect upon the Day when I am “ to appear at 


only great Weight upon my Spirits, but a 
Trembling in every Joint of my Body. 


I xow figure in my own Mind the Senti- 
ments and Conſultations of the Public; to what 
a Pitch the Importance of this Trial will raiſe 
their Expectations ; what a numerous Aſſembly 
the Infamy of Yerres will ſummon together on 
6, WM this Occaſion ; and in ſhort, what an Attention 


re, WI my Recital of his Villainies muſt, beget. A Re- 
ut fection on all this puts me at this Inſtant un- 


er the utmoſt Concern, how I ſhall deliver 
myſelf with a Dignity ſuitable to the Importance 


of Wl of the Occafion, the Expectations of the Pub- 


in WW lic, or the Injuries of thoſe whom Oppreſſion 
bas rendered his Enemies. 


Tues, Sir, are Conſiderations, that give you 
no Concern, no Apprehenſion, no Trouble; if 


® The Original has it, Ree Cirate; i. e. upon @ Trial, 


the Bar for the Impeached, if I do not feel not 


you 
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you can learn by Rote from ſome antiquated 
Oration, * I rRoTEsT, MY LORPDsS, or, My 
LorDs, I HUMBLY APPREHEND, or ſome ſuch 
Common-place Expreſſions, you imagine you 
come completely prepared for a Trial. And, 
even were you to meet with no Oppoſition, [ 
apprehend you would be uncapable to ſtate the 
Nature of the Cauſe. 


Now you don't even refle& that you are to 
enter the Liſts with a Man of Eloquence, and 
one who is every Way prepared for his Defence; 
one with whom you muſt go through every 
Weapon of Oratory ; and uſe every Art, ſome- 
times to move the Paſſions, ſometimes to con- 
vince the Underſtanding ; one whoſe Capacity 
I praiſe without dreading, and whoſe Eloquence 
I commend, without thinking it can impoſe up- 
on my Judgment, though it charms me to At- 
tention, His Meaſures ſhall never diſconcert, 
his Arts ſhall never pervert me; nay, he never 
will attempt to ſhake or weaken my Reſolu- 
tion by his Abilities; for I know every Turn, 
every Quirk of the Gentleman's Pleading ; of- 
ten have we been on a contrary, often on the 

ſame 


In this Paſſage Cicero laughs at Cæcilius, whom he ſup. 
poſes to be ſo wretched an Orator, as to believe that he had 
acquitted himſelf handſomely, if he had made Uſe of any of the 
Common-place Phraſes of the Lawyers, I have here taken 
the Liberty of uſing the Phraſes of our Engl Lawyers, in- 
ſtead of thoſe uſed by the Reman, | | 
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fame Side. While he pleads againſt me, he 
ſhall be convinced his Abilities, great as they 
are, thel receive ſome. Trial in the Compe- 
tition. | 


As for you, Cæcilius, T imagine, I perceive 
in what Manner he would amuſe and puzzle 
you in every Argument. When he ſhall bring 
you into a Dilemma, and leave you either to 
admit or deny the Fact; to agree or object to 
2 Propoſition, whatever Side you take, you 
hall ſtill find it make againſt you. Immortal 
Gods! What Confuſion ! What Perplexity ! 
What-Doubts: muſt the good Man fall ,into, 
when his Antagoniſt hall begin to digeſt t the. 
different Heads of his Accuſation, and to * ar- 
range upon his Fingers the principal Points of 
bis wn Defence! Haw muſt you, be ſtaggered 
when your Adverſary ſhall ply you, with. his 
Proofs, his Definitions, and Diviſions; how 
will you then begin to ſuſpect that you have 
been perſecuting an innocent Perſon}. How 
will you look when he ſhall begin to commi- 
ſerate, to extenuate, and to throw upon you 
ſome Part of the Public Odium that now lies 
heavy on Verres / When he ſhall mention the 


Relation between the Offices of Quæſtor and 
Vo“. I. | M | Pretor 


* Cicero here carries bis, Raillery againſt Cæcilius ſo far, as 
eren to laugh at Hortenſius, who * the Heads of his 
Defence upon his Fingers; a very ſhrewd ſucceſsful Way of 
rendering a great Man ridiculous, 


*% 
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| Prator ; the Practice of our Anceſtors, and 
awful Award of the Provincial Lot. Are you 
equal to that Load of Reproach ? Conſider, 
reflect again and again; for to me there appears 
great Danger not only of his confounding you 
with his Pleading, but of his juggling you out 
of your very Senſes, by his Action, and thus 
driving you from every Purpoſe, from every 
Reſolution you had formed. | 


BuT 1 perceive we are ſoon to have a Trial 
of your Abilities, by your Attempts to anſwer 
what J have now advanced. If you do that to 


Purpoſe; if you deviate into one Word of Senſe 


not contained in that Book, which ſome School- 


Maſter has vamped up from pilfered Pleadingy, 


and put into your Hands, I ſhall then be in- 
clined to admit that you may not be quite ſo 
unequal] to this Trial, and that it is poffible 
you may acquit-yourſelf tolerably well as the 
Proſecutor of Verres. Bet if in this Prelude 
with me, you ſhall be found Nobody, how 
can we imagine you will acquit yourſelf againſ 

a keen Adverſary in the Engagement itſelf! 


Bur admitting that this Cæcilius is Nobody, 
that he can do nothing, yet that he comes pre- 
pared with ſkilful, * expert Sollicitors. Thi 

indeed 


1 + The . were thoſe who aſſiſted the Acruſe o 


manage 
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indeed is ſomewhat, but not all: For, in all Ca- 
ſes, the Perſon, who is to make the principal 
Figure, ought of himſelf to be both very elo- 
quent and very ready. Yet, I perceive, that * 
Lucius Apuleius is his firſt Sollicitor, a Man, 
not a Novice in Life, but ſo in the Buſineſs, 
and in the Practice of the Forum. 


His next Sollicitor, I think, is + Allienus, 
but him he has taken from the Forms. What 
Qualifications he may have in ſpeaking I never 
was at Pains to enquire, but he ſeems to have 
Strength. and Lungs proper for Bawling : In 
him are all your Hopes; he, were you appoint- 
ed the Proſecutor, will manage the whole Trial, 
and yet not even he in Pleading will exert his 
utmoſt Abilities, but conſult the Decency pro- 
per to your Character, by checking ſome Part 

| M 2 | olf 

| | | we} 
manage the Accuſation ; and none were allowed to take the 
Office upon them, till they had received a Power of ſo doing 
from the Judges. | % | 

* Who this Lucius 'Apulcius was, we have no Accounts that 
can be depended on; only this much we may conclude, from 
Cicero's Words, that he was hoth an old Man and a bad Ora- 
tor, | RIES: - 

+ This Allierus was only concerned in petty Trials, and 
puny Caſes; For, according to Noni, the Tribunes, the Quz- 
ſtors, and inferior Judges, {at on Forms, or Subhellia, and not in 
the Selle Curules, or the Roman Chairs of State. Our Orator 
here plays a good deal upon Words, and throws out ſome Puns 
upon the Names of his Antagoniſt's Managers ; particularly 


this Allenus, i. e. STRANGE ; a poor Art of amuſing a Bench; 
but it would appear from ſeveral Paſſages in Cicre, that it was 


often ſucceſofu 
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of his Eloquence, that you may appear ſome- 
what conſiderable. Thus we have known the 
Greek Actors, who were to play an inferior Cha- 
racer, and had Advantages in Action over 


thoſe who were to have the firſt, conceal a. 


good deal of their Art, that the principal Parts 
might appear with greater Propriety. Such ſhall 
be the Conduct of Allienus, he will act an un- 
derling Part of yours, he will ſet off all your 
Charms, nay, to ſerve you, he will ſink ſome 
Part of his rhetorical Faculties. 


TuxR TORE, my Lords, conſider what Pro- 
ſecutors we are to haye in this great Trial: 
Since Allienus himſelf is about to ſuppreſs ſome 
Part of his Talents, if he has any, and Caci- 
lius hopes to appear conſiderable only, if Alli- 
ens appear leſs zealous, and leave him to act in 
the principal Character. Who is to act as the 
fourth Character -in this Farce, I know not. 
Perhaps ſome one of theſe Pettyfoggers who ſol- 
 licit Employment under the Proſecutor ; no 
Matter to them who he is, Cæcilius or Tully. 


Ver, theſe are the Gentlemen, who, though 
they are but Gueſts and Strangers themſelves, 
have furniſhed you with an elegant Entertain- 
ment to the Public. I ſhall not do them the 
Honour to take particular Notice of what each 
of them ſhall advance in his Turn. By this 

4 © ſhort 
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ſhort Method, ſince I mentioned them with 
no Deſign, but by Chance as they fell in my 
Way, I ſhall pleaſe them all. But do you ima- 
gine that I am fo deſtitute of Friends as to be 
obliged to accept of a Sollicitor, not from a- 
mongſt thoſe who now attend me, but from the 
Dregs of the People? and are you fo deſtitute 
of Clients, as to endeayour to wreſt this Proſe- 
cution out of my Hands, rather than enquire 
after ſome criminal Client of your own Rank 
from the“ Mænian Column? 


LeT me, ſays he, be a + Spy upon Tully. A 
Spy, Sir! How many muſt I be obliged to keep 
in Pay, ſhould you find Acceſs to my Cabinet ? 
It is not your Tongue only, but your Fingers 
that are to be watched. But my Opinion of 
all this Race of Spies is, in one Word, that 
ſuch Men as this Court is compoſed of will 
never force a Spy upon me in a Cauſe, under- 
taken by, and entruſted to me. For my H 


M3 neſty 


* The Mienian Column ſtood in the Forum : At it Thieves, 
or Servants who had been guilty of ſome Fault, were puniſhed 
by the Triumwiri, At it Impeachments were laid againſt the 
leſs notorious Offenders ; and it was frequented by the moſt 
profligate and abandoned Sett of Wretches. It was called the 
Merian Pillar, becauſe, when Meenius fold his Honſe to Cato, 
that the Baſilica might be built where it ſtood, he reſerved for 
himſelf and his Polterity one Pillar, as a Place where the pub- 
lic Shows might be ſeen. | Blas 4 

+ It was cuſtomary among the-Romanz, to ſet Spies upon 
the Accuſers, that ſo they might not have an Opportunity of 
being corrupted or bribed ;. of theſe Spies the Accuſed bad the 


mination. 
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neſty diſdains a Spy, and my Diligence daunts 
an Informer. 


Bor to return to you, Cæcilius: You muſt 
ſurely be ſenſible under how many Defects you 
labour. You ſurely know how many Qualifi- 
cations you have to recommend you to the Cri- 
minal as an Accuſer. What Anſwer can be 
made to this Objection? I do not aſk what 
Anſwer you can make ; for it appears to me that 
it is not from you, but from the Book which 
your Prompter holds in his Hand, that we are 
to expect an Anſwer; but, if he prompts you 
ſeaſonably, he will adviſe you to be gone from 
this Place without attempting to anſwer me one 
Word. For what can you. alledge, but the 
threadbare Story, That Verres has injured you! 
I grant he did; becauſe it is highly improbable 
that you ſhould be the only Perſon of the 
whole Province of S:c:ly, unaffected by the 
Injuries of Ferres. 


Bur your Countrymen found out an Aven- 
ger of their Wrongs. You, while you vainly 
endeavour to have Satisfaction for the Injuries 
you ſuffered, labour that thoſe which he in- 

flicted on others ſhall paſs unpuniſhed and un- 
revenged ; nor do you perceive that it is not the 
Right only, but Porter to puniſh, that is conſi- 
dered, Where both theſe meet in one Perſon, 

h he 
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he certainly is preferable; but where the Com- 
petition lies between two, who each have but 
one of theſe Recommendations, the Choice 
naturally falls on him who has moſt Power, 
not on him who has the beſt Will. 

Bur, if you are of Opinion, that he who has 
received the greateſt Wrong has the beſt Right 
to carry on the Proſecution, do you imagine 
that theſe Judges will reſent the Wrongs done 
to your fingle Perſon, equally with thoſe in- 
flicted on an oppreſſed and plundered Province ? 
believe yourſelf will allow that theſe are 
vaſtly more flagrant, and more apt to rouſe Re- 
ſentment in every Breaſt. Suffer then a whole 
Province to have the Preference to you in this 
Proſecution; for the whole Province accules, 
when the Perſon whom the Inhabitants have 
choſen as the Aſſerter of their Properties, the 
Avenger of their Wrongs, and the Advocate 
for their Rights, is the Manager of the Im- 
peachment, e 


Bur you urge that Verres has done you an 
Injury ſufficient in its own Nature to intereſt 
others in your Quarrel, This I deny, and * 
think it is very material that the Nature gf the 
Injury, as well as the Grounds of your Reſent- 
ment ſhould be expreſſed. Then, my Lords, 
learn it of me; he, alas! is incorrigibly ſtupid, 

| M 4 if 
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if you can ever learn it of him. There was 
at Lilhbeeum a Lady named * Agonis, infran- 
chiſed from the Service of + Venus Erycina, 
and before his Quæſtorſhip ſhe was in eaſy, 
plentiful Circumſtances. One of . Antony 
Officers violently carried off ſome Muſic-Ser- 
vants belonging to her, under a Pretence that 
he was to employ them on board the Fleet, 
The Lady then, as is common to all who at- 
tend, or are infranchiſed from the Service of 
Venus in Sicily, urged to the Captain the Awe 
and Authority of Venus, and that ſhe and all 
her Eſtate were the Property of that Goddeſs, 
When this was told to the F virtuous, difinte- 
reſted Cærilius, he ordered Agonis to be ſui 
moned before himſelf, and inſtantly cauſed it to 
be © tried whether ſhe had ſaid that her Perſon 
and Eſtate delonged to Venns. The Delegates 
jmmediately, as they were obliged to do, be- 
cauſe nobody diſputed the Fact, gave their Ver- 
- dict 


® Of this Agen we have no Account in Hiſtory that can be 
depended upon : but we are atno great Loſs upon that Account, 
ſince Ciceto is ſo particular upon this Head, that we cannot pol- 
fibly miſtake his — | 

+ Eryx was a very high Hill in Sicily, on the Top of which 
Venus had a Temple, and on this Account ſhe was ſtiled Few 
Frycina. | ; | . 
1 The Antony, here ſpoke of, was appointed to prote the 
Sea Coaſts before the War with the Pirates; but, having de- 
clared againſt the Cretans, he unfortunately periſhed by ſome 
Piece of bad Management. * 

That this Paſſage is ironical, the Reader cannot fail at ſirſt 
View to perceive. bs 

It belonged to the Prætors and Quæſtors of the Provinces, 
do appoint Judges in private Cauſes ; but the Quzeſtor alone 
gould not do it, without a delegated Power from the Pretor, 
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dict that the Lady had ſaid ſo. The Queſtor 
upon this puts the Plaintiff into Poſſeſſion of 
her Fortune; adjudges her in her Perſon to be 
the Slave of Venus; then ſells her Eſtate, and 
puts the Money into his own. Pocket. Thus, 
while Agonis wanted to preſerve a few Slaves 
under the Sanction and Service of Venus, the 
Injuſtice of this Man ſtripped her of all her 
Fortunes and Liberty. Verres afterwards comes 
to Lilybeum, takes Cognizance of the Fact, 
reverſes the Decree, and obliges the Quzſtor to 
refund to the Lady all the Money which aroſe 
from the Sale of her Eſtate. I ſee you are ſur- 
prized, but Verres was not then a Verres, but a 
* Marius. For what could he do, that could 
be more agreeable in the Eyes of Mankind, 
more ſuitable to the Diſtreſs of the Lady, or 
more vigorous againſt the Corruption of his 
Quzſtor ? Theſe, to me, are all amiable Quali- 
ties; but Verres all of a ſudden, and on he 
Spot, as if he had taſted an + inchanted Cup, 
links into a true f Yerres. He gives Way to 

= Na- 


® Cicero means Mutius Scevola a Man of untainted Ho- 
nour, and known Goodneſs; who, for the Space of nine 
Months, governed 4/iz ſo much to the Satisfaction of the In- 
habitants, that they kept a Day in Honour of him, which they 
galled the Dies Maia. | - 

+ In the Original it is Circes Poculo, or that Cup given by 
Circe to her Gueſts; after a Draught of which the touched 
them with her Rod, and changed them by that Means into 
Swine ; but, being beſmeared with a certain Ointment, they 
were reſtored to cit wotited Form. c TY 

t Here Cicero childiſhly plays upon his Antagoniſt's Name: 


Verres, as we before obſerved, ſignifying an uncaſtrated Hog, 
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Nature and Education, he ſweeps a large Share 
of that Money into his own Pocket, and returns 
to the Lady any little Pittance which he thought 
proper. WS | 


Hee, if you ſay that you ſuffered by Ver- 
res, I. ſhall admit and own it; but, that you was 
wronged by him, I diſpute and deny. In the 
next Place, none of us have any Call to proſe- 
cute this Injury with more Keenneſs than your- 
ſelf; who pretend to be the Sufferer. If you 
afterwards came into his good Graces ; if he 
ſometimes fupped with you, and ſometimes you 
with him, whether do you chuſe to be thought 
a * Rogue or a Shuffer? One of them you 
muſt be, I will not differ with you about the 
Alternative, you may chuſe which you will. 


Bor, if not the leaſt Proof of the Injury you 
alledge can be produced, what can you ſhew, 
what can you plead, why, you ought to have 
the Preference, as the Accuſer, not only to me, 
but to all Mankind, other than, as I hear you 

| are 


* ® In the Original it is Perfidioſus vel Prevaricator : The 
Perfidiofſus, which I have tranſlated Rogue, ſigniſied among the 
Romans one who pretended to be a Friend,. when he was indeed 
an Enemy. The Prewaricater,. on the other hand, which | 
have rendered the Shifter, fignifies one who pretends to be 
2 when at Bottom, and underhand, he was a reg 
Friend. l REY | 


r 
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are prepared to do, that you was his Quæſtor? 
This, indeed, would be a material Circumſtance 
in your Favour, were we contending who 
ſhould moſt befriend him : But, as our preſent 
Diſpute is upon the Preference of the Right to 
proſecute, it is ridiculous to pretend that Friend- 
ſhip is a good Reaſon for your appearing as his 
Enemy. | 


ADMITTING that his 8 to How 


been reiterated, yet ſtill was it more meritorious 
to ſuffer, than to revenge them. But, as no 
Action in all his Life was more conſiſtent with 
Juſtice, than that which you term an Injury, 
will this Court find that this, which, even in an 


- unexceptionable Proſecutor, would not be al- 


lowed, ſhould be a juſt Ground for your violat- 
ing the Relation you ſtand in with him? Ad- 
mitting he has wronged you, heinouſly wronged 
you, your impeaching the Man under whom 
you was Quæſtor is ſhameful; and, if he has 
not wronged you, villainous. Therefore, as the 
Wrong you have ſuffered is byno means evi- 
dent, muſt not every Judge in Court incline 
that you ſhould depart without Blame rather 
than with Infamy ? 


Bur fee the Difference between your 57 
of Thinking and mine. You, though inferior 
in 
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in every other Reſpect, imagine that the ſingle 
Circumſtance of being his Quæſtor intitles you 
to be preferred to me: But I think that, were 
you better qualified in every other Reſpect, 
this very Circumſtance is a juſt Ground of Ex- 
ception. For it is a Doctrine tranſmitted to us 
from our Anceſtors, that the Prætor is in Place 
of a Parent to his Quæſtor; that no Relation 
can be more binding, more intereſting than 2 
Conjunction in Office, than the common Dil. 
charge of a public Duty, at the ſame Time, and 
in the ſame Province. 


rens, though a with Law, 
ol could proſecute him, yet you cannot, con- 
ſiſtent with Piety, becauſe of your filial Ties, 
"But, as he never did you Wrong, if you impeach 
your Prætor, then muſt you acknowledge that 
your Enmity, is, on your Part, unjuſt and de- 
teſtable: For the Nature of your Office, as 
Quæſtor, requires this of you, that you ſhould 
labour to give a Reaſon why you, who was his 
Quzſtor, ſhould accuſe him, and not that for 
that very Reaſon you ought to have the Prefe- 
rence in accufing him. Nor is there ſcarcely an 
Inſtance of a Cauſe of this Kind brought by a 55 


lor, which was not „ 


Tuvs . 
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Tunis * Lucius Philo was excluded from pro- 
ſecuting Caius Servilius; Marcus Aurelius Scau- 
rus,, Lucius Flaccus; and Cneius Pompeius, Ti- 
tus Albutius ;, not one of theſe was excluded on 
Account of Inſufficiency, or Immorality, but 
leſt the wanton Diſſolution of a ſacred Tie 
might receive a Sanction by the Sentence of a 
Court. Vet this very Cneius Pompeius had the 
ame Plea againſt Caius Julius, that you now have 
againſt me. He had been Quæſtor to Albutius, 
25 you to Verres. Julius ſtrengthened his Plea 
with this Circumſtance, that he was ſollicited 
by the Sardinians, in the ſame Manner as I am 
now by the Sicilians, to impeach. This Cir- 
cumſtance has always had deeifive Weight, it 
was always thought a glorious Proof of an Ac- 
cuſer's Integrity, when, for the Allies of Rome, 
for the Good of a Province, and the Advantage 
of a diſtant People, he created Enemies to him- 
elf; when for them he expoſed himſelf to 
Danger, and interpoſed with all the Abilities, 
with all the Zeal, and with all the Application 
he was Maſter of, in their Behalf. - 


Fox if an Action is juſtifiable when brought 
by a Man in order to redreſs the Injuries he 
3 ſuffers, 


There were two Men in Rome of this Name, the one Præ- 
tor, and the other Quæſtor, who, in all Probability, was the 
Man here meant by Cicero. The others, mentioned in the ſub, 
quent Lines, are too well known to need any Deſcription. 
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ſuffers, in which Caſe he ſeeks Relief not to his 
Country, but to himſelf, how much more glo- 
rious, how much not only more juſtifiable, but 
meritorious, is the Action brought upon no 
private Injury, but to redreſs the Wrongs, and 
alleviate the Anguiſh of the Allies and Friends 
of Rome! Lately, when * Lucius Piſo, a Man 
of the greateſt Courage and Innocence, moved 
for an Information againſt + Publius Gabinius, he 
was oppoſed by 7 Qyrntus Cæcilius, under a Pre- 
tence that he was proſecuting him upon an old 
Grudge. The Cauſe of Piſo was found to be 
as Juſt and honourable as his Perſon was reſpect. 
able and amiable, becauſe the & Acheans had 
adopted him their Protector. 


As, in Favour of the Allies and Friends of 
Nome, a Law was paſſed relating to Extortion, 
it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Man, whom 
theſe Friends and Allies point out as the Ma- 
nager of their Concerns, and the Protector of 
their Intereſt, is not a proper Proſecutor: in an 
Impeachment founded on that Law. Ought 

| | not 


This Lucius Piſo was by Profeſſion a Lawyer, and, when 
Tribune of the People, enacted a Law relating to Extortion. 
+ This Publius Gabinius had the Government of Aſia ſome 
Time before this. | 

+ It will be neceſſary to inform the Reader, that the Quint 
Cæcilius, here ſpoken of, is not the ſame with him who ſought 
a Right of accuſing Verres. | OO 
The Achzans was a Name for the Greeks in general; but 
is here only taken for the Inhabitants of Pontus, who accuſed 
Gabinius of Extortion. | | . 
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not the Motives of a Proſecutor greatly to in- 
creaſe the Weight of his Evidence? And ſhould 
not the Man, who has the moſt honourable Mo- 
tives, be preſumed to have the moſt equitable 
Proofs? _ 1 Fo + 
THEN which of theſe Allegations is the moſt 
illuſtrious and honourable : I accaſe the Man to 
whom I wa, Qyaſtor, the Man with whom I was 
connefed by Fate, by the Laws of my Country, 
and by every Decree of God and Man: Or, I 
inipeach at the Inſtance of my Friends and Allies, 
at the Requeſt of. a wohole Province, <ohoſe Rights 
and Properties I defend? Can a Doubt remain, 
that it is not more honourable to impeacti at 
the Requeſt of the People, among whom you 
was Quæſtor, than to impeach the Man whoſe 
Weder you v; + coup 


o 

Tux beſt Men, in the * beſt Ages of Rome, 
have ever deemed the faireſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing Part of their Character to confiſt in re- 
dreſſing the Wrongs, and aſſerting the Proper- 
ties of Strangers, of their own Vaſſals, and of 
forergn Nations, Allies, and Tributaries of Rome. 
It is recorded, that the virtuous, the wiſe, and 
the illuſtrious + Cato created” many powerful 
* Cicro here points at thoſe Times when Honeſty Was uni- 
derſal in the Republic, and Extortion fo little known and prac- 

tiſed, that there was not ſo much as a Law againſt it. | 


1 This Cato accuſed Sergius Galba, for plundering the ban. | 
| | bites 


* 
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Enemies on Account of theInjuries done to the 
Spaniards, amongſt whom he had been while 
Conſul: We all know, that * Cneius Domi- 
tius lately impeached Marcus Silauus, on Ac- 
_ of the Wrongs inflicted on a ſingle Per. 
ſon, one AÆgritomarus, the F riend and Gueſt 


of his Father. 


3 YI indeed 50 g ſtrikes a greater Terror 
in the Guilty, than this Practice of our Anceſ- 
tors, now repeated and renewed after long Dil- 
uſe: The Complaints of our Allies repreſented 
to a Man of ſome Activity, and their Redreſs 
undegtaken by a Perſon, who ſeems to be able 
to defend their Fropertics with Zeal and Ho- 
neſty. | 


Tuis is what theſe Gentlenien dread, and 
therefore oppoſe. It is a Pringiple, they are 
ſorry ſhould ever have been broached,.and mare 
ſorry ſtill to ſee it practiſed, They think, that, 
ſhould this Cuſtom inſinuate and prevail, Lay 


and Nu muſt 8185 — the Hands of 
Men 


; ru Tnforia, the third. Part of ancient $ and by 
os ccuſation procured a great many Enemies: elf He 


likewaſe; at their Inſtances, accuſed Publius PFarius, for ſetting 
an immoderate Price upon Corn. 

This Domitizs accuſed Marcus Silanus, a Man of Conſulat 
Dignity, on Account of ſome Injuries he had done to one 
JLEgritomarns, of whom. we have no other — than yhat 


Cicero gives us in this Paſſage, 


1e 1s 
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Men of Virtue and Courage, and not of ſuch 
beardleſs Boys and Pettifoggers as theſe. 


Our Fathers and Forefathers were notaſham- 
ed of this Principle, or of this Practice, when 
Publius Lentulus, then the + Head of the Se- 
nate, with Caius Rutilius Rufus, his Solicitor, 
accuſed t Marcus Aquilius ; or when Publius 
Africanus, a Man the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Mankind for Virtue, for Fortune, for mili 
Glory and Succeſs, after he had been twice 
Conſul and Cenſor, impeached L. Cotta. Rome 
had then a Right to Glory and Proſperity ; the 
Honour of this Empire, the Majeſty of this 
City, had then a Right to challenge Reſpect 
and Reverence. No Man was then ſurp riſed 
in the great Africanus, at the Things which 
they who bear me Spite pretend now to be ſur- 


priſed at in me, a Man of narrow Circumſtan- 
ces, and ſlender mT 


> ©” bas % 


T 


Von. l. | N 2 6 WHAT 


len * This was probably the Father of that Lentulus div who 
was 5 * in Priſon for his being embarked i in the Conſpi- 

raey © ne. 
| by 7 The Words of the Ori al are Frische Senntzs, who was 
He dues by the Centr, and wav commonly teal f thx 


own N 

f This —» - Hus was accuſed of Extortion 0 
alls, but defended by Aram, Who drew aſide his -Gatment, 
one aud ſhewed the Scars of thofe Wounds he had fecvived tor the 
what IN Nepublic, in the War with the Slaves in dy 


s 
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Wnar does he mean, ſay they? Can the 
Man, who has ſtill been accuſtomed to defend, 
hope to ſucceed. in impeaching, eſpecially at 
an Age when he is ſtanding for the Adileſhip? 

But I think it a Glory not only at my Years, 
but at a much more advanced Time of Life, 
to impeach the Wicked, and to relieve the Op- 
preſſed and Afflicted. And indeed either it is 
a Remedy for a +languiſhing and almoſt incy- 
rable State of a Government, corrupted and 
contaminated by the infectious Vices of a Few, 
that Men of Honeſty, Integrity, and Appli- 
cation, ſhould take upon them the Direction, 
and vindicate the n of Law and Equity: 

Or, if this is ineffectual, the Diſeaſe is too far 
gone, and too much complicated to admit of a 
Remedy. 


NoTHmne gives greater Strength to Govern- 
ment than that an Impeacher ſhould be as ten- 
der of his own Reputation, Honour, and Fame, 
as the Te is ſollicitous about his Life and 

Pro- 


The ip was an Office of the ſecond Dignity in the 
| Roman State ; and none could bear it who were not arri ved at 
: 8 Year of theis Age, which Cine at this Time 


ws I have here uſed a very pardonable Liberty with the Ori 
which. runs, grote ac prope dgſperate * Tho 
public was by the Romans ſaid to be 
 frurmed with bad and wicked Members . ve 
be deſperata, and prope defperata, when ſhe was either altog*- 
ther, or in a great meaſure cruſhed by them, | 
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Property: Therefore the molt jealous of their 
own Characters have ſtill proved the moſt keen 


and active Proſecutors of others. Thus, my 
Lords, you ought to think that Quintus Cæci- 


lius, a Man of little or no Conſideration, from 


whom very little is expected upon this Trial, 
who has very little Reputation now to loſe, and 


but little Hopes of gaining any hereafter, will 


not manage this Impeachment with the Seve- 
rity, the Accuracy, and the Diligence it re- 
quires ; for if he ſhould fail he has nothing 
to loſe, if he is ſhamefully and ſcandalouſly 
foiled, yer fill will ho ain ll his nv and 


acquired Honours. 


Or me my Country has * many Pledges; 
Pledges, which I am called upon by every Tie 
to preſerve, to defend, to confirm, and to re- 
deem. She has the + Honour for which I am 
now Candidate; ſhe has 4 that Hope which 
gilds the future Proſpect of my Life; ſhe has a 
Reputation earned by my Sweat, my Watch- 
ings, and my Toils, I I acquit myſelf honeſt- 
ly and diligently in this Trial, then ſhall they 
be delivered up ſafe and unblaſted by my Coun- 
try; but ſhould I trip, ſhould I fail in the leaſt 


N 2 Cir- 

* Cicero's "ray bag _ * s of him on which he 

et a high Value en, his Relations, and 
his Friends. 


+ This Honour was the Zdileſhip. 


The Hope of the Pratorſhip, and Conſulate. 
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Circumſtance, then muſt one Minute cancel 


the laborious and gradual Acquiſitions of a 
whole Life. | 


THEREFORE, my Lords, it remains s for you 
to pitch upon the Man whoſe Honeſty, Dili- 
gence, Wiſdom, and Authority are moſt like- 
ly to anſwer. the great and important Ends of 
this Proſecution. Should you prefer Cæcilius to 
me, I ſhould think it no Derogation to my 
Honour; but take Care, leſt the People of 
Rome ſhould think that this juſt, this ſevere, 
this keen Proſecution was neither agreeable to 
you, nor is ſo to your Order.. 


THE \ 
ARG U ME NT. 


X RCHIAS, 5 Birth of Antioch, by 
Profeſſion a Poet, the Tutor, the Compa- 
nion, and the Friend of Cicero, was accuſed be- 
fore the Prætor, by one Gracchus, upon the Law 
by which every Man who was enfrancliſed in any 
of the confederate Cities, and at the Time of the 
paſſing the Law dwelt in Italy, was obliged to 
claim the Privilege before the Prætor within ſixty 


CiceRo, in the following Pleading, makes a 
faint Attempt to prove that Archias was, in the 
Senſe of that Law, to all Intents and Purpoſes, 
a Roman Citizen; but lays the greateſt Streſs of 
bis Argument upon the perſonal Merit of his 
Cent, and the Dignity of his Profeſſion, which, 
according to him, entitled him, though he had been 
an Alien, to the Privileges of a Roman. 


This ts ſufficient to give the Reader an Idea 
of the Occafion of the following Pleading, which 
happened in the 692d Year of Rome, and the 


FE 46th of Cicero's Age. I 


N 3 M. T. 


der; if I have any Experience in 

=— Speaking, in which I do not deny 
1 have been moderately converſant ; if I have 
any Art in this Buſineſs, which has been im- 
8 . 5 | proved 


® Cicero, from his conſummate Knowledge of human Na. 
ture, ſaw that nothing was ſo well calculated for gaining the 
Aſſections of an Audience to an Orator, and prejudicing them 


in his Favour, as a becoming Modeſty, when he made Mention 


himſelf; He therefore mentions his own Abilities with a 
N Reluctance, and profeſſes his Senſe of their being but 
ender and ordinary. It were to be wiſhed, that this Modeſty 
had taken place through all the reſt of his Works; if it had, 
the World would have looked upon him not only as a better 
Man, but a more finiſhed Orator ; for Virtue and Modeſty at 


leaſt che Appearance of them, have a ſurpriſing (I had almoſt 


ſaid an incredible) Influence on the Succeſs of an Orator. 


£6 
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proved by a regular * Application to the Study 
of the Arts, which I confeſs have ever pleaſed 
me through all Stages of Life, the Defen- 


dant, A. Licinius, has the chief Right + to 


claim the Fruit of all my Qualifications, of all 
my Abilities. For, as far as I can retrace the 
Scenes of Life, or colle& the remoteſt Memory 
of my Childhood, he it was, who, in the 
Courſe of all my Studies, prompted my Ap- 
plication, and directed my Progreſs. If, there- 
fore, my Tongue, filed by his Art, and tutored 
by his Precepts, ever relieved the Oppreſſed, 


N 4 y 


* Cicero was all long; very keen in the Purſuit of Know- 
ledge, and care ſul to make himſelf Maſter of thoſe Branches of 
Learning which were known to the Age in which he lived, White 
a Youth, he applied hirhfelf to the Study of Philoſophy, at 
Names and as he ſays himſelf, in his Brutus, his Thirſt after 
Knowledge was ſo ftrong and inſatiable, that he, of his own 
kceord, committed the Charge of his Education to Phils; a 
Circumſtance, which not only diſcovered his Love of Learni 
but, at the ſume time, the Goodneſs of his Taſte ; for Philo 
was at that Time as univerſally, as juſtly; admired. Phu4#+th 
relates of Cicero, that, even when a Child at School, his Genids 
was ſo ſurprizingly vaſt, aud the Fame and Glory he had ac- 
quired among his School-fellows ſo great, that People were 
wont to viſit the School, with no other View than that of ſee- 
ing him. This Saperiority of Genius, and unbounded Love 
of Learning, were all along diſtinguiſhing Parts of Cicero's 
er: For, even after he came to bear Offices in the Re- 
public, his leiſure Hours were ſcrupulouſly devoted to the Study 
of Philoſophy ; to which he likewiſe applied himſelf when 
the Oratots had not an rtunity pleading, upon Ac- 
— of the Republic's beltig embfoiled by the Uſurpation of 
ar. A 
f Archias had been Præceptor to Cicero, who, when but a 
Boy, had ſach a Turn for Poetry, that he wrote his Pontius 
Claucur, in Tetrameter Vetſe ; which Platarch ſays was extant 


in his Time. 
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my Duty, and my Gratitude direct me to do my 
utmoſt, in defending and affiſting the Man who 
formed it to defend my Fellow-Creatures, and 
to ſuccour others. | 8 


Anp here, leſt ſome ſhould be ſurprized at 


what I advance, as if the Turn of his Genius, 


his Eloquence, and his Studies, are quite dif- 
ferent from mine, give me Leave to ſay, that 
I never wholly applied myſelf to the Study of 
Eloquence. For in all the liberal Profeſſions 
there is an intellectual Relation, a ſecret Charm, 
that, connecting the one to the other, combines 
them all. 


Asa, leſt any of you ſhould blame me 
for introducing in * a regular Proceeding, in a 
public Pleading, before a Prætor, the beſt of 
Men, and of Magiſtrates, before impartial Judg- 
es, in ſo full, ſo frequent an Aſſembly, a Stile 
unknown to the Forms of a Trial, I and incon- 
ſiſtent with the Practice of the Bar: I beg to 
be indulged in what I hope you will conceive 
to be a decent Liberty of Speech, by ſuiting it 

| | ta 


The Words in the Original are Zuefio Legitima, which, 
among the Nom ant, figrified no more than a Cale provided for 
by the Law, and in which any one had a Right to call the De- 
linquent to a Trial. | | 
a + This is very artful in Cicero; he knew that he had the 

worſt of the Argument, and therefore wanted to divert the At- 

| tention of the Judges by the Beauty of his Fancy; which, as 

it was unuſual to introduce in a public Proceeding, he here 
apologizes for it. | * 


8 
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to the Circumſtances of my Client. In plead- 
ing for an excellent Poet, and a Man of Let- 
ters, ſurrounded, as I am, by a Crowd of learn- 
ed Romans, encouraged by your Patronage of 
Arts and Sciences, and protected by ſuch a Judge, 
give me Leave to enlarge upon the Love of 
Learning and the Muſe, and to uſe an unpre- 
cedented Language in ſupporting the Character 
of a Man, whoſe lettered Indolence has ever been 
averſe to the Buſtle of public Life: Indulge me, 
Iſay, in this, and I will prove, my Lords, that, 
as Archias is a Citizen, he ought not to be diſ- 
franchiſed ; nay, though he had the Misfortune 
of being an Alien, yourſelyes ſhall own that 
he is worthy the Privileges of a Roman. 3 


Fo, as ſoon as Archias ceaſed to be a Boy, and 
had bid adieu to the Studies that tutor the youth- 
ful Mind into the Love of Arts, his Genius led 
him to Poetry. His Capacity ſoon happened 
to diſtinguiſh him at * Antioch, the Place of his 
Birth, which was noble, and a City once emi- 
nent and wealthy, and fertile in Men of great 
Learning and true Taſte. Afterwards in his 
Progreſs through the other Parts of fa, and all 
over Greece, ſo much was he admired, that, tho 
they expected more than what they had heard, 

yet 


| 5 
This City was the Metropolis of Syria, built, according to 
Fs by Seleucus Micator, and the Place of Archias's. Na- 
Vity, | 
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yet did they not expect fo = 167 jy . . 
2 x 6 4 e of his Genius. 


* 


5 e Was wen full of the Profeſſor of 
the fine Arts and Sciences ; they were more 
aſſiduouſly then cultivated even in Latium, 
than chey now ate in her Cities, and the public 
 Tfanquillity afforded them forme Shelter even 
here in Rome. Therefore the Inhabitants of 
* Taymium, Rheginm, and Naples, preſented 
bim with the Privileges of their 1 Ci. 
ties, and other Marks of their Regard; 
every Man, who had the ſmalleſt — Hier 
or Tafte, was proud to know and to entertain 
him. His Fame thus fpreading to Places where 
his Perſon was unknown, he came to Rome un- 
der the Confulate of + Marius and Catuli ; 
to theſe he endeared himfelf. The Actions of 
I Marius afforded the nobleſt Subject for Poe- 
tic Genius; and the 9 other not only deferved 
to be the Theme, but actually was the Judge 
and Friend of the Mufe. Immediately the 


This was a City of Grecia „ ſituated 3 
on the Sea Coaſt, and lying towards 2 and Na 
1 Theſe two were Conſuls in the 651i Vear the Build- 


ing of. the City. 


T The fourth- Conſulate of Marius was then running, and 
he, having taken R routed the Cimbrians, the Teuton, 
and Ambrones, might well be ſaid to afford a worthy Theme ta 
the Poets and Orators of tis Time. 

FJ This other was Catulus, of whom Cicero makes very ho. 
nourable Mention, in Wis Books de Claris 9 aud 4 


Oratars. 


N 
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CLucuſli, while Arcbias was but ſeventeen 
Years of Age, invited him to their Houſe. 
But, my Lords, it was the Virtues of the Heart, 
and Humanity of his Nature, as well as the 
Charms of his Muſe, and the Brightneſs of his 
Genius, that recommended him to a Family, 
where he both ſpent his early Youth, and grew 
grey in the Practice of every ſocial Virtue. _ 


Hz was in theſe Days enjoyed by + Marcus 
Metellus Numidicus, and his Prous Son, ad- 
mired by & M. Æmilius, familiar with the elder 
and the ¶ younger Catulus, courted by * L. 
Craſſus, and ſo endearingly intimate was he with 
with the Luculli, ++ Druſus, the FF Ofavr, 

| ; * Cato, 


* 'Theſe were two Brothers, Lacius and Marcus Lacullur : 
Lacius triumphed over Mithridate; and Tigranes ; and Marcus, 
kis Brother, over Macedonia. Plutarch relates of Lacius, that 
ARCS ney aſs Library, which was always open 
o Men of ing. 

+ This Metellus got the Sirname of Numidicus, becauſe, 
when he was Conſul, he routed Jugurtha in two pitched Bat- 
tles, and laid waſte all Namidia: According to Platarch, he was 
Unele to the Luculli, ö 

T This Mete/lus, the Son of Metellus Numidicus, is firnamed 
Pies, becauſe, by his Prayers and Intreaties, he procured his 
Father's Return from Baniſhment. 

2 Enmilius | Scaurus was at that Time Head of the Senate, 
a Man of great Auihority in Rome. | 

Quintus Catulus was an Orator and Conſul. | 

** Lucins Craſſus was a great Orator, as we _ learn from a 
Paſſage of Cicero de Oratore, where he is introduced as ſpeaking. 
++ This Driſis was the Uncle of Marcus Cate; and, accord- 
ing to Yelleius Paterculus, he was Tribune of the People, and 
was ſlain at Home, in the Beginning of the Social War. 

it In Rome there were three Odlavii, vix. Cucius, who was 


* 
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2 Cato, and all the Hortenfian Family, that they 
thought no Expreſſion of their Regard for him 
too great. Thus, an Acquaintance with Arcbia 
grew in ſome Senſe to be a Faſhion, and courted 
not only by Men of Taſte. and Diſcernment, 
but by thoſe who were blind to all his Beau- 
ties, and ſought Reputation by pretending a 
Regard for his Profeſſion. 3 


Have lived long in this Manner, he 
+ went to Sicily with L. Lucullus, and, having 
left that Province in the ſame Company, he 
came to t Heraclea, which being a City joined 
with Rome by the 5 ſtricteſt Faith and Friend- 
ſhip, he expreſſed his Defire of being enfran- 


Conſul, in Conjunction with CInna, by whom he was baniſhed 
from the City, when attempting to introduce fome pernicious 
Laws. Another Creius, not defcended of the ſame Father, 
who was Cario's Colleague in the Conſulate. And Lucius, the 
Brother of Creius, who was Conſul in Conjunction with Cotta. 
2 — was the Father of that Cato of Utica, who killed 


1 Lucius Lucullus went to Aa in Quality of Quæſtor; when 
Prætor, he had the Government of Sicih, and when Conſul, that 

of Aa entruſted to him; and Lrchias attendetl him in thoſe 
nces. - 
T Heraclea was a City of Hay, bordering upon Campania : 

According to Strabo, it was formerly called Troy ; but, the Co- 
lonies of the Tarentines ſettling in it, it was afterwards called 
Heraclea, and ſince they enjoyed the ſame Privileges with the 
City of Rome, and it was numbered among the Aſſociate Cities, 
— of Courſe, might claim the Privileges of a Roman 

itizen. | 

This Alliance with Heracha was entered into, and con- 
fiemed, in the Time of Pyrrbus, under the Conſulate of Fabri- 
ci, in the 175th Year after the Building of the City. Eb4 
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chiſed in that City. This was granted as well 
on Account of his perſonal Merit; as by the 
Recommendation and Favour of Lucullus. The 
Terms on which, by the“ Plotian Law, any 


Alien might be admitted a Citizen of Rome, 
were as follows: IF THEY WERE ENROLLED 
BY FREE CITIES, IF THEY HAD A DWELLING 
In ITALY AT THE TIME OF PASSING THE 
LAw, AND Ir THEY DECLARED THEIR Ex- 
ROLMENT BEFORE THE PRETOR WITHIN 
+ts1xTY Days. Archius for many Years had 
a Dwelling at Rome, and he had declared before 
the Prætor Q, Metellus, who was his intimate 


Ir the Enfranchiſement and the Law is all I 
have to prove, here will 1 reſt my Defence; 
the Trial is over, for which of thoſe Facts, 
Gratus, can you invalidate ? Will you deny his 
Enrolment at Heraclez? Lucullus, a Man of 
the ſtricteſt Honour, Truth, and Integrity, is 
here in Court, ready to affirm it, not as a Mat- 
ter that he believes, but knows to be true; not 

wm a8 
When Caeius Pompeius Strabo and Lis“ Neck Car 
were Conſuls, Marcus Plautius Silvanus and Cneius Papyri 
Carbo, Tribunes of the People, made a Law relating to Stran- 
gers. See the following Note. 
. There were three Clauſes in this Law: If any one was 
regiſtered in the Books of an Aſſociate . City, had a Dwelling 


in laß, and within fixty Pays after the Law was made, at- 
_ himſelf before the Prætor, he was judged a Roman Citi- 
* | 


1 
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cla, all of them Men of Quality, on Account 
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a8 a Thing he heard, but ſaw; not as an Affair 
in which he had ſome Concern, but what he 
really tranſadted. Commiſſioners from Hera- 


of this Trial are preſent, ready to produce the 
public Mandates and Declaration of their Con- 
ſtituents, that prove him an Heraclean by En- 
rolment. But here you demand that the pub- 

lic Archives of Heraclea ſhould be EN. 

though we all know that they, and the Office 
which contained them, were conſumed by Fire 
in the Talian War. How ridiculous there- 
fore is it, not to plead to the Evidences which 
we are ready to produce, and to infiſt upon our 
producing Evidences which it is impoſſible we 
can command; to refuſe what is recent in the 
Minds of Men, and to appeal to the Author 
of Regiſters; to reject what is affirmed on the 
Honour of an illuſtrious Raman, and the un- 
queſtionable, the uncorruptible Faith and Oath 
of a free City; and to demand the Evidence of p 
Regiſters, which, at the ſame Breath, you own 
may be, and often are vitiated ! a 1 


Bur he had no Dwelling at Rome. He, who 


for ſo many Vears before he obtained his En. 
fran- 
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de Inhabitants of hay deſpairing of mak ; themiſche 
Maſters of the City of Rome, they ut Ae conſp * wh 


Ukewiſe the 
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franchiſement, had made Rome the Scat of all 
his Affairs and Fortunes: but he did not de» 
dare ; I affirm, he did, nay * entered his De- 
daration into thoſe Regiſters of Metellus, which 
alone by that very Declaration, and their being 
in Cuſtody of the College of Prætors, have a 
Title to the Authority of public Archives. 


Foz, as the Regiſters of + Appius are faid to 


have been very negligently kept, the Corruption. 
of Gabiniuſ before he was accyſed, and his Fate 


after he was condemned, in a Manner cancel- 
led the Authority due to public Records. But 
Metellus, the moſt modeſt, moſt virtuays Man 
alive, went before Lucius Lentulus the Prætor, 
and the other Judges, and camplained of the E- 
razure of ono Name; naw I ſay that the Name 
of Licinius is (till to be read there without any 


Erazure. revel 


IF this is Fact, why ſhould you doubt of his 
Enfranchiſement, eſpecially as he was enrolled 
in other free Cities? If in } Greece Men of no 
Confideration, and profeſſing either no Art at 

all, 


* He took Care, as the Law preſcribed, that bia Name 
ſhould be recorded ; not in thoſe Regiſters which were - 
gently kept by the Prztor (and in which many ftole av Op- 
Portunity of writing their own Names) but in thoſe- kept 
Mutellus, whoſe Integrity was unqueſtioned. 

2 and Gabinius were Prætors when Archias was at- 

t Hs bere means Grecia \ Which was a Pant of laß, 
aching from the Confines of Latium to Tarentum and Cum. 
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all, or a very mean one, were gratuitouſly en- 
franchiſed in their Cities, is it probable that the 
Rbegiant, the Locrians, the Neapolitans, and 
the Tarentines would deny to a Man, who had 
the Merit of a ſuperior Genius to recommend 
him, a Compliment which they never ſcru- 
pled to beſtow on Players? How ! when 
others, not only after their Enfranchiſement, 
but even after the + Pappian Law, found Means 
to creep into the Regiſters of the Municipal Ci- 
ties ; ſhall he, who never claimed his Privilege 
by Virtue of his being enrolled in other Cities, 
becauſe he wiſhed ſtill to be an Heraclean, be 
rejected? | | 


You demand to ſee our Qualification by the 
Cenſors Books; as if it were doubtful that, at 
the Time of the laſt Cenſors, my Client was in 
the Army under that brave General Lucius Lu- 
cullus; in the Time of their immediate Pre- 
deceſſors, he was in Aſia, where the ſame Ge- 
neral was Quzſtor, and under f. Julius and Craſ- 
ſus the People underwent no Capitation. But as 
| | an 


* Archias had the Immunities of a Citizen conferred upon 
prota the Inhabitants of Locris a City in the remoteſt Skirts 
0 2 FR F 

7 Petronius at firſt made a Law, forbidding Strangers to en- 
Joy the Privileges of Citizens; and Pappius, a Tribune of the 
People, when Cotta and Manlius were Conſuls, reffored it, in 
the Year of the City 688. 

t Lucius Julius Ceſar and Publins Licinias Craſſus were Cen- 
ſors; when Cneius Pompeius and Porcius Cato were Conſuls, in 
dhe Year of the City 664. 
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un Enfolment in the Cenſor's Books does not 
conſtitute an Enfranchiſement, but only proves 
that a Man thus enrolled aſſumed the Charactet 
bf a Citizen, know that at the Time in which 
you pretend that, even by his own Confeſſion, 
he had no Right to the Freedom of Nome by our 

Law, he often made his Will according to our 
Laws, he adminiſtered as Heir to Roman Citi- 
zens, and was recommended .to the' Treaſury 
by Lucius Lucullus, then Conſul and 2 
as l of Preferment. 


Flur out, therefote, if you cad, ſome other 
Arguments, for neither by his own nor his 
Friend's Conduct, can he ever be convicted. 
You demand, Gratus, of me, why I am be- 
witched with this Man? I anſwer, becauſe he 
ſupplies me with an agreeable Relaxation for my 
Spirits; when fatigued with this Buſtle of the 
Forum, and charms my Ears when ſtunned with 
its Noiſe. Do you imagine that I could poſſi- 
bly furniſh Matter for my daily Pleading on 
ſuch a Variety of Heads, were not my Under- 
ſtanding cultivated with Learning; or that my 
Mind could be equal to ſuch Straining, were it 
not ſometimes unbent by learned Amuſements? 
Ves, -I own myſelf to be inchanted with theſe 
Studies. Let thoſe be aſhamed who ſo bury 
themſelves in learned Duſt, as that their Quali- 
fications can neither be of Uſe to Society, nor 

Vor. I, O give 
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give Credit nor Reputation to themſelves: But 
what have I to be aſhamed of? I, my Lords, 
who never have been detained by Intereſt or In- 
dolence, diſtracted by Pleaſure, or diverted by 
Sleep for ſo many Years from the Offices of 
Humanity. * who can juſtly blame, who 
can cenſure me, if, while others are purſuing 
the Views of Intereſt, gazing at * feſtal Shews 
and Solemnities, exploring new Pleaſures, re- 
poſing the Body, or unbending the Mind, while 
they are deep in the Midnight Revel, in Dice 
or Diverſion, I ſpend the recollective Hour in 
the pleaſing Review of theſe Studies? Farther 
I can urge in my own Excuſe ; to them it is ow- 
ing that I thus ſpeak, that I thus reaſon ; that 
no Acquiretnents did I ever poſſeſs, which have 
not been employed to relieve my Friend. Theſe 
indeed may be thought ſlender, but I am con- 
Kious from what Source even thoſe of the moſt 
exalted Nature are derived. | 


Fon, had not my youthful Mind, from many 
Precepts, from many Writings, drunk in 
this Truth, that Glory and Virtue ought to be 
the Darling, nay, the only With in Life ; that, 
to attain theſe, the Torments of the Fleſh, with 


| - Perils of Death and Exile, are to be deſpi- 
ſed; 


3 The Original is Tempeſtivis Cie; which were ſuch 
Entertainments as begun before the accuſtomed Hour, and 
were lengthened out til very late at Night. 


wo * * 


* 
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ſed; never for your Deliverance had i expoſed 
my Perſon in ſo many Encounters, and to theſe 
daily Conflicts with the worſt of Men. But, on 


this Head, Books are full, the Voice of the 


Wiſe is full, the Examples of Antiquity are full; 

and all theſe the Night of Barbariſm had full 
inyeloped, had it not Thoen enlightened by the 
Sun of Science. How many Pictures of the 
braveſt Men, not to be gazed at, but to be imi- 
tated, have the Greek and Latin Authors left 


us! It was by the lovely Ideas which I drew 
from their Excellence, that I regulated my Con- 


duct as a Magiſtrate, and at once improved my | 


Head and my Heart. 


How ? it may be ſaid, were all thoſe great 
Men, whoſe Virtues are recorded, ſkilled in the 
Learning that you are fo laviſhly praifing ? It 
is hard to ſay that they all were; but 1 affirm 
one Thing as certain. I own that I have known 
many, who, without Letters, by the almoſt 
divine Intelligence of their own Nature, have 
enjoyed every good Quality; every amiable Vir- 
tue, and of themſelves have acquired the Love 
and Veneration, of Mankind ; nay, I will add 
that Nature without Learning is of more Effi- 
cacy towards forming ſuch a Character, than 
Learning is without Nature : But at the ſame 
Time I do inſiſt, that, when intelligent impros 
'able Naturs is aſſiſted by PORN. Education. 

44D 25505 a and 
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and regular Study, then ſomewhat inexpreſſibly 
beautiful, ſomething inimitably excellent, is 
ber, the Coriſequence, 


Svcn was the Divine & Africanus, known to 
paſt Ages, ſuch the amiable Lælius, and the 
temperate Furius, and ſuch, known to this 
Age, was f M. Cato, that brave Roman, and 
learned old Man; all theſe never had applied to 
Learning, but from a Conſciouſnefs that their 
innate Virtue was improved and enlightened 
by Study. But, were Pleaſure without Utility 
to be the ſole End of Learning, yet muſt you 
own it to be the moſt generous, the moſt hu- 
mane Exerciſe of the rational Faculties, For 
other Exerciſes are neither proper for all Times, 
all Ages, or all Places ; but. theſe Studies em- 
ploy us in Youth, and amuſe us in old Age; in 
Proſperity they grace and embelliſh, in Adver- 
ſity they ſhelter and ſupport; delightful at Home, 
and eaſy Abroad, they ſoften Slumber, they 
ſhorten Fatigue, and enliven Retirement, Tho 
I myſelf never had felt their Efficacy, nor could 

| 5 have 


—— \ 


»The youngeſt Son of Paulus Amilius was ſirnamed 4frica- 
mis. This Youth, according to Cicero, added a Dignity to bis 
warlike Glory by his Eloquence. 2 

. This Lelius was firnamed Sapiens; and is by Cicero, de Cla- 
i Orateritus, ſaid to far exceed Sciſio, in Point of Eloquence. 

T This Mareus Cato was a Man of great Authority and 
Courage : When very old, he applied himſelf to the Greet 
Language; and he learned the Latin when pretty old. Cicero 
makes frequent Mention of his Eloquence in his Piece de Clars 
Oratoribus, and in his Book de Sexefute. 
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have taſted their Excellence, yet muſt they 
have been the Object of my Aan , even 
het I fee them in others, 1 


Wu RE amongſt us is the Mind ſo Wb 
where the Breaſt ſo flinty, as of late to be un- 
affected with the Death of * Roſcius? He died 
indeed an old Man, but a Man whoſe Art 
and Elegance ſeemed to challenge Immortality 
to his Perſon. Was he then fo univerſally: eſ- 
tee med and loved for the inimitable + Manage- 
ment of his Limbs? And are we to overlook 
the divine Enthuſiaſm of Genius, and the glow- 
ing Energy of the Soul? How often, my Lords, 
have J ſeen this 4rchrgs (for I preſume upon 
your: Goodneſs, as I am encouraged by your 
Attention to this unuſual Method' of Pleading) 
how often, I ſay, have I ſeen him, when, 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Pen he poured 
forth a Number of excellent Lines on Subjects 
that were tranſacting while he compoſed them 
How often has he's 7 cloathed the fame Subject 
0 3 | e 


— 
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, Iris 


p This was the WAY Comedus, for wham Eicero pleaded, 
and whom Quintus Catulus pronounced more beautiful than the 
on 4 Sun, notwithſtanding his ſquinting Eyes and diſtorted 


t He kad ſuch a graceful and majeſtic Air, in the very 
s of his Body, that after him, whoeyer excelled j in any 


Art was called a Reſcrus, in his own Way. 


Þ Archias, when demanded to cloath his Thoughts in other 


Expreſſions, could do it with ſuch Eaſe and Fluency, as ſure 
prized all who were Witneſſes of it. A1 | 
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in a different Turn of Words and Expreffion, 
while whatever was the cool, the digeſted Re- 
ſult of his Study, if reduced to Writing, has in 
my Hearing met with an Approbation nothing 
ſhort of what is due to the Merit of Antiquity 
itſelf! Has not this Man then a Right to my 
Love, to my Admiration, to all the Means 
which I can employ in his Defence? For we 
are inſtructed by all the greateſt and moſt learn- 
ed of Mankind, that Education, Precepts, and 
Practice, can in every other Branch of Learn- 
ing produce Excellence. But a Poet is formed 
by the Finger of Nature, he is arouſed by the 
mental Vigour, and inſpired by what we may 
call the Spirit of Divinity itſelf. Therefore our 
Ennius has a Right to give to Poets the Epithet 
of * Holy, becauſe they are, as it were, lent to 
Mankind bythe indulgent Bounty of the Gods. 


Mar you, therefore, my Lords, as you are 
Men of great Learning and Politeneſs, ſuffer 
the Name of Poet, which no Barbariſm ever 

rofaned, with you to be Sacred. Rocks and 
Pcſart are + reſpondent to the Voice, Muſic 
has Charms to ſooth and tame the horrid Sa- 
; th 1 we vage; 


f 
®* Plato ſtiles Poets the Sons and Interpreters of the Gods. 
+ He here alludes to the Fable of Orphexs, whom the Poets 
feign to have charmed Tygers, Lions, Woods and Trees, by 
the Mufic of his Harp. By this Piction they wanted to repre- 


ſent to us the Force and Efficacy of Poetry, to tame the fierce 


of Natures, and ſooth the moſt ſavage Breaſt, '- © + 
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vage; and ſhall we, with all the Advantages of 
excellent Education, be deaf to the Voice of the 
Bard? The * Colophonians claim Homer for their 
Countryman: The + Chians aſſert him to be 
theirs. The Salaminians affirm him to be a 
t Salaminian, but the 9 Smyrnians affirm him 
n 04 ih to 


Theſe were the Inhabitants of Colophon, à City of Ionia; 
famed for its being the Seat of the Oracle of Apollo, and the 
native Country of Nicander the Poet. 1 
+ Chios was an Iſland in the gran Sea; and, if we may 

give Credit to Stephanus, was the moſt ſplendid City belonging 

to the lonians, | N 

A People of the Iſland of Cyprus. | 
Smyrna was a Town in nia. The Hiſtory of the Seven 

Greek Cities laying Claim to Homer is ſo well known, that we 
need not take up any Time in deſcribing it here. This is a Piece 
of Sophiſtry that an Orator durſt not have uſed before an Athe- 
nan Tribunal: That an acute People would eaſily have diſco- 
vered, that the Whole was an Impoſition upon their Senſes. 
if, To infinuate, that becauſe Homer was a Poet, and Archias 
was a Poet, therefore that Archias had a Right to the ſame Ho- 
nours with Homer. 24ly, To bring a Caſe of a dead Poet, or 
Citizen, as a Parallel with that of a living one. Five hundred 
Cities might have claimed Homer, yet not one of them have 
ſuffered either in their Intereſts or Privilege. But the Caſe of 
Hrehias was of a very delicate Nature; the Immunities of a 
Reman confederated City were very conſiderable ; and the Ci- 
ties which had gained them had deſeryed them by their great 
Services to the State. The Numbers of Greeks, at that Time 
reiding in Rome and 7taly, had filled all theſe Cities with Inha- 
ditants, who had no other Recommendation, as we may learn 
from ſeveral Paſſages in this Oration, but the Favour of ſome 
great Men, who had a Taſte for the fine Arts. This was a very 
great Diſcouragement to the brave and induſtrious Inhabitants; 
and, for that Reaſon, the Law, upon which 4rchias was profe- 
cuted, was paſſed. to prevent Interlopers. Cicero, therefore, 
had he been Council againſt an Orator who had uſed ſuch ge- 
neral Arguments, would have expoſed their Weakneſs by ſhew- 
ing that the Merits of Archias, and the Dignity of his Profeſ- 
fon, had nothing to do in the preſent Caſc He might have 
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to be of Smyrna: Therefore have they dedica- 
ted a Temple tochim in their City; and many 
other People di$w their Swords on one ano- 
ther upon the fame Account. 


Do they therefore claim a Stranger, becauſe 
a. Poet, for their Countryman, even though 
dead, and ſhall we reject this living Poet as ours, 
who has a Roman Heart, and the Roman Laws 
to recommend him; eſpecially as Archias em- 
ployed the utmoſt Efforts of his Art and Genius 
to make Rome immortal by his Muſe ? For, 
when a Youth, he ſung the“ Cimbrian War, 
and touched with Pleafure even the ſtubborn, 
the untractable Soul of Marius. 


Nox is there a Breaſt ſo unſuſceptible of Poe- 
try, who is not pleaſed that the Muſe ſhould 
be the eternal Herald of his Praiſe : It is ſaid 
that I Themiftocles, the greateſt Man of Athens, 


when 


8 with his Antagogilt in bcſtowing all the Encomipms upon 
oth, which they could admit of, yet all was nothing to the 
reſent Queſtion, which was a Matter of Fact, and depending 
upon a Law which was clearly againſt Archias. . 
The Words in the Original ate Cimbricas Res attigit; 
which I have tranſlated, ſung the Cimbrian Var; becauſe A. 
chias, when a Youth, had really done fo, and in that Performance 
run out upon the Glory and Dignity of the Reman Empire. 
I Arhias's Converſation was very agreeable to this Marius, 
who not only hated the Studies ien Archias followed, but 
likewiſe had a thorough Averſion to the Greek Tongue, which 
Archias ſpoke. Vide Salluſt. I... | 
t Themiftocles was an Athenian General; and ſo great a Man, 
Fat none of all the Greeks was preferred, and few thought c. 
qualto him. id Gra, Mt. 
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| when aſked, What Melody, or whoſe Vaice he 
heard with the greateſt . Pleaſure ; anſwered, 
That of the Man who could beſt rehearſe his Vir- 
tes. Thus the ſame Marius had the higheſt 
Eſteem for Lucius Plotius, whoſe Genius he 
thought was capable to celebrate his Actions. 


Tar Mithridatic War, a War of ſuch Im- 
portance, ſuch Difficulty, ſuch Variety; of ſuch 
Action, both by Sea and Land, is all painted 
by Archias in Verſes, that not only do Honour 
to Lucullus, the beſt of Men, and the greateſt 
of Romans, but reflect Lyſtre upon the Digni- 
ty of Rome herſelf. For the Romans upder Lu- 
cullus penetrated into Pontus, till then impreg- 
nable by Means of its Frontier guarded by a 
Monarch's Arms, and a Situation almoſt inac- 
ceſſible by Nature. Under him, the Roman 
Arms, with an inconſiderable Force, routed 
the innumerable Troops of the + Armemans. 
To his Conduct it was owing, that the Romans 
had the Glory of ſnatching and ſecuring + C 
zicum, the City of our deareſt Allies, from 
the Fury of a Monarch, and out of the d 
ſtructive Jaws of a whole impending War. To 

| | | our 


When Tigranes, at the Head of a vaſt Army, ſaw Lucullus 
advancing with an inconſiderable One, he cried out, If theſe 
came as Ambaſſadors their Numbers were ſuffieient; but if 
they came with a View to fight, they were by far too few. 

+ Theſe were the Subjects of Tigranes. 

r This is a ſmall Iſland, with a City of the fame Name, in 
phe White Sea between Ia and Europe. 
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our Praiſe ſhall it ever be recorded and related, 
that, under Lucullus, we. funk the Enemy's 
Ships, we flew. their Generals, and performed 
Miracles in the Sea-fight of Tenedos. Ours are 
the Trophies, ours the Glory, and ours the Tri- 
umphs. Therefore, the Genius, that records 
the Actions of our Heroes, at the ſame Time 
celebrates the Glory of our Country. Our + En- 
mius was dear to the elder Africanus, and it is 
thought his Statue was erected in Marble, amidſt 
the Monuments of that Family. Not only the 
immediate Subject of a Poem, but even the 
Glory of the Roman People derives a Luſtre from 
| thoſe 


* Tenpdes is a ſmall Iſland and City of the leſſer Ada, over. 
againſt Sigeum, a Promontory of Troas. 

4 Ennius was an ancient Poet, born at Nudiæ, a Town of 
Calabria. He wrote a Book of Annals in Verſe, and many 
other Things; of which we have only now ſome Fragments re- 

maining. His Character in general is too well known to need 
any farther Deſcription, only there is one Part which we think 
e to be mentioned; and that is, that he never ſung of 
War and Arms, except when he was drunk. Horace humour- 
ouſly touches upon this Part of his Character in theſe Lines: 


LE T2): gents iv pater nunquam nift potus ad arma 
 Profiluit diceuda.. | 


He Fra very much reſpected by Scipio Africanus, who, according 
to Valerius Maximus, erected his Statue among the Monuments 
of the Cornelian Family; which Circumſtance receives an ad- 
ditional Proof from the Lines of Ovids . 


: 


Emnizs empruit Calabris in ee, 
 Cantiguas gem Scipio magne, tibi. | 
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thoſe Praiſes of the Poet. Cato, the Anceſtoi 


of the Judge who fits here, is ranked among the 


Gods, and fo the higheſt Honour reflected on 
the Conduct of the Romans; in ſhort, all the 


+ Maximi, the Marcelli, and the Fuluii, whoſe. 


Virtues the Muſe records, communicate a Pro- 
portion of their own Glory ta. every Man in 
Rome. ; 


Dio our Anceſtors then admit to the Pri- 


vileges of a Roman a Native of Rudia; and 
ſhall we eje& out of Rome an Heraclean, whom 
many Cities have courted, but whom the Laws 
of Rome aſcertain to be her's? Ridiculous is 


the Miſtake in imagining that the Merit of a 
Greek Poet is inferior to that of a Latin. Greek 
Verſes are read almoſt univerſally ; the Latin 
are confined to the narrow Bounds of Latium. 
Therefore, if the Operations of the Roman 
Arms are limited only by the Limits of the Earth, 
we ought to pant that our Glory and Fame 

* This was Cato Major, who, according to Livy, was a Man 


of uncommon Judgment; and had a happy Turn for managing 
either public or private Buſineſs, In War he was an 


+ Theſe were the Men who, in- the ſecond Punic War, be- 
famous on Account of the Victory they | ary and 
2 


came 
whoſe Valour and Conduct had been ſun 
chief of them were Quintu Fabius Maximus, 
Marcellus, (Who convinced the World that Hannibal could be 
conquered ;) and Quintur Fukvius Flactus, who took Capus. 
N is C of Caledrie, built by the Greolr. 
5 „ 


General; in Peace, à ſkilful Lawyer; and in Pleading a great 


nuins, The 


| 
| 
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fhould-reach, at deaft, as far as our Power is 
felt; > Theſe; as they are ſtrong: Motives to the 
People in general, whoſe Actions are celebra- 
ted; ſo to the particular Heroes, who expoſe 
their Lives in the Field of Honour, they have 
ſilt been found the principal Incentives to Dan- 
ger:and to Toi 


Wuar a Number of Writers is the * great 
Alexander ſaid to have carried along with him 
Vet, when he ſtood” by the Tomb of Achille; 
at S geum, + Happy Youth, he cried, coho found 
4 Homer t celebrate your Courage ! Irrefragably 
true For, had it not been for the 4 Iliad, the 
Fame and the Aſhes of Achilles had been buried 
in the ſame Grave. And did not & Pompey the 
vb. 95% » ict mile ti Great, 
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® Cicero here ſhews, from the Example of Alerander, how 


Gratus Alexandro Regi Magno fuit ille 

- Cherilus, incultis — — 3 | 

 Retulit acceptos regale Namiſma Philip. 

TIE : _ ' "Hs a eren | 

J. He was happy on two Accounts: Firſt, on Account of 
his Virtue and Valour, and ſecondly, becauſe he had Homer 
to place his Worth and the Glory of his Actions in ſuch a beav- 
tiful and ſtriking Light, as that they could not fail to charm 
After-Ages. | ot 


1 This incomparable Poem takes its Name from IHlium, be- 


. 
- 


cauſe it treats of the War carried on there between the Grecian 
and the Trojans, for the Rape of Helen. 1 247206 
$ Cicero here ſhews the Honour in which Poets were had, the 
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Great, with us, who has raiſed his Fortune 
equal to his Merit, in a military Aſſembly, en- 
franchiſe * Theophanes of Mztylene, the Poet, of 
his Praiſe ? And theſe brave Countrymen of 
ours, rough and unpoliſhed as they were, felt 
yet the Emotions of Glory, and ſent up an ap- 
proving Shout, as ſharing in the Fame of their 
Leader. | i 


ARE we then to ſuppoſe, that, if Archias had 
not by our Laws been a Citizen of Rome, he 
could not have obtained his Infranchiſement 
from ſome General? Would Sylla, when he 
admitted Gault and Spaniards, have refuſed the 
Suit of Archias? Sylla, I ſay, whom we once 
ſaw in an Aſſembly, when a very-obſcure Poet 
preſented him a Petition upon the Merit of a 
hobbling Epigram' to his Praiſe, ordered him 
inſtantly to be rewarded out of a perſonal E- 
ſtate which was. then ſelling, on Condition that 
he ſhould ſcribble no more. Would the Man, 
who thought that the Labours even of a wretch- 
ed Poet deſerved ſome Reward, have been un- 
grateful to the Wit, the Genius, and the Ex- 

2 | cellency 
| | LEN 2 
2 * Le Wi ien b che Cond . 
Gellius Publicola and Lucius Cornelius Lentulus) obtained a Power 
of beſtowing the Freedom of the City upon thoſe. who had be- 
haved well in the War, "Dl hats) bl © ends 
This Theophanes, was an Hiſtorian, and a Poet. He _ 
the Deeds of Pompey, and was on that Account preſented with 


2 Liberty of the City, by the unanimous Conſent of the Sol- 
ers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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cellency of Aas? Could neither he nor the 


Luculli have had Intereſt enough with Metellus 
Pius, his intimate Friend, who was laviſh of 
his Infranchiſements, to obtain that Boon, ef. 
pecially as that great Man had ſuch a Paſſion 
for having his Actions recorded in Verſe, that 
he heard, with ſome Degree of Pleaſure, the 
harſh uncouth Things, called Verſes, of Poets 
* born at Corduba ? . 


Non muſt we diſſemble a Truth which can 
never be darkened, which we muſt all avow: 


Tbe Love of Praiſe biaſſes all Mankind, and 


the greateſt Minds are moſt ſuſceptible of a Paſ- 
ſion for Glory. Thoſe very Philoſophers, who 
moſt preach up a Contempt of Glory, prefix 


their Names to their Works, and the very Per- 


formances in which they run down Oſtentation 
and Diſtinction, are evident Proofs of their Va- 
nity and Love of Fame. + Decimus Brutus, that 


great Man, and excellent General, adorned the 


Entrance of the Temples, and the Monuments 


his was a City of Hiſania Betice, and, though it had 
become a Proverb for the bad Poets it produced, yet it gave 
Birth to ſome Men of uncommon Parts, among whom were the 


two Senecas and Lucen. 


+ This Decimus Brutus was Conſul in Conjun&ion with Sci- 
pie, in the Year of the City 616; and, going General into 
Spain, he routed fixty Thouſand of the Gallzcans; which 
pong procured him the Sirname of Gallecins. Vide Pajero: 
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of his own Family, with the Verſes of * Attius 
his intimate Friend. The great +Fulvius, who 
in his War with the Aolians was attended by 
Enmus, made no Scruple to conſecrate the 
Spoils of Mars to the Muſes. In this City, 
therefore, if Generals in their Armour Have 
dignified the Name, and worſhipped at the 
Shrine of the Muſes, you, my Lords, in your 
Robes, ou —_ to aſſert their Honour, and 
protect their Poets 1 


My Lords, to encourage you to this, I will 
now unboſom myſelf, and confeſs my perhaps 
too keen, but virtuous, Paſſion for Glory ; for 
ill that, in Conjunction with you, I effected du- 
nag my Conſulate, for the Safety of this City 
and Empire, for the Lives of Romans, and the 
Liberties of my Country, is the Subje& of a 
Poem which Archias has begun on that Sub- 
jet. So much as I heard of it, which at once 
gave me Surpriſe and Pleaſure, induced me to 
exhort him to compleat it. For Virtue requires 
no other Reward for all her Toils and Dangers, 


but 
This Artizs, ot Accins, end ies and is 
made Mention of by Herece, in u this *. 
Nil eomis Tragici mutat Laciline Aeci. 


When this Fulvius went into Htolia to carry on a War, 
be took Emmns along with him ; which, Cicero tells us, in his 
ns of Tuſculan Queſtiom, was thrown upon him by Way 

dach. 
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but this of Praiſe and Glory. Take this away; 
my Lords, and what can remain in this narrow 
this ſcanty Career of Life, that has Charms to 
prompt us to Toils and Dangers? 


Sunx if the Mind could not launch into the 
Proſpect of Futurity, were the Operations of 
the Soul to be limited to the Space that bounds 
thoſe of the Body, ſhe would not weaken her- 
ſelf by conſtant Fatigues, nor vex herſelf with 
continued Watchings and Anxieties, nor would 
ſhe think even Life itſelf worthy of a Struggle. 
But a certain Principle lives in the Breaſt of 
every good Man, whoſe unceaſing Hints prompt 
and inſpirit him to the Purſuit of a Fame, which 
is not commenſurate to our mortal Exiſtenee; 
but extending to the lateſt Poſterity. 


Can we, who have undergone Dangers for 
our Country think ſo narrowly, as to imagine; 
that, though from our entering, to our leaving 
the World, we have never breathed without 
Anxiety and Trouble, yet that all Conſciouſ- 
neſs ſhall be buried in the Grave with ourſelves? 
If the greateſt Men have been careful to leave 
their Buſtoes and Statues, thoſe Images not of 
their Minds, but of their Bodies; ought not we 
to wiſh rather to tranſmit to Poſterity the Re- 
ſemblance of our Wiſdom and Virtues, deſign- 


add and finiſhed by the moſt accompliſhed . 
3 | tits? 
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tiſt? For my Part, while I acted as I did; even 
then I imagined, that I was diſſeminating and 
tranſmitting my Actions to the remoteſt Corners; 
and the lateſt Ages of the World. Whether 
therefore my Conſciouſneſs of this ſhall ceaſe in 
the Grave, or; as ſome learned Men have 
thought, it ſhall ſurvive as a Property of the 
Soul, yet one Thing I am ſure of, that at this 
Inſtant I feel from the Reflection a flattering 
Hope, and delightful Senſation. Therefore, 
my Lords, retain the Man whom the Affections 
of his Friends, his own Virtues, and his own 
Genius recommend. And how great his Ac- 
compliſhments are, you may learn from the 
greateſt Men in Rome, who court him for their 
Friend: And his Plea is of ſuch a Nature as to 
be proved by the Conſtruction of the Law, by 
the Faith of municipal Cities, the Evidence of 
Lucullus, and the Regiſters of Metellus. As 
the Caſe thus ſtands, we are emboldened, my 
Lords, if the Interceſſion not only of Men, but 
of Gods, can have any Weight, to hope, that 
the Man, who has ever added Luſtre to you, 
your Generals, and yout Country ; who has un- 
dertaken to tranſmit to Poſterity an eternal Me- 
morial of your Praiſe, while your and my do- 
meſtic Dangers are yet recent; and whoſe Cha- 
tacter has ever been eſteemed and pronounced 


facred, ſhall be ſheltered under your protection, 
Vor. I. P that 
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that he may ſeem to be rather relieved by your 
Ir _ oppreſſed. by youu Rigour. 


1 Tur lader, of Fact, my Lords, which 1 
have with my accuſtomed Brevity and Sim- 
plicity related, require, I hope, no farther 
Proof. The Manner in which, contrary to the 
Ufſage of the Forum and the Bar, I have enlarg- 
ed upon che Genius of my Client, and the ge- 
neral Merits of his Profeſſion, will, I hope, by 
you be taken in good Part, as I am ſure they 
will by him who preſides on your Bench. 
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Main was one of 
| the mf determined Oppoſers of the Pow- 
tr of Cæſar. Her! be had been Conſul, in Con- 


junction with Sul pitius Rufus, be joined with 
Pompey in the Ci War : When the Battle o 


Phatfalia, where be wont preſent, was over, in- 
flead of taking Advantage of the Willi none 
which Cæſar expreſſed to treat with the greateſt 
Lenity all thoſe that ſurrendered; be in a Manner 
put 1t out of the Feuer of Cæſar to ſive him. 


1 ene from the Character, und by that. 


we can learn of Marcellus, that his perſonal Ins 
tereſt in the Senate was very great: Though he 


was but a Plebeian by Birth, yet be counted a 
eat many Anceſtors and Friends <vhd were no- 
my and his perſonal | Virttes were ſo great that 
be was in the higheſt Degree bf Eſteem with the 
greateſt mT; Lawyers, and Patriots in 
Rome. | 


As to * Political * 1. appears in 
one Reſpect to have been fingular, as it would 
ſem that he diſapproved both of the ConduF? of 


” 1 | Cæſar 
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22 and bis Antagoniſu. He thought A. 


haps that the Civil Diſputes then were, not if 


Rome ſhould be free, but who ſhould be her 
Tyrant. For, notwithſtanding he was one of the 
principal Adgverfari es of Czar, both by his Tongue 
and Intereſt in the Senate, before the Commence- 
ment of the Civil Wars, yet .after the Battle of 
Pharſalia be ſaw ſo much into the Views of both 
Parties, thut he refuſed to join either; though 
the Example of Cato, and. his firong Power in 
Africa, ſcemed to invite a Renewal of the War 
there on the Part of the Republick. He therefore 
choſe to be obſcurely good, to ſpend the Remain- 
der of his Time in à lettered (Fence; forgot 
by, and forgetting the World. 


For this Purpoſe he retired to Mitylen e, 4 neu- 
tral City, where be lived without Hopes, Deſire, 
or Proſpect of returning to Rome. The Senate, 
hxwever, encouraged by the many Examples of 
4 Jenerdus Clemency which Cæſʒar had given in 
their "own Body, reſalved to petition Cæſar for 
the Pardon of Marcellus, whom they looked upon 
as the moſt uſeful Man in their Number. Cæſar, 
on the other hand, «obo before had Experience of 
the aftive Spirit, and invincible Averſion of Mar- 
cellus to bis Party, could not perſuade himſelf or 
at leaſt ſeemed unwilling to believe, that Marcel- 
las in his Retirement was wholly taken up with 
Books and gerbe wap 0 and he had lately heard 


+ bang ome 
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fome Hints of a Conſpiracy to diflurb bis Govern- 
ment. Therefore, when the Senate as one Man 
implored his Clemency in Favour of Marcellus, he 
fell into a. Kind of Revery, and bis Magnanmity' 
ſeemed for ſome Time to maintain a Struggle with 
his Reſentment. For while the Senate were on 
their Knees, he figured Marcellus preſent ; and 
in a Kind of Solilgguy, Marcellus, faid he, You 
ſtill are, and always have been my inveterate 
Enemy, and even now I hear that Conſpira- 
cigs are forming againſt my Perſon; but, as 
your Pardon is entreated by this venerable Bo- 
dy, 1 grant it. 


All the Senators upon this ſeverally returned 
bim Thanks, but Cicero expreſſed his in the fol- 
having beautiful Oration, which is perhaps one of 
the hi ohel-fras ned Panegyrics that ever was pro- 
naunced. The Reader. from it will eafily learn” 
the Eſteem, the Lowe, and Friendſhip which Ci- 
cero had for Marcellus, with the Veneration and 
7006 which all eme had of. Cæſar. 


of was tlivered in the Year if Rome 707, 
and of Cicero's Age 61, 


ek 90 
OR ATION 
IRS 
MARCELLUS 


Hils Day, Fathers Conſcript, has 
unlooſed my Tongue from the Si- 
8 WW lence * which Grief and Regard, 

e uninfluenced by Fear, impoſed in 
theſe Times of Danger; and from this Hour 
will I date the Recovery of my old, my manly 
Freedom, of ſpeaking what I think. Ill ſhould 


- 


* Cicero had, in Quality of an Orator, or Pleader, been long 


lent, upon Account of the Civil War between Pompey and Cz- 


far : For the Senators had retired, ſome to one City, ſome ta 
another; and ſome of them had followed Pompey, among whom 
was Cicero, and a great many of the leading Men : For this Rea- 
ſon a Senate was not held at Rome: And even when Cicero was 
ſome Time after reſtored by Cz/ar, he kept himſelf private, 


and made no App*arance in the Senate. 
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my Silence ſuit the Proofs of ſuch exceffive Hu- 
manity, fuch unparalleled, fuch unprecedented 
Clemency, ſuch Exerciſe of Moderation in 
the Height of Power, with a Wiſdom, ſo 
ſurpaſſing Belief, fo approaching to Divi- 
nity. In Marcus Marcellus, Fathers Con- 
ſcript, given back to you and his Country, I 
imagine that it is not his Voice and Authority 
done, but my own, that is reftored to the Ser. 
vice of Rome and her Senate.” * 1 


\Hzavizy; Cnſbhy, Fathers Conkeript; was 

I afflicted that ſo great a Man, who had been 
embarked in the fame Cauſe , ſhould not ſhare 
in the ſame Fortune with myſelf: Nor could 
be perſuaded that it was not a Kind of 2 
Crime in me to reſume my Functions is this 
my former Courſe of Life, while fevered from 
the ſocial Rival of my Studies +, and th&agree= 
able Partner of my Toils. Therefore, Caius 
Cefar, you have reſtored that Practice which 
has been long debarred from my Perſon, and 
my former Courſe of Life; and at the ſame Time 
erected as it were a Flag +, that promiſes Pro- 
Wie 4 | — 


Marcellus, as well 2s Cicero, bad followed Pompey, and 
oppoſed Ceſar ; and is therefore ſaid by Cicero to be nn 
in the ſame Cauſe with himſelf. 

+ Marcellus was ſo great an Orator, that he even dif 1 f 
the Prize of Eloquence with Cicero himſelf, ai whom he is 
ly commended in his Book de Claris Oratori 

; As, in War, the Raiſing the Flag 3 is a Sign _— 
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Protection, and inſpires theſe Fathers of Rome 
with the beſt grounded Hopes as to the 
general Welfare. For I was convinced by 
many. Proofs, but by none ſo ſtrong as by 
my own Caſe, but lately every Circumſtance 
has confirmed me in that Opinion, that 
vrhen you lately gave back Marcus Marcellus to 
the Senate, to the Romans, and to his Country, 
eſpecially after recounting all his Offences , your 
Regard for the Honour of this Senate, and the 
Dignity of this Government, had cancelled all 
your Reſentment and ſtifled all your Suſpicions . 
The unanimous Interceſſion of the Senate, with 
the Majeſty and Weight of your Conceſſion in 
his Favour, has'this Day amply: repaid the Ser- 
vices of his whole Life. Important Leſſon to 
the Great! To teach them, what a Merit there 
is in beſtowing a Favour, when there is fo 
great a Glory even in receiving it! Happy is 
the Man whoſe. Happineſs is felt not more by 
idk 2 1 himſelf 
of Victory are not lol, ſo, ſays Cicero, Cæſar, by reſtoring 
Mareellus, inſpired the Romans with the pleaſing Hopes of his 
good Intentions towards the Republic. „ 

* Marcus Marcellus, when Conſul, endeavoured to get him- 
ſelf ſent as Succeſſor to Cz/ar, at that Time waging War in 
Gaul. He likewiſe did all he could to get Cæſar proclaimed 
y Enemy to his Country, if he did not forthwith diſband his 
Army. In a Speech he ſtiled him Robber; nay, which is more, 
he laſhed with Rods a Magiſtrate of Nowocomum, where Ceſar 
had planted a Colony, that io he might ſhew him to be no Ci- 

tizen, and teſtify his Diſapprobation of what Cæſar had done. 
Theſe are the Offences of Marcus Marcellus againſt Ceſar. 
Cale ſuſpected; that Marcellus harboured a Deſign of kill. 
dug him. SIT .s 3's 2 3 , * E. a — HY 
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kimſelf than by all Mankind! And ſuch de- 
ſervedly is the Caſe of Marcellus; for who ex- 
cels him in Birth *, in Probity, in a blameleſs 
Life, in the Study of the nobleſt Arts, or the 
Praiſe of every virtuous Accompliſhment? Tho 
no Man alive poſſeſſes ſuch a Stream of Genius; 
though no Man's Tongue, no Man's Pen, has 
ſuch a Force, ſuch a Flow, I will not ſay to 
embelliſh, but to enumerate the Actions of Cæ- 
ſar; yet will he pardon me if I affirm, that 
from no Action in his whole Life will he reap 
more Glory than from that of this Day. 


OrrEN have I imagined, and often have I 
fid it with Rapture, that all the Exploits of 
our Generals, of thoſe of foreign Nations, the 
moſt powerful People; and the moſt glorious 
Princes, fall far ſhurt of yours, in the Impor- 
tance. of the Struggles, the Number of Bat- 
des +, the Variety of Scenes I, the Celerity of 


Con- 


Though the Family of the Marcelli was only of a Plebeian 
Rank, yet it was rendered noble and illuſtrious by many fignal 
Honours that had been conferred upon it; for no fewer than 
I lix of its Decendants had been Conſuls; -ong of whom was ho- 
n noured with the Conſulſhip, five, and another three, different 
ed Times. Wa 


t Czar had fought fifty pitched Battles, according to PA- 


4 5, Lib. 7, Chap. 26; and, beſides his Civil Victories, he 
lor had ſlain in Battle eleven Hundred and ninety-two Thouſand 


2 Men. | 
ne, WM t Ceſar had waged War in Spain, Britain, Gaul, Zope Ger- 
| nam, Afia, Africa, and Greece. In Africa he overcame e; | 
ill at Pharſalia, in Egypt, Ptolemy ; in Pontus, Pharna:es, the Son of 
| Mithridates ; in Africa, Scipio and Juba ; and in Spain, the Sons 

of Pompey. | ; 
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, and the Incquality of Force. You 
have viſited, nay, you have conquered the moſt 
diſcontiguous Countries . in ſhorter Time than 
the paſſing Traveller requires to hurry through 


then. All theſe are Circumſtances, which 1 
muſt be accounted void of Senſe, did I not own 


them to ſurpaſs Imagination and Belief ; yet you 
poſſeſs Merits: ſurpaſſing even theſe . Mili- 
tary Glory is often extenuated in the Relation, 
and, leſt it ſhould be engroſſed by the Generals, 
ſome Part of it is ſtripped from the Commander, 
and communicated to the private Soldiers. And 
certainly in War the Courage of the Men, the 
Advantage of Place, the Support of Auxiliaries, 
Convoys, and Communications, are of great 
Importance, But Fortune ſtill puts in her 
Claim for the greateſt Share, and whatever is 
ſucceſeful, that ſhe arrogates to herſelf. But, 

Czfer, in the Glory which you have Jately 


n 700 have no Partner: Extenſive, and 
| nothing 


'* Cz/ar ſays of himſelf, in his Commentaries, that he did Cer- 
tain Things, celerias opinione, ſooner than one could well Believe 
, he was ſometimes ſo ſur prizingly expeditious with his Bat- 
tles, that he had almoſt no — got a View of his Enemies, 
than he gained a Victory over them; as in the Caſe of Phar- 
aces, on Which Occaſion he pronounced theſe three celebrated 
. Veni, Vidi, Vici, J came, T ſaw, I conquered. 
had gained Victories in Germany, and in Africa, 
Places tt in oppoſite Quarters of the World. 
x4 Han ere means Clemency and Mercy, which might in 
a pecyliar Senſe be called bis own ; whereas Victory, Con- 
queſt, and the Honours of ſucceſsful War, were ſhared ml 
others as well as himſelf. | 25 
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nothing can be more ſo, as it is, it is wholly 
yours. No Captain, no Colonel “, no Troop, 
no Battalion +, can here put in for a Share: 
Nor can even Fortune, that inſolent Directreſs 
of human Affairs, here aſſume any Merit. She 
yields it to you, ſhe owns it yaurs, and yours 
alone ; for never can Temerity mingle with 
Wiſdom, nor is Chance admitted to Counſel. 


| You have conquered Nations brutally barha» 
ous , immenſely numerous 9, houndleſſy ex- 
9 | tend 


* Theſe two Words in our Language, perhaps, come the 
neareſt of any other to the Latin Words Centurio &f Pracht; 
however, leſt there ſhould not be an exact Coxreſpondence be · 
ween them in every Particular, it will not be improper to ac- 
quaint the Reader with the Station of theſe Officers in the No. 
nar Army: The Centurio, then, according to Vegetius, Lib. 2. 
Cap. 8. was an Officer who had the Command of an Hundred 
Men, and was, in the Days of Yegetins, called Centenarins 2 
The Horſe only had their Centurianer. The Foot, on the other 
hand, had their Prefe#: ; of whom there were ſeveral Kinds; 
for ſome were ſtiled Præſecti Legionis, whoſe Buſineſs it was ta 
licharge the Office, and exerciſe the Authority, of the Lieu- 
tenants in their Abſence. Others of them were called the Præ - 
ſedi Caſtrorum, to whom the Chuſing the Ground for pitching 
the Carap, the Diſpoſition of the Ramparts and Intrenchments 
belonged. The third, Kind was the Prfadi 4Amone, whoſe Bu- 
ineſs it was to take Care that Proviſions, Cloaths, and Horſes, 
hould always be in Readigeſs for the Soldiers. 
t As we have no Eng/ib Words that come fully up to the 
Latin Words, Cohors an 4, a Tranſlator cannot be blamed f 
or uſing the Words Troop and Batta/ian; ſince by Meaus of them 
Ceres Thought is conveyed to the Mind of the Reader in. all 
ts Force and Beauty. See Modu. & Vegetius upon the Words 
an and Tupma, | . 
n 9 Such were the Africans, Egyptians, Britons, Gauls, and 
mant. 


| { Ceſar is ſaid to have conquered in Gau/ four Hundred 15 ; 
tc wag 5 wr ent 
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tended; and furniſhed with every Thing that 
can make War ſucceſsful. Yet all theſe their 


own Nature, and the Nature of Things made it 


poſſible to conquer. For no'Strength'is ſo great 
as to be abſolutely invincible, and no Power ſo 
formidable as to be Proof againſt ſuperior Force 
and Courage. But the Man who ſubdues Paſ- 
ſion, ſtifles Reſentment, tempers Vietory, and 
not only rears the noble, wiſe, and virtuous Foe, 


when proſtrate, but heightens his former Dig- 
nity, is a Man not to be ranked with even the 


greateſt Mortals, but reſembling a God. 


* THEREFORE, O Cz/ar! the Pens and the 

Tongues, not only of Rome but of all Nations, 

ſhall.celebrate your military Glory, nor in your 
Praiſes ſhall lateſt Poſterity be ſilent. But it 
happens, do not know how, that theſe Vir- 
tues, whether read or related, ſeem to be drown- 
ed in the Shouts of Soldiers, and the Clangor of 
Trumpets; yet, when we read or hear of a mer- 
ciful, a generous, a humane, a gentle, or a wiſe 
Action performed, under the Influenceof Reſent- 
ment, that Foe to Council; or when fluſhed 
With Victory, that Prompter of Inſolence and 
Pride; with what a Paſſion are we fired for the 
Authors of ſuch Actions, when we read them 
in | Hiſtory, nay, even in Romance ? We even 
| often, 


ferent People ; but it is to be blirved; chat theſe People were 
very ſaconſiderable, lince they either derived their Names from 
ſome Town, or ſome petty Tract gf Ground in Gaul. 
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often love thoſe we never ſaw. But you, 
whoſe Preſence, we behold, whoſe Soul, whoſe 
Senſe, and whoſe Look we perceive, that you 
ſhould expreſs your Deſire to ſave all that the 
Fortune of War has left to your Country, with 
what Zeal ought we to attend, with what Ten- 
derneſs ought we to love you? The Walls, Sir, 
of this Court, by Heavens, ſeem to wear, an 


Expreflion of Gratitude, as if conſcious,” that a 


ſhort Time will reſtore the Roman. Majeſty to 
this Seat of their Anceſtors. 


INDEED when I beheld the Tears drop from 
the Eyes of C. Marcellus * before you, a Man of 
the moſt conſummate Virtue and Piety ; the Re- 
membrance of all the great Marcell; ruſhed upon 
my Breaſt; their Dignity, even after their Death, 
you have reſtored, by preſerving Marcus Mar- 
rellus ; and have faved almoſt from utter Ex- 
inction that illuſtrious Race now exiſting in 
but a few, a very few Deſcendants. 


preference in the long Catalogue of your moſt 
applauded 


This Caius Marcellus was Brother to Marcus Marcellus, in 
Thoſe Favour he addreſſed Cæſar, in a very humble, and, at 
the ſame Time, a very warm Manner. 

Before the Civil Wars, Cæſar, for his Succeſſes in Gaul, 
tad twenty-five Days of Congratulation decreed him; an Ho- 
nour, which before had never been granted to any, as he him - 
ff ſays, in Lib. I. Bel. Civil. and when the Civil Wars were 


t an End, he had, according to Dio, forty Days for = ſame 


To this Day, therefore, may you give the 
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applauded Actions. For what you have this Day 
done, could be done by none but Car; and it is 
characteriſtically his. What you did in the 
Field was indeed plotious, but you were then at 
the Head of a Body of brave Men. In this 
Action you ſtand fingle and unattended ; an 
Action ſo great, that you may challenge Time 
to conſume the Trophies it has reared, while 
every Monument, erected by Art and Labour, 
muſt yield to Age, and mouldet into Duſt. 


Bur this Proof, of at once a gentle and a juſt 
Soul, ſhall ever be unfading. Time ſhall im- 
prove its Glory, in Proportion as it muſt con- 
ſume other Monuments of your Greatneſs, All 
other Conquerors you have indeed outdone in 
the Virtues of Equity and Mercy, amidft the 
Horrors of Civil Commotion : In this Inſtance 
you have outdone yourſelf, But what I expreſs 
is, I am afraid, faint, and unequal to what J 
feel. Give me Leave therefore to ſay, that you 
ſeem to triumph over your own Victories, by 
thus refigning to the Conguered the Fruits of 
your Conguefi. For, while you had a Right by 
the Law of Arms, to treat us as Enemies, we are 


faved by the ak of Tour Clemency. De- 
| : ſervedly, 


Parpoſe decreed to birt, But the Day, here ſpoken of, was 

to be preferred to any of theſe ; becauſe, on it he pad extended 
and Forgiveneſs, which are perſonal Virtues, and 

cangor,- like the Glories of War, be ſhared in by others: 
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ſervedly, therefore, are you invincible, ſince you 
have taken even from Victory its — 14 
Force. * 


Hear 45 Fathers Conſcript, how far this 
Clemency of Cuius Cxſar extends. All of us, 
we muſt own, who, by a ruinous Fatality at- 
tending this Empire, were impelled to Arms, 
are, in ſome Meaſure, liable to the Inpulation 
of human Infirmity ; yet are we now exempted 
from its Penalty : For, though he preſerved to 
his Country Marcus Metellus, at your Inter- 
ceffion, yet did he unaſked and unſollicited 
reſtore me to myſelf, and the State, and the 
reſt of thoſe honourable Men, to themſelves 
and to Rome; hence you ſee this Aſſembly fo 
numerous, and ſo full of Dignity : He did 
not 'bring within theſe Walls his Enemies, but 
he judged that his Oppoſers were moſtly hurried 
into Arms from Ignorance, from miſtaken, 
from groundleſs Feats, rather than Ambition 
and Cruelty. 


Ix that War, 8 my Sentiments were ail 
for the lenient, the healing Meaſures of Peace : 
Much was I grieved, that not only an Accom- 
modation, but the Voices of thoſe Romans who 
Implored it, were flighted. Never was T ative 
in theſe, or any other Civil Commotions ; my 
Voice and Thoughts were eyer intent on the 


2 gentle 
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gentle Arts of Peace, and averſe from War and 
Bloodſhed. | I attended the Man “ in a private, 
and not in a public Capacity; and fo ſtrong 


were the Ties of Gratitude on my Mind, that, 
unexpetting and , undefiring, conſcious and tool; | 


] plunged into, what I IE . Per- 
dition. | „ aur 


„ eee 


nor ſecret. While Matters were yet intire, with 
unwearied Pains I recommended Peace to the 
Senate, and at the Peril of my Life did I deli- 
ver my Sentiments of this War. Therefore no 
Man can judge ſo partially, as to doubt of Cæ- 
far's Way of Thinking in this Reſpect, ſince his 
firſt Cares were employed to preſerve the Ad- 
viſers of Peace, while to others he was more 
reſentful. This perhaps might not be ſo ſur- 
prizing, while Victory was balanced, and E- 
vents doubtful; But the Man, who, when 
victorious, loves the Counſellors of Peace, gives 
a noble Proof, that in his Eyes it Is more eligi- 
ble not to fight than to conguler. 


8 he #2 indeed on this Head I am an Evidence 
for Marcus Marcellus; our Sentiments, not 
as to. Peace only, but as to War, were always 
the ſame. How Naben. and in What an Ago- 

| | ny 


wo Meaning Pompey, whom he does not think either decent 
or- prudent to name. 


r 
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ny, have I ſeen him trembling at the inſolent 
Behaviour of certain Perſons *, and the barba- 
rous Extremities to which Victory might tranſ- 


port them? Hence, O Czar ! we, who had 


Experience of all this, muſt needs have a more 


- exquiſite Reliſh of your Generoſity; for we are 
not now weighing the Principles of Action, but 


the Conſequences of Victory +. 


Wr beheld your Victories cloſe in the Field 
where they were won, and in Rome we ſaw 
not the Sword unſheathed. The Romans who 
fell, fell in the Heat of Battle, and not by the 
Inſolence of Conqueſt; an infallible Aſſurance 
that Cæſar, did he poſſeſs the Power, retains 
the Inclination, to recall from the Shades a Mul- 
titude of Romans, tho' once his Foes; for even 
now he faves all he poſſibly can. As to the 
other Party, I ſhall only obſerve, that we all 
trembled leſt Victory, had they been Victors, 
{ſhould be too deſtructive. | 

Vor. L Q Nor 


* The chief of theſe certain Perſons, Cicero here has in his 
View, were Lucius Lentulus, Lucius Damitius AEnobarbus, Mar- 
cu, and Antonius, who, rejecting all the Terms of Peace pro- 
poſed, fomented and promoted the War with all the Keenneſs 
imaginable. 

ft Though Cicero often aſſerts, that the Cauſe of Pompey was 
far better and juſter than that of Cz/ar, yet here he drops the 
Juſtice of the Cauſe, and pays Cæſar a very great, and at the 
lame Time a very deſerved, Compliment upon the happy Ef. 
fetts of his gaining the Victory over Pompey ; whoſe Victory, 
if he had gained it, would have been intolerable, upon Account 
of the Pride and Arrogance of thoſe who were of his Party. 


1 
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Nor only the Armed, but the Unactive, 
were inſolently threatened by ſome among them, 
and they declared they would not enquire what 
a Man thought, but where be was: So that to 
me it ſeems as if the immortal Gods (who, that 
ſome Crime of the Romans might be expiated, 
drove them into the cruel Calamity of Civil 
War) being now either appeaſed or fatiated, 
had reſted all the Hopes of our Pardon on the 
Wiſdom and Clemency of the Victor. 


THEREFORE, Sir, be proud of this ami- 
able Quality, while you reconcile the Enjoy- 
ment of Power and Glory, to the Indulgence 
of your Nature and Diſpoſition, The moſt 

fruitful Source of Pleaſure to the Wiſe ! When 
you refle& on qther Circumſtances that raiſed 
you to Greatneſs, much ſhall you attribute to 
your Courage, but more to Fortune. But ne- 
ver can you call to mind Us, whom with your- 
ſelf you haye reſerved to ſee the Salvation of 
your Country, without awakening the pleaſing 
Ideas raiſed by reflecting on your extenſive 
Benevolence, amazing Generoſity, and unpa- 
ralleled Wiſdom: Virtues that form, I will 
not ſay the bighe/?, but the only Bleſſing of Life. 
For ſuch is the Effulgence of genuine Gloty, ſo 
great the Dignity that beams from Magnani- 
mity and Wiſdom, that theſe ſeem the G1/* 
I ff 
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F Virtue, and all other Circumſtances the Loan 
of Fortune. Indefatigably therefore, perſevere 
in pardoning the Good, eſpecially thoſe who 
fell not by Ambition or Corruption, hut delud- 
ed, by perhaps a fooliſb, but ry Sen, 
Notion of what was their Duty/and the ſpe- 
cious Pretences of public Good. It is not ow- 
ing to you, if ſome feared your Reſentment, 
but it crowns your Glory, that the World in 


general is ſenſible, how little Foundation they 
had for their Fears. ' 


Now proceed I to your heavy Charge and 
gloomy Suſpicions “; all which ought to be 
guarded againſt, not more by you, than by eve- 
ry Roman, eſpecially by us whom you have pre- 
ſerved: And, tho' I hope they are groundleſs, 
yet never ſhall J endeavour by my Expreſſions 
to extenuate them; for your CircumſpeQlion is 
our Safety ; and were I to err on any Extreme, 
it ſhould be that of oo much Caution, rather 
than Zoo little Prudence. But who can be ſuch 
a Madman? Is he of your Friends? Who can 
be more ſo than they whom, contrary to 
their own Expectations, you brought from Ru- 
in! Is he of thoſe who followed you to the 
Field ? Where is the Wretch ſo frantic, as not to 


Q 2 5 


When Marcellus Brother threw himſelf at the Feet of Cæ- 
ſer, and warmly and humbly applied for a Pardon to him, Cz- - 


Jar made very grievous Complaints of Marcellus, and ſaid he 


ſuſpected he intended to lay Snares for him. 
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refer, even to his own Life, the Life of the 
Man under whoſe Command he has tiſen to 
all that Ambition could wiſh ! But? if your 
Friends enter into no Conſpiracy, may not 
your Foes ! Where are theſe to be found ! For 
all, who formerly were ſo, either owed their 
Death to their own S7ubbornneſs, or their Life 
to your Mercy. Thus no Man who ever 
was your Foe is alive, or, if alive, he is now 
your determined Friend. 


Pour as the Mind of Man is fo dark, and 
ſo impenetrable, we ought to increaſe your 

Diſtruſt, and at the ſame Time your Circum- 
ſpection. For ſhew me the Man ſo new to 
the Affairs of Life, ſuch a Novice in this State, 
ſo unheeding either his qwn or the common 
Safety, as not to be ſenſible, that in your Pre- 
ſervation his own is included, and upon your 
Life depends the Life of every Roman. For my 
Part, when I meditate Night and Day with 
due Attention. on the Accidents of Life, the 
uncertain Enjoyment of Health, and the Frailty 
to which Nature is ſubjected, I tremble, 1 
grieve, that this State, which ought to be eter- 
nal, ſhould exiſt in the Breath of one Mortal. 
But if, with human Accidents and doubtful 
Events depending on the natural Conſtitution, 
Treaſon and Villany ſhall co-operate, to me it 
| | appears, 
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appears, that a God, were he willing, muſt 


be unable to ſave this Country. 


By you alone, O Cæſar ] every Thing, 
which you ſee overthrown and overturned by 


the unavoidable Calamities of War, is to be 


replaced: Public Juſtice muſt be reſtored; 
public Credit retrieved, the Luſts of Man- 
kind ſuppreſſed, the Race of Mankind pro- 
pagated, and every drooping Branch of the 
Conſtitution, that now hangs its Head, is to 
be reared and ſupported by the wholeſome Se- 
verity of Laws. There is no Denying that in 
ſo fierce a Civil War, amidſt ſuch a Combuſ- 
tion of ' Arms and Opinions, in every Event 
the State muſt receive a Shock, by the beating 
down ſome of her moſt graceful Ornaments 
and firmeſt Bulwarks. For the Head of each 
Party, in the Storm of War, was forced on 
many Meaſures which he would have diſap- 
proved of in the Calm of Peace. You alone 
are the Phyſician to bind up theſe bleeding 
Wounds of your Country, and every Applica- 
tion from anyother Hand muſt prove ineffectual. 


Wirn Reluctance therefore did I hear 
from your Mouth that Saying, which diſcovered 
at once the Hero and the Philoſopher : That 
you had lived long enough, either for Nature * of 


Q 3 for 


Caſar was now in the fifty-fourth Year of his Age. 
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for Glory. Enough if you will, for Nature; nay, 
I will add for Glory too; but ſurely not for the 
chief Purpoſe of Life, your Country ! Give, 
Give over, therefore, I conjure you, that phi- 
toſophical Contempt of Death “. Do not be 
a Sage, at the Expence of your Country : For 
it has often. reached my Ears, that it is com- 
monly in your Mouth, {hat you have lived 
Jong enough for yourſelf +. True! if I could 
{uppoſe that you lived for yourſelf, and was 
born for yourſelf alone. But now that your 
Courage and Conduct are connected with the 
Safety of Romans, and the Conſtitution of Rome; 
fo far are you from having completed, that you 
have not yet laid the Foundation of theſe great 
Deſigns you meditate. Thus you limit your 
Life, not by the Good of your Country, but 
the Calmneſs of your Sentiments; yet even that 
is not enough for the Purpoſes of Glory; which, 
wiſe as you are, you muſt own to be the ruling 
Paſſion of your Soul. 


SHALL I then, ſay you, leave behind me but 
4 ſcanty Portion of Glory? No, Sir; to others 
| "28, it 


In the Original the Words run thus: Quare omitte Duck 
am doctorum hominum in contemnenda morte prudentiam; which 
I choſe to tranſlate in a general Way, for the ſake of the Eng- 
kf Reader who is unacquainted with the Sentiments and Rea- 
fonings of the Staics upon Death, and the Contempt of it. 

+ Saetorius, in his Life of Julius, Cap. 86, informs us, that 
C-/ar gave ſome of his Friends good Grounds to ſuſpeR, that he 
did nor wiſh to live any longer, and that he was not grieved at 
kis enjoying ſo bad a State of Healsh. 
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it would be ſufficient ; but to Cæſar it is but 
ſcanty. For what conſidered by itſelf is great, 

may prove but little, when compared with 
the Degrees to which it may be extended. But 
if you are to crown all your immortal Actions, 
by leaving Rome in her preſent State, after ſub- 
duing your Enemies, beware, great Sir, leſt all 
the Divine Virtues you poſſeſs excite not Ad- 
miration, rather than impart Glory. For Glo- 
ry, true Glory, is the bright, the diffuſive He- 
rald of all the Praiſe, which the Lover of his 
Country, and the Lover of Mankind deſerves, 


Tr1s Scene remains yet to be performed; 
with this Cataſtrophe muſt you wind up the 
Action of Life; that you ſettle the Conſtitution, 
and depart in Peace, after beholding and en- 
joying the Tranquillity and Salvation of your 
Country : Then, when you have paid all you 
owe to Rome, and when Nature is fatiated 
with living, you may pronounce that 90 
have lived enough. But what! after all; is this 
enough? Is it a Period that cancels all Con- 
ſciouſneſs, and debars all Reflection, as to every 
paſt Joy of the Soul! Yet a Soul like yours un- 
bounded by the narrow Limits of Life, which 
Nature preſcribes to us, has ever burned with 
a Paſſion for Immortality. | 


Bor your Life conſiſts not in the Union 
Q4 of 


a 
ne 
at 
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of the Soul and Body ; of your Life, all Tine 
ſhall be the grateful Recorder, Poſterity the 
careful Nurſe, and Eternity the faithful Guar- 
dian. For theſe muſt you labour, and by 
them you muſt be approved. Long have you 
performed Actions that may amaze them; it is 
now expected you ſhould do ſomewhat to de- 
hight them. Poſterity no doubt will be ſtruck, 
whenit hears and reads of your Conqueſts*, your 
Commands, the Rhine , the Ocean , the N:/eh, 
your countleſs Fights, and incredible Victories, 
your Trophies, your Largeſſes J, and your Tri- 
umphs ; but, if the Conſtitution of this City *#is 
not ſtrengthened by your Counſels, and guarded 

by 


Char had before this Time been General in Gaul, Bri. 
tain, Germany, and Africa. | 

+ Cz/ar firſt built a Bridge over the Nhine, croſſed it with 

his Army, and ſubdued the Germans. 

1 Czjfor firſt pare with a Fleet into Britain, which is ſur- 
rounded with the Ocean. 

F He overcame King Ptolemy in Ægypt which the River Nil: 
waſhes. 3 h 
- 1 Afﬀeer any Victory it was cuſtomary for the Roman Gene- 
rals to give ſuch of their Soldiers, as had behaved well a Con- 
giarium, which, among the Romans was a general Name for 
all Preſents given on that Occaſion, whether Money Corn, Cc. 
In this Paſſage Cicero, probably, has an Eye not only to theſe, 
but likewiſe to his — Feaſts, Theatrical Entertain- 
ments, c. all which came under the general Denomination 
of Largeſſes. | 
Cr triumphed five Times, over Gaul, Pontus, Egypt, 
Africa, and Spain. Vide Velleius Paterculus, Lib. 3. 

* * What a glorious Proof is this, at once, of the Honeſty 
of our Orator, and the Greatneſs of Cæſar's Soul? The for- 
mer does not, as a Man of abandoned Principle, and no Ad- 
dreſs, would have done, ſooth him in his Uſurpation, by hold- 
12 . | in 
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by your Laws, your Fame may traverſe and 
flutter through the World, but never can fix it 
to one collective Point of Glory. In future as 
well as in the preſent Age, great will be the 
Difference of Opinions; while ſome immor- 
talize your Actions, others perhaps may wiſh 
that ſomewhat, nay, a great deal more, had been 
done; unleſs, by eſtabliſhing the Happineſs 
of your Country, upon the Extinction of civil 
Diſcord you prove that the one was the Work 
of Fate, the other of Wiſdom. 


SUBMIT, therefore, to the judgment of 
diſtant Poſterity, a more impartial Judge, if I 
miſtake not, than the preſent Age; becauſe 
their Sentiments muſt be uninfluenced by 

Love, 


ing forth how much happier Rome muſt be under his abſolute 
Sway, than ſhe was under her former Government, and then 
. to extol the Equity and Juſtice of his Cauſe, and the 
rinciples upon which he took up Arms: No, he either draws 
a Veil over all theſe Points (which he could not have advanced 
without the moſt groſs Contradiction of all he himſelf had 
been acting and profeſſing) or caſts them into ſuch a Light, as 
makes it plain that he tacitly blames Cz/ar: At the ſame 
Time, with inimitable Addreſs, he launches out upon Cz far's 
Qualities ; his Courage, his Conqueſts, and his Virtues of Huma- 
nity, Cc. all which his Foes confeſſed, and the molt rigid Re- 
publican muſt have owned. But, at the ſame Time, our Orator, 
with an honeſt Boldneſs, tells him, that it was expected the Fruits 
of all theſe Qualities, and Virtues, were to be the Reſtoration 
of the Roman Conſtitution, and a total Forgiveneſs of all that was 
paſt; otherwiſe as he infinuates, they muſt be looked upon as 
ſpecious Views: This was a Language which a Tyrant of a leſs 
generous Turn of Mind, than Cz/ar had, might have ſeverely 
reſented ; but we find, that he was ſo far from Reſentment, that 
this glorious Inſtance of our Author's Freedom and Friendſhip, 
only excited his Defire to hear him fpeak upon a like Subject 
; again, which Opportunity ſoon preſented, in the Caſe of Ligarrus. 
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Love, Ambition, Hatred, or Envy. But if, 
as ſome falſely reaſon, you ſhall then be uncon- 
cerned at all this *, yet ſurely now it muſt affect 
you;-now you mult aſpire to act fo as that your 
Glory may never ſink into Oblivion. 


Tu Affection of the Citizens were diffe- 
rent , and their Sentiments divided; for not 
only did we oppoſe one another in Party and 
Principles, but in Arms and in the Field. A 
certain Miſtake prevailed ; the Heads of both 
Parties were the moſt illuſtrious Men in Rome; 
many doubted which was in the right ; many, 
what was moſt expedient for themſelves ; many 
what moſt decent; and a few, what was moſt 


lawful: The Commonwealth at- length got 
over this ruinous, this deſtructive War: Victo- 
ry favoured the Man who did not inflame his 
Reſentment by Conqueſt, but ſoftened it by 
Clemency ; the Man who did not adjudge to 
Exile, or to Death , the Enemy at whom he 


was exaſperated. Some quitted their Arms ; 
they 


Here Cicero, gently, and without any Breach of good Man- 
ners, reprehends Cæſar, who according to Sallu, believed 
that the Souls of Men were not immortal, but ceaſed to exiſt 
immediately after their Separation from the Body. 

+ In the Civil Wars, ſome of them fided with Pompey, and 
others with C-/ar 

2 It was with Reluctance that Cæjar put to Death Fayfw, 
the Son of Salla Africanus, and Lucius Cafar, a Youth. 

$ Upon Pompey's being overcome, ſome voluntarily quitted 
their Arms, and others did not; but theſe laſt, having followed 
Scipio, and Cato into Africa, had their Arms taken from them. 


upon their being vanquiſhed. 
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they were forced from others. That Citizen 
is unjuſt and odious, who, when Hoſtilities are 
laid afide in the Field, retains them in his Bo- 
ſom ; much more juſtifiable is he *, who lays 
down his Life in the Field of Battle, and ſeals 
with his Blood the Cauſe he has embraced; 
for what ſome will think Stubbornneſs, others 
will imagine to be Conftancy. 


Bur, becauſe all civil Diſcord is now either 
ſubdued by the Arms, or extinguiſhed by the Cle- 
mency, of the Victor, it only remains, that every 
wife Man, every Man who is not a downright 
Ideot, ſhould own the ſame Allegiance. It is, 
O Czfar ! only by your remaining ſafe and fixed 
in the ſame Principles which you have hereto- 
fore, but this Day more particularly, expreſſed, 
that we can be preſerved. Therefore, all of 
us, who wiſh the Proſperity of our Country, 
beg and intreat, that you would provide for 
your Life and Safety; and all of us (I ſpeak 
for others what I myſelf feel) as you ſuſpect 
ſome Reaſon to be cautious, promiſe not only 
to guard you by Day, and to watch you by 
Night, but to form with our own Bodies +, 

| and 


There is a great Difference of Readings here. Some Co- 
pres admit a 8 I have tranſlated it as I find it in the Text 
of Grevizs, though I do not think the Turn of the Period to 
be quite in Cicero 3 Manner. 

t Plutarch, in his Life of Cæſar, informs us, that ſome of 
ks Friends obteſted him to ſet Guards upon his Perſon 3 _ 

when 
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and our own Breaſts, the Wall of your De- 
fence. 


Bor, that I may end as I begun; the 
Thanks we now return you, O Cæſgar ! are 
great; and thoſe we have in Reſerve are greater 
{till : For our Prayers and Tears are, on this 
Occaſion, convincing Proofs, that we are all 
of the ſame Mind; but, as there is no Neceſſity 
that we ſhould all deliver ourſelves formally, 
they leave that Part to me, who am under a 
kind of Neceflity to expreſs whatever is becom- 
ing on ſuch an Occaſion, as that of reſtoring 
Marcellus to this Senate, to the People of Rome, 
and to the Boſom of his Country ; for I per- 
ceive that this univerſal Joy ſprings not from a 
Senſe of the Preſervation of one: Man only, but 
from the Good of the Whole. 


My Regard. and Friendſhip for him was 
ſincere and diſintereſted ; a Friendſhip ſo plain 
to all the World, that it ſcarcely yielded to 
that of his excellent, his affectionate Brother 
Caius Marcellus, and, if to him, to Nobody 
elſe; ſince no Pains, no Anxiety, no Toil, 
was wanting in me while his Preſervation was 
doubtful. And this ſure is a Duty which 1 

ought 
when many of them offered their Aſſiſtance in that Affair, he 


refuſed it, rhe It was better once to die, than to be daily 
racked with the ExpeQations of Death, 
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ought to perform in an Hour, that has deliver- 
ed me from ſuch Anguiſh, ſuch Vexation, and 
ſuch Anxiety. Therefore, O Cæſar ! J here 
return you Thanks, inſomuch as, by this ſin- 
gle Act, you have crowned all your former Fa- 
vours, of preſerving my Life and adding to my 
Dignity : Yet this is an Acceſſion, which I 
thought the innumerable Obligations I already 
owed you, could not have admitted of. | 
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SATIRE LIRA 


THE 


ARGUMENT. 


= HE following Oration, one of the moſt cele- 

brated that ever Tully pronounced, was 0w- 
ing to a Law preferred by C. Manilius, a Tri- 
bune of the People, conſtituting Pompey, General 
in the great War with Mithridates and Ti- 
granes. Pompey baving at the ſame Time the 
Command of a fine Fleet, by which he had ſup- 
preſſed the Pyrates, ſome Roman Patriots, from 
a laudable Fealouſy of great Power veſted in one 
Man's Perſon, oppoſed this Law, up: the Prin- 
ciples of the Roman Conſtitution, which never ad- 
mitted one Man into ſuch a Number of Pots, nor 


gave him ſo extenſiue a Command as to put it in 


his Power to deſtroy the Liberties of his Country; 
except in Times of the moſt imminent Danger 10 
the State, and then a Dictator was choſen, an Of- 
fice determinable in a ſhort Time. The Scope 
of this Oration is to prove the Exigencies of tit 
State to be ſo preſſing, that there was an abjolute 
Neceſſity for committing the War into the Hands 


of Pompey. This introduces @ pompous Pant- 
| | gyric 
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gyric upon that Hero, and ſeveral oblique Reflece 
tions upon his Rivals in the Army. 


Cicero was then firſt Prætor; and this Oration 
was delivered from the Roſtrum to the Body of 
the Roman People ; in the Conſulate of M. Ami- 
lius Lepidus, and Lucius Volcatius Tullus: I 
the 687th Year of Rome, and the 4.1/8 of Cice- 
tog Age, 
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eee HOUGH I am always charmed 
with the Fulneſs and Frequency of 
this Aſſembly, and, Romans, though 
the Majeſty of this Place“ gives Dig- 
nity to Counſel, and Weight to Debate ; yet 

not 


Cicero here means the Roffra, which in the Conſulſhip of 
Lucius Furius Camillus and Caius Menius, were built of the 
Stems of Antian. Veſſels, and ſet apart as the proper Place for 
enacting Laws, pleading Cauſes, and delivering Speeches to 
the People : Here, none were allowed to ſpeak, but Men of 
the firſt Note, and ſuch as bore Offices of Dignity in the State. 
From the Reftrum the Speaker addreſſed himfelf to the People 


only ; but the Manner of ſpeaking before them was widely i 
| erent 


\ 
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not through Choice, but the Situation attending 
my early Purpoſes of Life, have I hitherto been 
ſhut out from this Career of Glory, ever open to 
the Worthy and the Wiſe. For, as my Youth 
debarred me from the Honour of mounting this 
Roftrum ; and as I was determined to deliver 
from hence nothing but what Genius ſhould 
dictate, and Art compleat, I thought myſelf 
obliged to crowd into that Interval of Life 
every Duty that Friendſhip and Humanity re- 
quired. 


WuiLE this Place, therefore, was filled 
with a Succeſſion of Roman Patriots, I acted in 
the Character of a private Pleader, with ſuch a 
Purity of Hands and Heart, that your Suffrages 
have raiſed it to a full, a glorious Reward. For, 
when the Election was thrice adjourned, I was 
as often returned i Prator by the aſſembled 
Centuries of Rome, and thus learned, from 

Vol. I. R your 


ferent from that uſed before the Judges : The former were at 
et once to be inſtructed and charmed, and conſequently, all Ad- 
dreſſes to them to be embelliſhed and elegant: The latter were 
only to be informed, and he that ſpoke before them was to uſe 
2 Stile more conciſe and ſimple. 

of * In the Infancy of the City, there was firſt but one Prætor; 
the WW then two; in the Time of Sy/la, the Dictator, eight; and laſt 
for of all, ten, on account of the Largeneſs of their Empire, and 
to Number of their Citizens. Theſe Prætors received their re- 
of ppective Degrees of Authority from the People; but they were 
ate. conferred by Lot; for, the different Powers of the Prætors be- 
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your Sentitnetts of me, what Qualifications 
you require in another. Now, that in my 
Perſon is veſted the Power which you commu- 
nicate to the Offices I enjoy, and as my Capa- 
ety im Buſineſs has been improved by unwea- 
tied Application in the Prum, and an almoſt 
day Practice in Pleading; ſure, if I poſſeſs ſuch 
Powers, I ought to exert them for thoſe who 
beftowed them; and, if the Effects of my 
Pleading ate any ways conſiderable, let me dif. 
play my Eloquence to the People, whoſe Voices 
crowned it with this ſignal Reward. 


In the firſt Place, I think; I have Reaſon 
to congratalate myfelf, that, unaccuſtomed a; 
f am to ſpeak in this Mariner, and from this 
Plate, fuch a Subject has preſented, that tips 
even the unpractifed Tongue with Eloquence. 
The Virtues, the amazing Virtues of Pompr 

| 7 (xy | 10 


ing wrote down, and thrown into a Cheſt or Urn, every one 
exerciſed that which Chance had given him: Thus two of 


 _ * them had the Management of A ge Trials committed to 


them; 8 one the City- Prætor, ad miniſtered Juſtice to his 
Fellow - Citizens only ; the other, che Foriigu- Prator, who de- 
eided in the Affairs of their Allies, and all 33 Of the te 
maining eight, two were Judges in Caſes of Murder; one of Ex- 
tortion; one ofembezzling the public Money ; one of — 7 — 
one of Fraud; one of Treaſon; and one of Violence: And a 
laft, under the Emperors, the two Pretorts Cereales were created, 
whole Office it was to give Judgment with egard to Depoſits, 
or. Things committed to any one's Truſt and Charge: And 
likewiſe the Preetor Tutelarit, whofe Buſineſs it was to fee 


that Tutors ſhould act an honeſt Part, to take Care of the Pu- Len, 
pil's Intereſt, and accept of the Tutorage transferred to him. 
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ire to be my Theme; a Theme, on which 
the Speaker muft dwell with ſuch Rapture, as 
puts him in a Difficulty where to ſtop, rather 
than how to begin: Thus my Buſineſs at pre- 
ſent is not to fearch for Materials, but to ſet 
Bounds to my Oration. 


Tywar it may therefore ſet out with the 
Subject for which we are aſſembled: A ruin- 
ous War is carried on againſt your Tributaries 
and Allies, by two mighty Monarchs *, Mitbri- 
dates and Tigrants. The firſt of theſe Princes 
being abandoned Þ after he was conquered ; and 
the other provoked , attempts to make bimſelf 
Mafter of all Aa: Letters are daily brought from 
ww to ſome Roman Knights, all Men of Ho- 

| Ra nour, 


*. er Mithridate: and 8 * of whom 
cero in r nounces t of Kin to 
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ia, The latter, Tigranes, is by 21 ſuiled the 
So was his Power, that, having driven the 
one Wl Parrbians out of Ha, he 


the Cities of Greed into 
» of Wl Media, and ruled Syria and P, 
1 to + Mithridates being 1 the very Point of being 
. taken Priſoner by 25 the was after all left in this Situation ; 
de- is was Franz e che Ararice of the Soldler, r who, inſtead of 


out of 
King of Kings : 


R his Flight, taken ap in amaſſing 
5 lu be e Segen. « in the 
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nour, who have a great Intereſt depending upon 
the Collection of your Revenue: Theſe, on ac- 
count of my near Connexion with their Order, 
laid before me the Intereft of the Public, and 
the Ruin to which their own private Fortunes 
were expoſed; they ſhewed me that a great 
Number of Villages in Bitiynia , now a Roman 
Province, are burned down'; that the Domini- 
ons of Ariobarzanes ſ, which border on thoſe of 


your Tributaries, are wholly in the Hands of 


the Enemy ; that Lucullus, after performing 
Wonders, is retiring from that War; that his 
Succeſſor was but ill provided for the Executi- 
on of ſo important a Commiſſion ; that one Ge- 
neral was pointed at and demanded by the Voice 
of every Ally, of every Citizen of Rome, as the 
only: Man alive, who ſtrikes Terror into our 
Enemies. . 
Tuus have I laid down. che Point in Queſti- 
on; but how you. ſhall determine lies in your 
own Breaſts. My Duty, -think, now leads 
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'* © 'Bithynia is à Country of the Leſſer Aa, lying towards 
Pontus, oppoſtte to Thrace; and adjoining to Troas. Nicomed: 
was King of this Bithynia, from which being baniſhed by Mi. 
hridates, he was again put in Poſſeſſion of it by Sylla; but he, 
ſoon after dying, left the Noman People Heir to this Kingdom, 
"Which the Republic reduced into the Form of a Province. 
VF Ariobarzants was King of . and an Ally of the 
Ie of Rome. He was thrice: forced to quit his Dominion“ 
7 Mithridates, and twice by Lucullus; but, after the Defeat of 
tbyidates and Tigranei, he was re. eſtabliſned in his Dominions 
by Pompey, ik +24 $43 
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me to ſpeak firſt of the Nature, then of the 
Greatneſs of the War; then of a General pro- 
per to manage it. Its Nature is ſuch as to de- 


mand all your Reſentment, and to arouſe all 


your Courage : That Glory, which on all Oc- 
caſions was great, but in the Field greateſt, the 
Glory tranſmitted by your great Fore-Fathers, 
into your Hands, the Safety of your Friends 
and Allies, purchaſed by the beſt Blood of your 
Anceſtors: The ſureſt, and the faireſt Revenue“ 
of Rome, that Revenue, which alone commu- 
nicates Dignity to Peace, and Succeſs to War ; 
in ſhort, the Fortunes of Numbers of Citizens, 
now depending upon the Protection of you and 
your Generals, are all at Stake, 


AND becauſe the Thirſt of Glary + is greater, 
and the Paſſions for Fame ſtronger in you, than 
in any other People, you are to wipe out that 
Stain, that obſtinate, that deep Pollution of 
Roman Glory, contracted in the laſt Mithridatic 

R 3 itt * War ; 
There were among the Romans two Kinds of Tribntay,; 
the one fixed and ſtated, which (being laid upon the Individuals 
of the State, and upon the Ground) was levied every Year; 
and thoſe who paid it were called Tributaries : The other, ca- 
lual and extraordinary, as being only enjoined by a particular 
ict, or Decree, of the Senate, according to the Exigencies 
of the State; nor could they be laid out any where, fave at 
lane, by the Cenſors. 
The Paſſion for military Glory ran ſo high in the Breaſts 
of the Romans, that from the Building of the City, till its being 
ſurprized by the Gau/s, i. e. for above three hundred and fifty 


ears they ſerved Campaigns gratis, and without any Pay frogs 
the State, | 
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War; when the Tyrant in one Day *, over all 
Ala, thro' fo many States, by the Contents of 
a fingle Letter marked out the Citizens of Rome 
to bleed, and to be butchered ; and this he not 
only did with Impunity, but now counts the 
twenty-third Year from that Era of his Royal 
Barbarity: He ſtill reigns, nay, reigns with 
Inſolence; not that he does lurk within Pontus 
or Cappaubria, but emerges from the Limits of 
his paternal Inheritance, and breathes the Air of 
vour Tributary Dominions, that is, of Ha. 


Fon hitherto your Generals have fought on 
ſuch a Footing with this Prince, as to car- 
ry off the Trophies of Victory, but not Victor 
itſelf. Lucius Slla has triumphed + Lucu 

Murens 


be Mithridates ſent Letters to all the Governors of the Go 
of Ha, enjoining them, on the thirtieth Day after the Recei 
o the faid Letters, to kill, not on] all the Roman!, but all 
abitants of Latium, with their Wives and Children; and to 
leave their Badies unburied, a Prey to the wild Beaſts : Upon 
is, ſo great was the Execution done, that in one Day an hun- 
dred and fifty Thouſand were ſlain. Concerning this, ſee 4- 
tian, in his Book intitled Mitbridaticus; and Pluarch's Life of 


+ When at Rene Seditions were again raiſed by Cinna, Co 
bo, Sertorius, and Marius; . many of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Men of the Com th killed ; Sy//a having con. 
cluded a Peace with Mithridates, by the Senate's Orders, re 
turns to Rome, to quell theſe ith leaving Murena behind 
Him to ſettle the Aﬀairs of Ga, who dfregardin the Term 
of Peace, and fired with the Love of military Glory, at fr 
-pndertook ſmall, and afterwards greater Expeditions again 
Mithridates : But Sylla, thinking it a'R to Roman Ho. , 
N ſtand to the Articles gf Peace, called Marra 0 1 
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Muræna has triumphed, oyer Mithridates. 
Theſe two were brave Men, and accompliſhed 
Generals: Yet their Triumphs were ſuch as to 
leave him, amidſts all his Defeats and Diſgraces, 
in Poſſeflion of Empire. But what was done 
by theſe Generals deſerves Praiſe, and what was 
left undone, Pardon; for the Concerns of the 
Public recalled Hylla, and the Commands of 
Syllg recalled Muræmna from the Proſecution of 
that War. 


Bor Mitbridates employed the Interval, not 
in Endeavours toefface theRemembrance of the 
laſt, but in concerting the Operations of a new 
Campaign. After he had built and fitted out vaſt 
naval Armaments, and taken into Pay an im- 
menſe Body of Land-Forces from every Quarter 
where they could be had, he pretended that theſe 
Preparations were deſigned againſt the Boſpbpra- 
ni, his Neighbours: He next ſent Commiſſioners 
from Ecbatana to the General we were then at 
War with in Spain; that being obliged to make 
Head both by Land and Sea againſt two Ene- 
mies acting in Concert, though in very diſtant 
Places and embarraſſed by this Plan of a double 
War, your Empire might become the Prize of 
Conqueſt. But one Part of this Storm that 


R4 pro- 


® The Boſoboran: are.the Inhabitants of Boſboras, in Thrace, 
dounded.on the Eaſt by Pantus. Upon Syl/a's' Return into Lac, 
Mithridates waged War againſt them, and, having conquered 
them, gave them his Son L /chare; for their King, 
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proceeded from Sertorius and Spain *, which was 
by far moſt threatening, and moſt collected, 
was diſſipated by the divine Conduct, and un- 
paralleled Courage of Pompey. In the other 
w Scene of Action, Lucullus, that great Man act- 
ed in ſuch a Manner, that his Entering upon 
Action, which was great and glorious, deſerves 
to be attributed rather to his Virtue than to his 
Fortune; and theſe laſt and late Accidents to 
Miſchance, not to Miſconduct. But of Lucullus 
J will ſpeak elſewhere; and, Romans, I will 
ſpeak in ſuch a Manner, that he ſhall be ſtrip- 
ped of no real Deſerts, nor cloathed in any ima- 
ginary Merit. But, as the Purport of my Speech 
is the Glory and Honour of your Government, 


ſee what ought to be your Reſentments upon 
this Occaſion, | 


Your Fore-fathers often entered into War, 
to revenge the Inſults and Injuries affecting their 
Merchants and Seamen. With what Reſent- 
ment then ought you to be fired, when by a 
ſingle Expreſs, and at a peremptory Hour, fo 
many thouſand Roman Citizens are put to the 
Sword ? Some Circumſtances of Inſolence, of- 

fered to their Commiſſioners, were by your 
8 Anceſtors 


* Serforius, a Partizan of Marius, upon the Return of Sylla, 
made his Eſcape, with Cinna, into Span; where becoming 
mighty popular, he often routed the Roman Armies; but being 
outlawed by Sylla, he was betrayed by Marcus Antonius, Mar. 
ent Perpenna, and ſome others, who were let into the Plot, and 
lain at an Entertainment in the Year of the City 681, This 
Florus, Plutarch, and Appian. 


1 
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Anceſtors thought a juſtifiable Reaſon for the 


utter Demolition of Corinth *, that Eye of all 


enlightened GREECE: And ſhall you tamely 


and coolly bear the Tyrant, by whom a Roman 
Ambaſſador, who had been your Conſul, felt 
the Whip and the Wheel, was bound and but- 
chered? Your Fathers reſented every Infringe- 
ment of Roman Liberty ; and ſhall you ſupine- 


ly overlook the Murder of Roman Citizens? 


Theſe avenged even a verbal Inſult upon the 
Dignity of their Repreſentative ; and ſhall the 
Blood of a Roman Ambaſſador, ſhed in a cruel 
ignominious Manner, cry for no Vengeance 
from you ? 


RoMans, beware, beware! leſt, as their 
tranſmitting to your Hands this Extent of Em- 
* 

* Corinth, a City of Greece, ſituated by the Hmm, between 


Peloponneſus and Greece, was in theſe Days ſo rich and power- 
ful, that it was by Leptinus ſtiled one of the Eyes of Greece, 


Athens being the other. It was deſtroyed by the Romans, under 


the Conduct of Mummius, in the fix hundred and ſeventh Year 
after the Building the City ; the third after the Punic War, and 
before the Numantian War. | he Reaſon of its being de- 
ſtroyed (according to Strabo) was the Inhabitants beſpattering 
the Roman Ambaſſadors with Filth from the Top or Windows 
of their Houſes ; according to Livy and A4{conius, becauſe they 
rejected them in Quality of Ambaſſadors, and violated their 
Rights; but according to Cicero, becauſe they demanded an 
Interview with them in a haughty and inſolent Manner: This 
Cicero advances, perhaps, with a View to extenuate the Fact, 
and heighten the Envy againſt Mithridates, who had exerciſed 
ſuch unheard of Cruelties upon a Roman of Conſular Dignity. 
The Perſons of Ambaſſadors were held ſo ſacred, that they 
bore either on their Heads, or in their Hands, Graſs plucked 
up by the Roots, from the Foot of the Altar, or Yerwain (a 
ſacred Kind of Herb) that none might dare to injure them. 
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pire was glorious for them, your Inability to 
preſerve and defend it ſhould be infamous for 
you! What! when the preſſing Difficulties, 
the imminent Danger of your Allies, call out, 
are you to be unactive? Ariabarganes, a Prince“, 
the Friend and Confederate of the Raman People 
is expelled his own Dominions. Two other 
Kings, the inveterate Foes not only of Rome, 
but of every Man who loves or ſupports her, 
threaten all A: When the Imminence of the 
Danger obliges her, all the States, and all the 
Country of Greece, do caſt upon you an im- 
ploring Eye; but without daring, without pre- 
ſuming, to think they durſt, unchaſtiſed and 
unpuniſhed, name the General who is to relieve 
them, as you have put another into that Com- 
miſhon. 


Tuxy ſee and know, - as you do, that there 


is one Man, who unites in the higheſt Degree 
every Qualification of a General, and that he is 


at hand, for which Reaſon they are the more un- 
eaſy 


An Alliance with the Roman People was a Matter of fo 
great Moment and Importance, that it was only granted to 
thoſe who deſerved well at the Hands of the Republic. As a 
Sign of this Alliance, foreign States had a golden Crown and 
Goblet ſent them, and a Chair of State, in which they might 
ft next to the Roman Emperor; together with an Ivory Scep- 
ter, and a painted Garment, all guarded by a Company of 
Horſe. But what gives the greateſt. Light in this Paſſage of 


Cicero, is a Greek Inſcription upon one of Ariobarzanes's Me- 


dals which runs thus; Baches ove Pope Rogg. 
The Coin of King Ariobarzanes, who is happy an Account of bit 
Alliance ith the Romans. LIE En 


EM ee 
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eaſy to be without him. A Man, by whoſe 
very Approach and Name, tho' he acted in the 
Character of a Sea-Officer®, they perceived the 
Enemy to be diſconcerted and defeated. They, 
becauſe they dare not ſpeak out, ſilently im- 
plore you that you ſhould conſider them as wor- 
thy in common with the other Allies at Rome, 
to be ſaved and proteted by ſuch a Hero. 
This Requeſt is the more reaſonable in them 
as we haveſent intotheir Provinces Men cloathed 
with the higheſt Character, who defended them 
indeed, but whoſe March into their Cities had 
almoſt all the Effects of military Execution af- 
ter a Storm. But him they have now in their 
Eye they formerly heard, and now they feel, 
to be ſo temperate, ſo gentle, and ſo humane, that 
happieſt appears that People among whom he 
longeſt reſides. Therefore, if without any per- 
ſonal Provocation being offered to themſelves, but 
purely on Account of their Allies, your Anceſ- 
tors fought with Antiochus +, with Philip t, with 

1 | the 


At this Time a vaſt Number of Pirates infeſted the Seas 
and put an intire Stop to all Commerce; by the Gabinian Law, 
Pompey was ſent againſt theſe, and purſued them with ſuch Vi- ' 

ur, that in thirty Days Time he drove them out of thoſe 
Seas, without the Loſs of one of his own Ships. 

+ When Antiochus, King of Syria, had made an Alliante 
with the Elan, in Conjunction with whom he was waging 
War upon che Confederate Cities of Greece, eſpecially Lyfima- 
chia, which was redemanded by the Roman People, he ſent G/a- 
brio againſt them. ; * 

1 The Philhß here ſpoken of, was indeed King of Macedor, 
though nor the Father of Alexander, but angther who reigned 

| ng 
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the Ætolians and the Carthaginians *; what keen 
Reſentment ought you, who have been per- 
ſonally injured; to ſhew, in a Quarrel, wherein 
the Dignity of your Empire is united with the 
Preſervation of your Allies; eſpecially when 
the fineſt Revenue of your Government is at 
Stake? For, Romans, the Revenues of the other 
Provinces: are but juſt ſufficient to defray the 
Expences of protecting them; but Ala is fo 
rich, ſo fertile , its Crops ſo plentiful, its Fruits 


ſo various, its Paſtures ſo extended, and its 


Com- 


long after him: The Reaſon why the Romans waged War upon 
him was, becauſe he had beſieged the Atbenians, at that Time 
their Allies, R 
When the Carthaginians (having entered into an Alliance 
with Hierome, King of Syracuſe) attacked Me//ana, one of the 
Confederate Cities, the Romans waged War upon them, under 
the Command of Appius Claudius, which gave Riſe to the firft 
Punic War. 'That the Reader may not be miſled in this Point 
of Hiſtory, I muſt inform him, that Cicero does not, in this Paſ- 
ſage, obſerve the Order of Time with Regard to theſe Wars ; 
for the War with the Carthaginians was the firſt in the Order of 
Time; that with Philip, the ſecond ; and that with ntiochus, 
the third. | 
1 There are three Kinds of Tributes, or Taxes from which 
the Roman State drew very ample Revenues: The firſt was what 
they called Decime, or Decume, correſponding to our Word 
Tythes ; theſe were exacted not only of all Romans, but of all 
the Roman Allies, either within or without /taly, who farmed 
public Lands ; but it is to be obſerved, that theſe were for the 
moſt Part only laid on Corns, Wines, Oils, and the ſmaller 
Grains. The ſecond was what they called Scriptura, a Word 
which, I believe, cannot be rendered by any one Word in our 
| E. we know well enough, however, what Idea the 
Romans fixed to it, and in what Senſe they uſed it; they meaut 
no more by it, than that Branch of the Revenue which was 
paid by thoſe who enjoyed the Privilege of Foreſts, and Paſture 


Grounds belonging to the Public: This Part of the Revenue 
| was 
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Commodities for Exportation ſo numerous, 
that it claims a Preference to all our World be- 
fides. This Province therefore, my Friends, 
if you with to make War with Succeſs, if you 
deſire to enjoy Peace with Honour ; this Pro- 
vince you are not only to guard againſt the 
Calamity of Conqueſt, but to deliver from the 
Apprehenſion of Danger, 


Ix the other Concerns of Life, the Loſs is 
felt when the Diſaſter happens; but your Fi- 
nances are ruined, not only in the Event, but 
by the very Apprehenſion of a Diſaſter : For 
when an Enemy approaches, though they do 
not invade a Country, the Cattle are turned a- 
drift, the Fields lie uncultured, and Commerce 
ſtagnates. Thus no Revenue can ariſe, either 
from the Navigation, from the Tythes, or 
from the Farmers of the Public ; and thus the 
very Dread of Danger, the very Apprehenſion 
of a War often ſinks the Revenues of a whole 


Year. 
U F F 
4 I what a Situation then may you ſuppoſe 
0 the Factors, the Collectors, and the Farmers 
A my of 
- | | 
T a | 

was probably called Scriptura, from the Sum agreed upon with 
— the Maſters of the Cuſtoms for the ſaid Privilege — 
gt in a certain Book. The third Kind of Tax was what they 
10 called Poriorium, which, except in a few minute Circumſtances, 


* correſponded to our Cuſtoms laid upon Goods imported and 
ye exported, | 
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of your Finances, while threatened with an Ir- 
ruption from the formidable Arms of the two 
Monarchs; when a fingle Detachment of the 
Enemy's Cavalry, on a hafty March, may rifle 
the Revenue of an intire Year! When your 
Officers ſhall perceive, expoſed to the moſt im- 
minent Danger, all their numerous Colonies 
whom they employ in the Foreſts *, in the 
Fields, in Harbours, and in Garriſons; can you 
expect to enjoy the Labours of all theſe with- 
out preſerving the Labourers, as 1 faid before, 
not only from Ruin, but from the Apprehen- 
fions of Danger? 


Non ought the laſt Point I propoſed to ſpeak 
to, when I touched upon the Nature of the 
War, to be out of your Thoughts; I mean the 

In- 


The Words in the Original correſponding to theſe, are in 
different Editions read diſerently ; for fome of the Commen- 
tators vigorouſly ſtand up for iz Sa/inis, and others of them for 
i Sali, being the true Reading ; but, without loading the 
Reader with their intolerable Lumber, I ſhall only acquaind ins, 
that the following Reaſons induced me to prefer the latter of 
the Readings; though I do not deny but that, according to 
PI, Lib. xi. Cap. 7. Taxes on the Sak-pits of Rome were 
/ r wit is equal certain, that theſe 
were, upon the Expulſion of Kin , aboliſhed by a 
Reer of the Senate, and never aſter exacted in Nome till the 
ays of Marcus Livius, the Cenſor, who, for being the Re- 
viver of them, was ſtiled Salinatar. But ſurely we never 
is any Period of the Roman Hiffory of their being impo 
upon fx, or any other of the N Provinces. Beſides, 
Cicero here ſpeaks of three Kinds of Tributes, but in no Part 
of his Works of that arifing from Salt-pits ; for which Rea- 
fon, I am apt to think, that Cicero has here in his Eye the Pal- 
ture G s, which abounded with Groves of Willows. 


| 
t 
t 
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Intereſt of many Roman Citizens: Theſe, my 
Countrymen, your Wiſdom directs you carefully 
to conſult. For the Officers of your Revenue, 
all Men of Worth and Wiſdom, have carried 
their Eſtates and Effects into that Province. 
Were there no other Motive, this ſhould be ſuf- 
ficient to alarm you; for, if we have ever eſteem- 
ed Finances to be the Sinews of a State, we 
may juſtly look upon that Body who collects 
them to be the Cement and Support of all our 
other Bodies Politic. 


THEN a great Number of induſtrious active 
Men, of other Denominations, whole Intereſt 
you ought to take Care of in their Abſence, are 
ſome of them now trading in 4/a, while 
ſome of them have laid ont all their own and 
* WI their Family's Fortunes +, to a great Extent, in 

that Province. Humanity therefore dictates, 


4] 

6 Cicero here means, that theſe Men farm the Revenues at 
high a. Rate, that the Whole of their Sabſtance was laid out 
tO 

re 

fe 


in that Way: For by the Rationes he cannot here mean 
nals and Ledgers, or whatever elſe they had equivalent to them, 
theſe being remitted to the Maſter of their Society at Rome, 
and depoſited in his Hands. a 

+ Very many Citizens had their Fortunes lodged in the 
Hands of the trading Men, who, in the very Nature of the 
Thing, muſt ſuffer by the Lofſes of theſe Traders. Platarch 
informs us, in Ia there wete a great Number of Farmers, 
of the public Revenues, and Factors, who miſerably hatraſſed 
that Province; and that they cotiſifted of all the ſeveral Orders 
in Rome (except the Senatorian) and eſpecially of the Equeſ- 
tian, of which there were many who were 2 
Labourers, Maſters of the Caftotas, and ColleQors of the Py 
rage and Foreſt Money. 
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that you ſhould ſhelter fo great a Number of 


Romans from the impending Storm; and Wil. 
dom, that public Calamity is inſeparably con- 
nected with a private Ruin that muſt affect ſo 
many Individuals. Little will it avail you, 
though a Victory ſhould afterwards give you 
back the Revenues which you loft by your 
public Officers ; for never ſhall you be able to 
farm them out again at the ſame Rate, becauſe 
ſome will be diſabled by their Loſſes, and others 
cautious from their Fears. 


_- Bes1Dxs, we ought to have imprinted on our 
Remembrance what was taught us by the ſame 
Province, and the ſame Prince, towards the 


Beginning of the Afatic War *. For we know 


how public Credit ſunk at Rome, from a gene- 
ral-Stoppage of Payment , occaſioned by the 
great Loſſes of our Fellow-Citizens in Aja. 
And indeed it is impoſſible, when a great Num- 
ber of Individuals are rendered Bankrupt in one 
State, to prevent the Calamity from becoming 
general. Save your Country from this Danger; 
| 2 aka "4 and 


® Cicero here points at the Time when Mithridates, twenty- 
three Years before this, flew, in a barbarous and cruel Man- 


ner, ſo many Thouſands of the Romans. 


1 When theſe Farmers of the public Revendes in Ala, be- 
ing flain, could not clear with their Cteditors in Rome, it hap- 
pened, that theſe in their Turn became unable to anſwer theit 
Credit. —Thus publick Credit, which is nothing, according to 
Cicero, but an uninterrupted Adherence to Truth, in perform: 
ing Promiſes and Compacts. 
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and believe me, that the Wealth you ſee, that 
the Credit which circulates in. Rome, that the 
Payments made in the Forum, are linked with, 
and dependant upon, theſe Afiatic Revenues z 
nor can theſe be ruined, without the whole 
Syſtem of public Credit receiving a fatal Shock, 
Conſider therefore, if you ought not to direct 
the Whole of your Counſels and Arms to ſup- 
port a War, wherein, with the Being of your 
State, you aſſert the Dignity of your Reputa- 
tion, the Safety of your Friends, the. beſt Branch 
of your Revenue, and the Properties of Jane 
Fellow-Citizens. 


Having ſaid thus much on the Nature of 
the War, give me Leave to touch a little on its 
Greatneſs; and this I will venture to ſay, that, 
though its Nature renders it abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, yet its Greatneſs cannot render it yery formi- 
dable : On this Head I muſt chiefly labour, that 
ſome Particulars, which oughttoawaken all your 
Attention, may not by you be flighted. And 
here, that every Man may be ſenſible that I will 
do as much Juſtice to the Character of Zacul- 
lus, as is due to that of a brave Roman, a wile 
Man, and a great General, I ſhall own that,when 
he arrived, the vaſt Army of Mithridates * was 
furniſhed with every Thing that Neceſſity or 

Vol. I. | 9 3 


* Theſe conſiſted of an hundred and twenty Thouſand Foot, 
ad fixteen Thouſand Horſe. Vid. Plutarch. 
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Conveniency required to the Field; that Cyzi- 
cum, the nobleſt City of Aſia , and the deareſt 
Ally of Rome, was befieged, and vigorouſly 
preſſed by this Prince, at-the Head of a formi- 


dable Army; and that the Application, the 


Courage, and the Conduct of Lucullus freed it 
from that imminent Danger. 


LET me add, that a ſtrong and a gallant Fleet, 
fitted out to invade Zaly +, under the Conduct 
of the Sertorian Generals, who burned with the 
Thoughts of Revenge, was by Lucullus con- 


quered and ſunk ; that in numberleſs Engage- 


ments I beſides great Bodies of the Enemy's 
| 6 | Forces 


®  Cyzicum, the moſt conſiderable City of Alia, was beſieged on 
all Sides, both by Sea and Land, by Mithridates, with ſeveral 
Inſtruments of War, and a wooden Turrit an hundred Cubity 
high; but, all Proviſions being intercepted from him by Lucu/- 
lus, he was obliged to raiſe the Siege. Our Author calls it, Ur- 
bam Aſiæ ns; not, perhaps, from its being the chief 
City of Aſa in point of Riches, or Power, but with regard to 
its Fidelity and Loyalty towards Rome. See his Oration for 
Murana, and Archias the Poet. 12 

+ Plutarch and Appian, two Authors, whoſe Authority, on 
this Occaſion, is inferior to that of our Author, tell us, that 
this celebrated Sea-Fight was fought off Lemmos ; but if we ex- 


amine ſtrictly, we ſhall find, that there were two Sea-Fights 


near the ſame” Place ; the firſt off Tenedos, where J/idorus, the 
Admiral, was killed (having loſt thirteen Ships) as he endea- 
voured to join the grand Royal Fleet, then lying at Lemme. 
The next was at Lemnos itſelf, where Marcus Varrus, Mithrr 
dates's Admiral, was taken, and ſeveral other Generals. But we 
are obliged to our Author for informing us, that this grand 
Fleet was deſigned to invade 7aly, Our Author has men- 
tioned this Battle in his Orations for Archias, and Muræna; 
and in both Places expreſly ſays, that it was fought off Tenedo:. 
I In a Battle at the River Rhynaacus, having killed 111 
ä | 0 
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Forces were routed, that Pontuswas expoſed & to 


the Invaſion of our Arms, which always before 
found everyAvenuetoitobſtrutted; that Sinopef 
and A{miſus t, two Seats of the Royal Reſidence; 
adorned and provided with all the Means of 
Defence, with the other Cities of Pontus; 
and many of Cappadocia 8, were taken in one 
March, and in one Approach; that their Mo- 
narch, ſtripped of his hereditary ©, his paternal 

8 2 Daomi- 


of the Enemies, he took Priſoners fix thouſand Horſe, and fif- 
teen thouſand Foot. In another Battle at the River Granicus, 
having taken many Priſoners, he flew twenty thouſand of the 
Enemies. In a third Engagement, at Sea, many of the Bar- 
barians were ſlain; and among the other Captives, Marius, 
who had been ſent by Setorins, was taken, and afterwards ſlain. 

* When this King had betaken himſelf to Flight, Lucullus 
made an Inroad into Pontus, and ſubdued to himſelf all the Ci- 
ties of it, except very few. E | 

+ Sinope is a City ſituated in the Euxine Sea, which at firſt 
ſtood out againſt the "Roman; but the Citizens being at laſt 
reduced to great Straits, and their larger Veſſels ſet on Fire, 
betook themſelves to their Gallies, the more conveniently to 
make their Eſcape: Lucullus, however, having at laſt made 
himſelf Maſter of the City, he again ſet it at Liberty ; becauſe, 
when he was laying Siege to it, he dreamed that he was called 
upon by Antigonus, who attended Hercules in his Wars againſt 
the Amazons, and choſe this City for himſelt. | 

t This is a Town on the Confines of Paphlagonia and Cap- 
padbcia, about an hundred and thirty Miles diſtant from Sinape: 
Having vanquiſhed the former of theſe, Lucullut pitched his 
Cam Þy the latter, which he ſoon made himſelf Maſter of, the 
Indabirants flying; but he allowed them to be governed by 
their own Laws, becauſe it was a Colony fortnerly founded by 
the-dtherinns. | | 
2 Mithridates, having baniſhed Nicemedbs, took Poſſeſſion of 

ia. 

The firſt Mithridates was deſcended of the Perſian Mo- 
narchs; who flying from Antigonus, King of Syria, who had 
reſolved to kill him, eame into Cappadocia, and fortified a Place 
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Dominions, wandered about, a Royal Suppliant, 
from Prince to Prince *, from People to People, 
and that theſe brave Actions were all performed 
without Loſs to our Allies, and without Dimi- 
nution of our Revenues +. This Character! 
think compleats the Meaſure of his Praiſe ; and, 
Romans, I have taken this Occaſion to do Jul- 
. tice to his Character, a Juſtice that has never 
been paid it from this Place, by any of the Op- 
poſers of this Meaſure, and this Law. 


Ir may be now aſked, if our Enemies fuſ- 
tained all theſe. Loſſes, how can this War be 
of ſo great Difficulty? The Objection is not 
without its Weight; but know, Romans, that 
Mithridates fled from his Kingdom in the fame 
Manner as the celebrated Medea I is ſaid to have 
eſcaped out of that very Country. We are told 

| that 


for himſelf; and, great Nambers flocking to him, he at laſt 
took Poſleſiion of ocia, and the Territories adjoining to 
Pontus; and leſt to his Succeſſor an extenſive Empire, whi 
was, without Interruption, handed down to this Mithridates, 
the fixth of the ſame Line and Name. | 

* He firſt fled to Tigranes, his Son-in Law; and, when he 
was vanquiſhed, he fled to the King of the Parthians, to whom 
he had ſome Time before ſent Ambaſſadors. 

+ Many Kings and States contributing Money to the Carry- 
ing on the War, what was farther — 5 Lucullus would not 

e out of the public Treaſury, but advanced out of his own 
private Fortune. Vid. Plutarch. 

4 This Medea was the Daughter of Ata, King of Cal. 
ches She entertained Jaſon and his . 4rgonauts, and falling in 
Love with him, on Promiſe of Marriage, thught him to tame 
BE the Dragon into * 
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that ſhe ſcattered the Limbs of her Brother a- 
long the Place, through which: her Father 
who purſued her was to paſs, that the Parent's 
Care of collecting and weeping: aver them 
might retard the Swiftneſs of the Purſuit. Thus 
Mithridates, to favour his Flight, left in Pen- 
tus the obſtructing: Power of all his Gold and 
Silver, and every coftly, every curious Move- 
able that he had received either by Inheritance 
from his Anceſtors, or by Plunder in the laſt 
Afatic War, and ſince treaſured up in his own 
Dominions. While our Soldiers were intent 
on theſe, the Perſon of the King eſcaped. Thus 
Medea owed her Eſcape to the Grief of her 
Father, and Mitbridates his to the Joy of our 
Army. oi a 
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that he might carry off the Golden Fleece ; which being done, 
he fled, taking her and her Brother along with him; but fear- 
ing to be gvertaken by her Father, who purſued them, ſhe cut 
her Brother, Ab/rtzs, in Pieces, and ftrewed his Limbs in the 
Way, to ſtop the Purſuit. Jaſon, at his Return, married her, 
and bad two Sons by her, whom ſhe murdered, in Revenge, 
becauſe Fa/av had married Creu/a, the Daughter of the King of 
Corinth ; and ſent a Box to the Bride for a-Preſent, which the 
opening, the Fire burſt forth, and burnt her and the Palace: 
After this, ſhe fled to 4rhens, where ſhe married old Agens, 
and had a Son by him called Medus, with whom the flew away 
into that Part of Hs, which, from him, is called Medee. 
The Simile in our Author has wonderful Force and Beauty ; 
ſor, as Medea retarded der Father's Purſuit, by the mangled 
Limbs of her Brother, ſo Mithridates. put a Stop to that of 
Luculles, by firewing Treaſure in the Road, to be gathered up 
by his Enemy's Army after the Defeat he received at Cyzicur, 
where there was ſo great a Slaughter of Men and Cattle, that 
he = Granicus and Aſepus were deeply tinged with the Blood 


a VP 
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Up this Panic he fled to Tigranes, the 
Armenian King, who ſheltered him in Diſtreſs, 
freed him from Diſtruſt, cheared him in An- 
guiſh; and raiſed him from Ruin. Luculluis af, 
terwards marched into this Prince's Territories, 
while many other Nations were ſpirited up to 
oppoſe his Arms. Theſe People, whom the 
Romans never thought fit either to provoke or 
attack, were alarmed. A ſtrong and a current 
Report had likewiſe a great Impreſſion on the 
Minds of theſe Barbarians, as if the Hopes of 
rifling a wealthy and an awful Temple * had 
brought our Army into thoſe Territories. Thus 
a Number of powerful Nations were rouſed 
with a certain jealous Indignation and Panie; 
but our Army, though it-took - the Capital of 
Tigranes's Kingdom +, and often fought with 


great Succeſs, yet were they diſmayed by the 
d Diſtance 


'* Cicero has here in his Eye the Fanum Cumanum, which 
was plundered by. Muræna, at the Perſuafion of one Arche- 
aus, who had revolted from Mithridates. | 
F This was Jigranocerta, wbich Tiprancs built, and to which 
he gave his own Name: He made the Walls of it fifty Cubits 

high ; and the richeſt Men in the Kingdom, to teſtify their 
- Confidence in the Prince, lodged all their Treaſure there. L- 
cullus, according to Plutareh, found it in eight thouſand Ta- 
ents, beſides much Riches, the Valde of which could not be 
computed. At this Capital Lucullus, with a ſmall Body of his 
Men, routed the Forces of Mitbridates and Tigranes, which con- 
ſiſted of two hundred and fifty thouſand Foot, and fifty thou- 
fand Horſe. After this Defeat, the two Kings levied another 
14 of ſeventy thouſand Foot, and thirty-five thouſand 
Horſe, which Lucullus routed. a ſecond Time; upon which 


Tigranes fled into Armenia, and Mithridates into Pontus. 
+ 


r 
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Diſtance of the Scenes of Action * from their 
Countrymen, to whom they paſſionately deſired 


to return. 


HERE let me ſtop; for the Event of all was 
that our Soldiers ſeemed more deſirous to return 
than to advance. But Mitbridates had by this 
time ſtrengthened and augmented his Army by 
Numbers of his own Subjects, who flocked to 


his Standard, and by a powerful Reinforcement, 


the Troops of foreign Princes and Nations +. 
This we learn from Experience and Hiſtory to 
be generally the Caſe, that Pity for the broken 
Fortunes of a King raiſes a powerful Support in 
his Favour, eſpecially from thoſe who are either 


Monarchs, or are Subjects to Monarchs, becauſe, . 


to them, the Name of a King ſounds awful and 
facred ; therefore after his Defeat he had greater 
Succeſs, than in his Proſperity he ever preſum- 
ed to expect ; for when he returned to his King- 
dom, not contented, that, beyond all his Hope, 

| 84 he 

Here Cicero artfully throws a Veil over the unworthy 
Conduct of Lucullus, in Wiang his fleeing Enemy; and ex- 
cuſes the Matter by the Diſtance of the Scenes, or rather by 


the Sedition of the Soldiers; for the Valerian Legions refuſed 
to obey Orders, alledging, as the Reaſon of their Refuſal, that 


they had: ſerved their full Time. Plutarch ſays, that the Sol- 
diers were exaſperated at the Pride and Avarice of Lucullus, 
and that Publius Cladius importuned them to revolt. | 

t Mithridates was put at the Head of a new Army in Por 
tus, which was furniſhed out to him by different Kings and 
States; wiz, the Medes, the Adialeni, the Gorgeni, the Jraber, 
the Alberni, and the Iberians. 
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he again called thoſe Dominions his own, from 
which he thought himſelf for ever driven, he 
attacked your brave, your victorious Army “. 
And here, my Fellow-Citizens, ſuffer me +, in 
Imitation of our. Hiſtorical Poets, to draw a 
Veil over the Scene of Calamity ; a Calamity 
ſo dreadful, that Lucullus knew it, not by any 
Meſſenger eſcaped from the Battle, but by the 
Reports of public Rumour, 


Hzert Lucius Lucullus, in the very Criſis of 
War, amidſt the very Anguiſh of the Diſeaſe, 
though perhaps he was the only Man who could 
do ſomewhat towards curing our bleeding 
Wounds; in Obedience to your Commands r, as 


ye 


* Mithridates, on his Return to Pontus, overcame Fabiu:, 
who was left by Lucullus; and by the Negligence and Raſh- 
neſs of one of the Veterans, who was ſent Ambaſſador, above 
ſeven thouſand Romans, an hundred Centurians, and twenty- 
four Tribunes of the People, were on that Occaſion cut off. 


+ This Paſſage is full of Art and any s for the very 
Thing the Orator deſigned to heighten, is ſpoke of in the moſt 
modeſt Terms; and with a ſeeming Kind of Reluctance, ex- 
preſſive of the Orator's Humanity, and N Turn, 10 
the Degree of which, his Succeſs with the Audience (other 
Circumſtances alike) is proportioned. 


t The Words in the Original are Vero uſu; for, among 
the Romans, the People alone commanded, and the Senate were 
only authorized to vote, and advance their Reaſons for voting, 
either for or againſt any Thing; for which the Reman: uſed 
the Word centre: This laid a Foundation for this Form of 
Speech, ſo often accuring in the Ramas Hiſtorians, Yelitis Ir 
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ye thought fit, in Imitation of your Anceſtors , 


to limit the Duration of his Command +, diſmiſ- 


ſed that Part of his Army þ that had completed 
the Period of its Service; the other Part he de- 
livered over to Glabrio. Many Things I pur- 
poſely omit ; but it is eaſy for you to ſuppoſe 
the Importance of a War ſupported by the 
Confederacyof two powerful Monarchs, renew- 
ed by the Spirit of reſentful Nations, maintained 

by the Power of unſubdued, unattempted 
Countries; your Arms headed by a General, 
new to this Scene of Action; and your Veterans 
beaten. 


ITE I have ſaid enough to prove that this 


Wa 


After the Expulſion of the Kings, the Office of Conſul 
— conſequently his Power) laſted only for a Year; at the 

piration of which, new Conſuls were always created z but 
ſometimes the Office was continued for three or more Years, as 


& -— EE = 


thinks Maximam Libertatis Populi - Romani Cuflodiam efſe, , 
magna imperia diuturna non eſſent, & temporis modus imponeretur 


juris imponi- non poſſet : That the ſureſt Guard of the 
{ Re People' s Safety, was to make Offices of Importance 
1 * of ſhort Continuance ; and to limit by Time thoſe Officers, 
0 ** whoſe legal Power could not be limited.” 


ar „t LZucullus, when Conſul, having obtained the Government 
of 4/ia, undertaok a War againſt thridates, which he conti- 
tinued for ſeven whole Years. 


ng t The Veterans were ſaid to have ſerved their Time when 
Te they had carried Arms nine Years ; but if the State of the 
. Republic called for it, they were obliged to ſerve from the fix- 


1 teenth Year of their Age to the forty-fifth : Now, Luculles 
* diſmiſſed thoſe of them who would not follow him, who were 
I” at chat Time called Fimbrians, from their following Finbrius, 
by Ava. killed Valrius, the Conſul, who was hated for 

Varice 


the Situation of Affairs called for; whence Livy, Book iv. 
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War is in its Nature abſolutely neceſſary, and 
through its Greatneſs highly dangerous. Give 
me now Leave to touch upon the Choice of a 
General equal to its Importance. I wiſh, my 
Friends, that you had amongſt you ſuch Plenty 
of brave honeſt Men, as to have your Choice 
doubtful, as to the Perſon of him to whoſe Hands 
you are to commit Intereſts of ſo much Conſe- 
quence, and a War of ſo great Difficulty. But 
as there is now only one Man alive, I mean 
Pompey, whoſe Virtues ſurpaſs all thoſe, not only 
of the preſent Age, but of Antiquity itſelf; 
where is the Roman who can heſitate one Mo- 
ment how to determine? N 


Ix my Opinion, four Qualifications are neceſ- 
fary to form a compleat General, a thorough 
Knowledge of War, Courage, Authority, and 
good Fortune, Did ever any Man pofleſs, or 
is it required to poſſeſs, a more extenſive Know- 
ledge in the Art of War than Pompey does ? 
| WhowhenaBoyſtepped from the School, amidſt 
a raging War maintained by a furious Enemy, 
into his Father's Army *, where he was initiated 
172 ; +. in 


* 


The Father of Pompey was Cu. Pompeius: Strabo, who was 
General of that Army ſent. to act againſt Cinna, who had re- 
belled againſt the State. Under him his Son Pompey the Great 
ſerved, when but ſeventeen Years of Ape. It muſt be owned, 
that rs Cicero, perhaps, ſtrains his Praiſes of Pompey to too 
great a Height in this Oration, yet he certainly underſtood. the = 
Art of War beyond any of his Time; perhaps not exce > 


ar 
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in the Diſcipline of the Camp; who, before 
he grew up to a Man, commenced a Soldier 
under a great General; who in the Dawn of 
Vouth was himſelf at the Head of a glorious 
Army; who has fought more pitched Battles 
than other People have maintained perſonal Al- 
tercations; who has carried on more Wars 
than others have read; who has reduced more 
Provinces than others. have aſpired to; whoſe 
Youth was trained to the Trade of War“, not 
by Reading and Precept, but by his own Ex- 
perience ., and his own Commands 4, formed 


| 06 
Cæſar himſelf; but the Genius, the Addreſs, and the Fortune 
of Cæſar, bore every Thing down before him: Pompey was 
his Inferior in all theſe ; but he had ſo thoroughly ſtudied the 
Art of War, that, he had reduced it to a Science. 
In the Original it is Extrema Pueritia, which may ſignify 
either the Commencement, or Determination of this Boyiſh 
Age; for according to Aulus Gellius, the Stage of Life was by 
Serwius Tullius thus divided; they were Boys till the ſeven- 
teenth Year of their Age; from that till the forty- ſixth, youn 
Men: and from that to the very End of their Lives, old Men. 
In the firſt of theſe Periods Pompey was a Soldier under Sylla. 
+ When Cinna, the Conſul, who had raiſed a War in the 
State, was killed, and his Colleague; Carbo, had marched a- 
gainſt Sylla, who had brought back his Army victorious from 
Aa, Pompey, at that Time ſcarcely twenty-three Years old, 
and bearing no Office in the Army, levied three Legions in 
Picene, and the whole Nobility joining him, he led a very con- 
fiderable Army to Sy//a's Aſſiſtance. In his March he fecured 
the Friendſhip of many States of 7a/y.. He brought over to 
his Party thoſe who had fided with the Enemies of Scipio and 
Carbo, both whom he challenged to an Engagement. 
Pompey's coming up to Sylla, he nimbly alighted from his 
Horſe, and ſaluted him General, who in bis Turn, ſaluted 
Pompey the ſame, before he was admitted into the Senate. Im- 
mediately aſter, Ha ſent Pompey into Celtiberia, at the Head 
of an Army): 0 cov . 
1 No Perſon had been oftener General than Pompey, _ 
| ore 
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not by the Blunders of War, but by the Glory 
of Conqueſt; and whoſe Merits are rated, not 
by the Years he ſerved, but by the Triumphs 
he obtained “: Where was the War of ſuch a 
Nature as that he was not employed to ſuſtain 
the Fortunes of his Country? The Civil, the 
African , the Tranſalpine, the Naval, the Ser- 
vile War, together with the Spann War , that 
heterogeneous Production of our own Citizens 
and warlike Foreigners. The various and dif- 
ferent Kinds both of Fights and Foes, carried 
on and conquered by him alone, are Proofs 
that there is no Point of Military Practice in 
which this Hero is not an accompliſhed Maſter. 


Bur where can I find Words equal to the 
Courage of Pompey? What can I, what can 


any 
fore ho might well be aid wo earn the Ar of War, not fo 
much from and the reading Treatiſes on that Subject, 
as from Uſe E 


. ® Pompey, according to Velleius Pateremlus, triumphed three 
e the Victories he . 
urope, 

= The African War was carried on againſt Cneius Domitins, 
whom moſt of thoſe, who were baniſhed out of 7aly, followed: 
and againſt Hierica, King of Numidia, who is likewiſe by Plu- 
tarch ſtiled Hiarba ; all e uniting their Forces, and mak- 
ing Head apainſt Sula, he diſcomfited in one Battle: This War 
he put an End to in forty Days: and, upon his Return to Rome, 
was ſaluted Magnus by Sy/la. "But what was moſt extraordinary 
of all, he had a Triumph when but a Roman Knight, and but 
ewenty four Years of Age. 

1 He calls this the Heterogeneous War, becauſe it was car- 


/ ried wo reg of Rome, n and Ger- 


ee e e fr „„ +>. - 
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any Man, deliver here worthy of him, new to 
you, or unknown to the meaneſt in Rome? For 
theſe, as they are commonly imagined to be, 
are not the only Virtues of a General, Applica- 
tion to Buſineſs, Courage in Danger, Reſolu- 
tion in Action, Quickneſs in Execution and 
Caution in concerting ; all which unite in his 
Perſon to a greater Degree, than they ever did 
in all the Generals we ever ſaw or ever heard of. 


ITALY is a Witneſs “, which the victorious 
Sylla himſelf owned to be delivered by his Arms; 
Sicily is a Witneſs, which he extricated from the 
Dangers that every Way and on all Hands envi- 
roned her, not by his formidable Arms, but by 
his ſeaſonable Counſels; Africa it a Witneſs, 
which was bathed in the Blood of thoſe Ene- 
mics, whoſe immenſe Number covered her 
Fields ; Gaul is a Witneſs, by the Slaughter of 
whoſe Armies our Troops cut their Paſſage into 
Spain; Spain is a Witneſs, which has often 
viewed Thouſands of our Enemies by this Hero 
deprived of Life and Liberty : I can appeal to 
the preſent and to the former Experience of 
Ttaly, which, when oppreſſed by a deteſtable 
but dangerous War from our Slaves, im his Ab- 

' ſence, 


every one of them N e 
7 refer the Reader he Hit 
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ſence, implored his Aſſiſtance. The War by 


the very Rumour of his Approach drooped and 
_— and upon his n died and was 


r 


| Ar this Inſtant all "ce all Ine Nations, 
every diſtant People, all the Extent of the O- 
cean, all Bays, all Harbours, wherever ſituated 
are ſo many Witneſſes of his Merits. For where 
is the Sea Coaſt, that of late was ſo well guard- 
ed, as to be ſafe from Inſults? Was any ſo re- 
tired as to be unexplored by our Enemies? Where 
was the Sailor, who, when he plied the Sea, 
did not venture the Loſs either of his Life or his 
Liberty ? Since he was obliged to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the Inclemency of Winter, or to Seas co- 
vered with Pirates? To finiſh a War ſo impor- 
tant, ſo ſhameful, ſo laſting, ſo diſtant, and ſo 
diſcontiguous, ſeemed to promiſe Employment 
for a thouſand Generals during one Year, or for 
a thouſand Years to one General. What Pro- 
vince did we poſſeſs at that Time uninfeſted by 
Pirates? What Branch of your Revenue was 
ſafe? Where was the Friend whom your Arms 
guarded? And where the Ally whom your 
Fleets protected? How many Iſlands did you 
vive over as deſerted? And how many Towns 
of our Allies as either abandoned by Fear, or 
the Prey of Pirates? But why do I longer! in- 
ſiſt on this Review of diſtant Facts? 4 

Tuts, 


ee e. 
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Tuts, this was the old, the true Charactet 
of Romans; to direct the Thunder of their Arms 


on a diſtant Foe, and to guard the Intereſts of 


their Allies, not their own Properties, by the 
floating Bulwarks * of their Empire. Shall I 
affirm, that in thoſe Years the Sea was ſhut up 
to your Allies, fince your Armies durſt not fo 
much as paſs over to Brunduſium, but during the 
Severity of the Winter ? Shall I mention the 
numerous Priſoners made of foreign Nations on 
their Journey to Rome, ſince a Ranſom was 
paid even for Roman Ambaſſadors ? Shall I fay 
that the Seas were unſafe for our Merchants, 


when twelve Badges of ſupreme Roman Autho- 
rity + fell into the Hands of Pirates ? 


SHALL 


* The Original has it only Propugnaculis, which 1 
properly a Bulwark : I have tranſlated it as regarding Ships, 
contrary to the Senſe of all Commentators, c. My Reaſon is, 
becauſe there is no Inftance of Propugnaculum being applied to 
a marching Army; which it muſt be here, if it does not fignify 
Ships. It cannot fignify Fortrefes, or Bukvarks, in the literal 
Senſe, becauſe they are applied to the Fortune Sociorum ; there- 
fore the Bulwarks muſt be underſtood to belong to their Allies 
alſo :* But if we ſuppoſe that he ſpeaks of the Roman Ship- 
ping, it is both agreeable to the Roman laiom, to the Hiſtory 
itſelf, and to what immediately follows. 


He here places the Prætors Badges of Diſtinction for 
themſelves: The Words in the Original are Duodecim Secures ;' 


and the two Prators here meant, are Sextilius and Bilinus, who 
were ſeized together, with their Badges and Lictors, by the 


Pirates. Each Prætor had fix Lictors, when exerciſing any Part 
of his Office without the City; but only had Faſces carried 


beſore him when in the City. 


* 
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SHALL I mention the taking of Cnidus, or 
Sames, or Colophon *, thoſe glorious Cities, with 
numberleſs others, when you know that your 
Harbours thoſe very Harbours from whence 
your Country derives her Life and Soul, fell 
into.the Hands of Piratcs? Need I to inform you 
that the celebrated Harbour of Cajeta +, when 
full of Ships, was, while a Roman Prætor þ look- 
ed on, plundered by Pirates? That the Chil- 
dren of the very Man, who had fought with Pi- 
rates in the ſame Place, were by them carried 
off from Miſenus? Why ſhould I mention our 
Diſgrace at O/zzaF, ſo ſhameful, ſo ignominious to 
Romans; fince, almoſt under the Reach of your 
own Eyes, a Fleet, commanded by a Roman 
Conſul, was by Pirates deſtroyed and taken ? 
Immortal Gods ! could the amazing, the di- 


vine Courage of one Man, in fo ſhort a Time, 
| throw 


®* Theſe are three Cities in Ionia. 

* + This is in Campania, and received its Name from the 
Nurſe of near, who was buried there; of whom Virgil ſings 
thus, in his ſeventh ZEneid : 

b Tu guogue Littoribus noftris Aineia Nutrix 

LEternam, moriens, famam Cajeta dedifti. 

t Who this Roman Prætor was, we cannot be very ſute ; but 
it is a common, and not an ill founded Opinion, that it was 
Mareus Antonius, who was ſent General of that War, before . 
Pompey received the Command : That his Succeſs was bad, and 
that he was killed there, is moſt certain: and Florus informs us 
that his Daughter was carried off by the Robbers at that Time. 

$ O was a City built by Ancus Marcius, in the Month of 
the River Tiber. So daring were the Pirates, that they 
at this Town, and burnt and plundered the Raman Veſſels ; and, 
= if-chep-entenained no Thoeghts of remrning, they re. 
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throw a Luſtre on his Country, that diſpelled 
thoſe Clouds of Danger, which before preſents 
ed to your View the Fleet of the Enemy in the 
Mouth of the Tyber ; and that fo effectually, 
that a Pirate is not now to be heard of within 
the Limits of the Meazterranean ? 


Nox muſt I here overlook how quickly all 
this was executed, though you yourſelves be- 
held it. For whoever performed an Affair in 
common Life, who, even when prompted by 
Intereſt, could make quicker Diſpatch in viſiting 
ſo many Places, or finiſhed ſo many Voyages 
in ſo ſhort a Time as Pompey, and his Fleet bore 
about the Terrors of War ? Before the Seaſon 
came on, he touched at Sicily, he ſailed to A. 
frica, from whence he paſſed over with his 
Fleet to Sardinia, and fortified theſe three prin- 
cipal Granaries of Rome, with ſtrong 1 
and ſufficient Garriſons. 


. THENCE oaffing over into Tah, laving for- 
tified tbe teu Spains *, and Ciſalpine Gaul with 
Garriſons and Fleets, ſending likewiſe ſome 
Forces into the Hyrian Sea, and Achata, he ſe- 

E cured all Greece by his Squadrons, and the two 
Seas of Haly with powerful F lets, and ſtrong 

Vo. I. T | x 

nine there, and ej6lted all their Doves ink whoſe 900 


had not ſlain, in their City. Vid Dion, Lib! xxvi. 
© One on one Side of the River Ber, and the other "of ith 


Wi - - 
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Re-inforcements. He himſelf, after he left Brun- 
| dufium, added in forty-nine Days all Cilicia to 
the Raman Empire; all the Pirates in every 
Corner were either taken, deſtroyed, or ſur- 
rendered themſclves to his fingle Command 
and Authority. The ſame General, when the 
Cretans had ſent Ambaſſadors and Mediators as 
far as Pampbylia, where he then was, were by 
him encouraged in their Application to have 
Permifhon to ſurrender ; and rags.” | he 
ardered em to give Hoſtages. 


Tuus a War ſo great, ſo' laſting, ſo diſtant, 
fo diffuſed, a War that threatened ſo many Na- 
tions and People, was by Pompey in the End of 
Winter provided for, in — — Beginning of 
Spring * entered upon, and in the Middle of 
Summer finiſhed. 


Sven are the Effects of divine incredible 
Courage in a General. Then how ſhall I do 
Juſtice tothoſe amazing, thoſe numberleſs Qua- 
lites which I have already mentioned? The 
TOI of the Soldier are not the only Qualifi- 


ap © ations | 


* » We are told * the Hiſtorians of thoſe Times, that this 
prepared for, undertaken, and finiſhed within four 
Moths. Livy, Lib. xcix. tells us, that in forty Days the Pi- 
rates were quite baniſhed from the Seas. Plutarch ſays, that in 
three Mo and Appien, that in ſeventy Days, all the Veſſels 
of the Pirates ſurrendered themſelves to Pompey ; and that, in 
an hundred and twenty Days, all Towns, Caſtles, Forts, Re- 
treats, Sc. were ſubjected to the Romans, and ten thouſand oi 
themſelves ſlain. 
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cations of a great and conſummate General; 
for they are embelliſhed and attended with ma- 
ny other fine Accompliſhments. In the firſt 
Place, what unſpotted Innocence ought Gene- 
rals to ſhare? How univerſal ought their Tem- 
perance to be? How unſhaken their Honour, 


how ealy their Deportment, how extenſive 


their Genius, and how humane their Natures ? 
Let us in a few Words conſider what a large 
Share of all theſe fall to Pompey ; and that too, 
Romans, in the higheſt Degree; yet can they 
never be fo well known and underſtood, ſhould 
we weigh them by themſelves, as when we put 
them i in the Balance with others.” 


"=. 1 


- 


Fon what value, what Character is * to 
the Man who is at the Head of an Army, 
wherein the Commiſſions are bought and ſold? 
Can we think the View of that Man can be 
great and honourable for the Intereſts of his 
Country, who ſhall divide to Magiſtrates the 
Money furniſhed out of the public Finances for 
carrying on a War, in order to gain the Pro- 
vince he has in his Eye *, or lay it out here in 
Rome at Intereſt? Your Murmuring, - Romans, 
W chat 2 know the K whom J 


* 1 


. 8 Proyinces 8 to OY wen e 
114 * — that were tö be beſtowed on the Prætors, were fir 


upon by: the Senate; and they afterwards obtained them 


kw * Lot, from the Senate, or from the Tribunes of the 
» whom they bribed very largely on ſuch Occaſions, 
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point at. For my Part, as I mention no Names, 


no Man can take Offence, without owning 


himſelf at the ſame Time guilty. But where 


is the Man who is ignorant of the Train of Mi- 


ſery and Ruin, which this Avarice of Generals 


has at all Times, and i in all Places, brought upon 


your Armies? 


Tux Marches, which ſome of our Generals 
within theſe few Years have made through 
Lands and Cities, even in Lay, are freſh in 
your Memories; therefore may you more eaſily 
form a Judgment of what has paſſed in remote 
Countries; and whether more Cities of your 
Friends have not been demoliſhed by the Win- 
ter Quarters of your Armies, than Towns of 
your Enemies have been taken during their 
Summer Campaign. The General, who is 
not Maſter of himſelf, never can be Maſter of 


his Soldiers; nor can the Man, who declines 2 


fair Trial of his own Conduct, ever be the im- 
partial Judge of another's Actions. Is it then 
ſurprizing that Pompey ſhould poſſeſs Qualifica- 
tions ſuperior to thoſe of all Generals alive, fince 
the March of his numerous Armies through 
Ala was ſuch, as that not only their Hands, 
but their very Feet, never did the leaſt Injury 
to the peaceful Inhabitant ? Even now, every 
Day's Letters and Talk inform us in what 
Manner his Troops live in their Winter Quar- 

ters. 


— — - JI —_— . 
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ters. It is not enough to him that no Man 
pays for the Expences of Cloathing and Main- 
taining his Soldiers, but he will not ſuffer even 
thoſe who deſire it, to be at any Charges on 
that Account. For our Anceſtors always mean 
ed that the Dwellings of the Friends and Allies 
ſhould ſhelter from the Inclemencies of the 
Winter, and not n the * gs of Ava- 
rice. 


— — 


Lr us now conſider how great is his Tem- 
perance in other Reſpects. Whence do you 
imagine did he borrow the amazing Rapidity 
of his Voyages? Not from the extraordinary 
Strength of his Rowers, the matchleſs Skill of 
his Pilots, nor the indulgent Breath of New: 
Winds, that ſo ſwiftly wafted him to the Ends 
of the Earth. His Diſpatch was owing to his 
not being amuſed by thoſe Circumſtances that 
retard others. The Luſt of Lucre never di- 
verted him into the Purſuit of Plunder; no 
Appetite could ſeduce him into Pleaſure; no 
Charms provoke him into Delight; the Beauty 
of no City excite his Curioſity ; nor, in ſhort, 
could Toil itſelf ſooth him into Slumber ; and, 
to crown all, he even denied to his Eyes the 
Pleaſure of gazing on thoſe Paintings, Statues, 
and other Ornaments of the Greek — which 
other Generals think Perquiſites of their Oy 


miſſions, | 
- 1 3 | s | 
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＋ uus tho Inhabitants of 1600 Parts ke on 
Pompey; not as one ſent from Rome, but com- 
miſſioned from Heaven; now they begin to 
think it not altogether fo incredible that Romans 
were ones thus temperate; a Tradition that 
hitherto ſeemed to Foreigners Romance and 
Impoſture, The Luſtre of our Empire is now 
diffuſed over theſe Countries; now are they 
convinced that it was with good Reaſon their 
Fathers, while our Governours were thus tem- 
perate, choſe rather to be the 8ubjects of Romans, 
than the Sovereigns of others. For at this very 
Inſtant ſo caſy is he of Acceſs to the Meaneſt, ſo 
freely may the loweſt Inferior ſpeak their Com- 
plaints, that the Man, who in Dignity is greater 
than the greateſt of Princes, in Gentleneſs ap- 
1 ee the loweſt of the en | 


"Haw great be in Couriſel; what Dignity, 
what, Eaſe?, What a commanding Character 
there is in his Expreſſion, you yourſelves, Ro- 
mans, have often experienced in this very Place. 
Shall we imagine we can do Juſtice to his Truth, 
a Virtue which every Enemy of every Kind 
fas owned in him to be untainted? So extenſive 
is his Benevolence, that it is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther his Enemies more dread his Courage when 
they fight, or are charmed with his Sweetneſs 
Ig they are bonqueres: Aud ſhall it admit of 

| 4 = a Doubt, 
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a Doubt, whether the Management of this War 
ought to be committed to a Man who ſeems 
by divine Appointment. to be ſent into the 
World, that he may gut an End to avery War 
that haraſſes this Age. v0 En F. 111 


=— 


1 


Ap as Authority i is .of a dec — . — 
in the Management of War, andthe Execution 
of Military Command, can we a Moment doubt 
that this too is a diſtinguiſhing Character of qur 
General? Who is inſenſible, that great ate the 
Effects that ariſe from the Opinion, which both 
Friends and Foes entertain of your Generals, 
when we know that in Matters of ſuch Impor- 
tance, as Mankind behold the principal Agents, 
either in a contemptible, or awful, am odiaus, 
or an amiable Light, they are actuatedt as muen 
ples founded on Regſon? Where then is, where 
ever cas there a Man upon Earth ſuperiot ta 
him in Fame? Where is his Rivałk in Glory 
And to give his Authority the moſt authentie 
Stamp it can receive; here is the Man upon 
whom you have beſtowed ſo deere ſo _ 


. ee e 15 SIONS 


tio don 44 


Do you 5 n is a Coaſt ſo nen 
ſa deſart, as not to be reached by the Fame of 


that  glocious Day, when all aſſembled Rome, 
r 


Y 


6) 53/163 
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the Forum filled *, and every Temple Sed 
from whence this Place could be viewed, de- 
manded Pompey to command in a War, wherein 
all Nations, and all the Laws of Nations were 
intereſted? Therefore, that I may ſay no more, 
Nor be obliged to ſtren gthen what I advanced by 
other Inſtances, to prove how deciſive his Au- 
thority is in War, let me bring Inſtances from 
all the glotious Things performed by our Pom- 
the Day he was created General for the 
Maritime War, his fingte Name and Character 
by you, changed the greateſt Dearth and Scarcity 
6f Proviſiot) into Plenty, ſcarce to be equalled 
after a fayourable Sealpn during a long beer 


ne 55 


en our fatal Blows in Pontus, in the Bat- 
tle; which” with Reluctance I have named, 
while our Frierids trembled, while our Enemies 
increaſed in Spirit and Stength, while that 
Province was deſtitute of ſufficient Protection; 
Romans we muſt have loſt ia, had not the 
Fortune of Rome, by a providential Interpoſition, 
directed Pompey into that Country. His Arri- 
val both awed M:thridates who was inflamed 
with the Infolence of Conqueſt, and ſtopped 
the March of Tigranes, who hroetoned Aja 
with a * Power, Shinon 157 ©Q 

* 49518 


He here calls => Place where the Comitia were held, the 
Forum, becauſe it lay ſo near the Forum, that they were often 
called by the ſame Name, 
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1s it then difficult to conceive what he will 
be able to effect by his Courage, when he could 
effect ſo much by his Authority; and that it 
will be eaſy for him, when in Commiſſion; 
and at the Head of an Army, to'preſerve your 
Friends and your Finances, when his very 

Name and Character have WY EY 
W ? | 


Bur let us conkider on6 e which 
Ave his great Reputation with the Ene- 
mies of Rome, who from diſtant, from diſcon- 
tiguous Places, and, in a ſhort Time, ſurren- 
dered themſelves to Pompey alone. Nay, the 
Cretan Ambaſſadors, while a Roman General 
and Army were on their Iſland, found Pompey 
out in the moſt remote Parts of the Earth, and 
offered to deliver into his Hands all the Cities 
of Crete. How | Did not this very Mitbrida- 
tes ſend an Ambaſſador into Spain to Pompey, 
who treated him with all the Reſpect due to 
that Character? Though they who took it a- 
miſs- that the Credentials ſhould be addreſſed 
chiefly to him, choſe to treat him rather as a 
Spy than an Envoy. From all this, Romans, 
you may form a Judgment, what deciſive Ad- 
yantages ſuch Authority, ſwelled by a Train of 
glorious Succeſſes, and ſtrengthened by your 


I epeated 
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repeated A 1 * have with thoſe foreign 
— Sanne Hi 15 1 1 
bine SH! ! SPE a 
1 Give me ; now. Leap with, all. 2 a pay 
with all the Conciſenefs chat befits a Man who = 
is to mention the, wife Diſpofitions of Provi- 
dence,;to touch upon his Succeſs, a Circum- 
ſtance, which though no Man can attach to his 
own Perſon, yet every Man may record and 
celebrate in another. And indeed, I am one 
of thoſe who think that Power and the Com- 
mand af Armies were beſtowed upon Maximus, 
Marcellus, Scipio, Marius, and other great Ge- 
nerals, oſten, not only from the Experience of 
their Qualifications, but an Opinion of their 
Fortune. For, believe me, it has been known, 
that to the Dignity, the Glory, and the enter- 
prizing Spirit of great Men, Providence has 
ſometimes linked the Indulgence of Fortune. 
But, in expreſſing the Succeſſes of our Hero, I 
ſhall be ſo moderate as to ſpeaks. not as if he 
could command Fortune, but in ſuch a Many 
ner as that it may appear, we have not forgot 
his paſt, nor deſpair of his future Succeſs: Thus 
ſhall my Speech awaken in the Gods neither 
— 2 bu our Glory, nor Femme at our 


Turkkrokz, Romans, I am not 4 to ox. 


une. < on the Civil, on the Military Glory, 
which 
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which he has achieved, nor the Succeſs: that: 
ſtill attended him on every Element that re- 
quired his Arms; a Succeſs ſo great, that not 
anly his Countrymen courted,” his Allies per- 
formed, and his Enemies obeyed his Com- 
mands; but even the Winds and Waves ſeenced-- 
obſequious to his Nod. Let it ſuffice, hows 
ever, to ſay this much in very feẽ Words: That 
no Man had ever yet the Impudence, even to 
conceive a filent Wiſh, that the immortal Gods 
would crown him with ſuch repeated Proofs of 
their Favour, as they have beſtowed on Pom 
fey.” That theſe, O Romas] may ever dif- 
tinguiſh,” may ever bleſs him, you ought 10 
ptay and wiſh,” as J am ſure you do, as well on 
Account of the Proſperity of Nome, and her 
Glory, our common Cauſe, as from your Re- 
* * to the Perſon of the Man. 


As Ae this War is ſo e n it 
cannot be avoided, ſo important as to require 
the greateſt Abilities to manage it, and as you 
may now commit it into the Hands of a Gene- 
ral, who unites in his Perſon the moſt confum- 
mate Knowledge of Military Affairs, unparal- 
leled Courage, unqueſtionable Authority, and 
unprecedented/Succeſs ; are ye, Romans, un- 
der the leaſt Doubt that ye ſhould employ this 
— A and deftowed by the im- 

mortal 
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mortal Gods, for a Safety ond Enlargement 
12 ys _ 22 


anz Ponifey. at this Inſtant a private N 
he is the only Man you could ſingle out to ſend 
upon this important Expedition; but now that, 
with other deciſive Advantages, this Conveni- 
ency concurs, that he is at the Head of an Army 
upon the very Scene of Action; that he can 
immediately put himſelf at the Head of another, 
which others now command; why do we he- 
ſitate? Or why do we not, by the Help of 
Heaven, devolve this Rovar War upon the 
Man whom we have already intruſted with our 
moſt important Concerns, and with the very 
rere of our State? | 


Por Quintus Catulus, a Man of the greateſt 
Honour, the trueſt public Spirit, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by you in the moſt glorious Manner; 
and  Qyintus Hortenfius likewiſe, who enjoys 
every Accqmpliſhment of Quality, Fortune, 
Virtue, and Genins, differ from my Sentiments. 
[Theſe are Men whoſe Opinions bave had, and 
I own: juſtly too in many Reſpects, a prevailing 
Influence upon your Deliberation : But on this 
Occaſion, though. ye are ſenfible I ſtruggle 
againſt the Dictates of the braveſt and moſt emi- 
nent Men in Rome; yet, ſetting all Dictates aſide, 


it is poſſible to come at Truth from the very 
Nature 
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Nature and Reaſon of the Thing itſelf; and the 
more eaſily as they agree to every Thing I ad- 


vance ; nay, they own that all is true, that this 

War is neceſſary and important, and that Pom- 

ey alone has all the great 3 neceſ- 
to manage it. 


Bor what is the Argument of Hortenſius? If 
every Thing is to be inveſted in one Man, Pom- 
fey ought to be the Man. But he denies the 
firſt Poſition with Arguments now grown ſtale, 
and is refuted by Facts more than by Reaſoning; 
for you Quintus Hortenfius, with all that Com- 
mand of Expreflion, with all that Maſtery of 
Eloquence you poſſeſs, ſpoke with Authority 
and Dignity a great deal in the Senate againſt 


Aulus Gabinius, a brave Raman, when he brought 


in a Law to put the War againſt the Pirates 
into the Hand of one General, and from this 
very Place you declaimed with great Violence. 
againſt that Law, 18 


Bur, Eternal Gods! if YOUR à Dictates had 
a more prevailing Influence with the Romans 
than the Preſervation and the true Intereſts of 
their Country,! ſhould we at this Day have been 
in Poſſeſſion of immortal Glory and univerſal 
Empire ? What did you imagine was become of 
this Empire, when the Ambaſſadors, the Prætors, 
and the Quæſtors ＋ the Roman People were 
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taken Priſoners; when we were cut off from 
all Communication either public or private, with 
all our Provinces for ſupplying Proviſions to 
the City? When the Seas were blocked up in 
fuch a Manner as to render it impracticable to 
guard either the Property of Individuals, or the 
Intereſt of the Whole ? Where was there ever 
4 State, I do not ſpeak of the Athenians, who 
were once powerful at Sea; nor the Cartha- 
#inians, whoſe Fleets were formerly well diſci- 
plined and formidable; nor the Rhodians, whoſe 
Skill and Glory in Naval Afﬀairs have reached 
even-our Days? But where, I fay, was there 
ever a State-ſo' pitiful, an Iſland fo narrow, that 
of herſelf was not able to protect her own Ports 
and Poſſeſſions, with at leaſt ſome Part of her 
Coaſts and Shores? Vet, by Heaven, the very 
People of Rome, a People, who to our Days 
tranſmitted their Maritime Glory unſoiled in 
every Action by Sea, was wounded before the 
Gabinian Law, not only in her Intereſts, but 
her Dignity and Glory. We, whoſe Anceſtors 
coriquered at Sea the Kings Antiochus and Per- 
en, and, in every Engagement on that Element, 
worſted the Cartbaginians, then the ableſt and 
moſt expert Sailors in the World; yet we, I ſay, 
were not a Match for Pirates. We too, who not 
only guarded 7raly from Inſults, but by the very. 
Authority of our Name protected our Allies in 
| the moſt remote Corners of the World, ſo that 
313 | the 


en 
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the Iſland of Delos, diſtant from Nome ſo far as 
the Ægean Sea, the Staple Port for all Mer- 
chandizes and Commodities, full of Riches, 
ſmall in Circumference, unprotected by Forts, 
had nothing to fear; yet are we the ſame who 
were inſulted and injured, not only in our Pro- 
vinces on the Coaſt of Lacy, and within our own 
Harbours, but even on the Appian Way; yet even 
at that Time a Raman Magiſtrate could without 
a Bluſh mount this Tribunal, left by your Fa- 
thers as a Monument of their Glory by Sea, 
and by them ornamented with Naval Spoils, and 
Maritime Trophies. 
Quintus Horten ſus, the Romans were ſenſi- 
ble that when you, and ſuch of your Friends as 
were of your Opinion, delivered your Senti- 
ments, you delivered them with an honeſt In- 
tention ; but the ſame Romans at the ſame Time 
choſe rather to revenge their own Injuries, than 


to obey your Dictates. Therefore, one Law, 


one Man, one Year, delivered us not only from 
that Miſery and Infamy, but effeQually proved 
to all Nations, to all People upon Earth, that 


we were the real Lords of the World, and 


e 

" On this Account, to me it appeared to be 4 

ſcandalous Indignity, offered, what ſhall I fay, 

to Gabinius, or to Pompey, or in Truth, to 

both, by putting a Negative upon Pompey, who 

demanded and required Aulus Gabinius as his 
YF; 
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Lieutenant-General ; as if the General, who de- 
manded an agreeable Officer to act under him in 
ſo important a War, ought to have been refuſed, 
when it is known that thoſe Generals, who 
marched out to rob our Allies, and plunder 
Provinces, carried along with them what Lieu- 
tenant-Generals they pleaſed ; and, as if the 
Man who preferred a Law that provided for the 
Preſervation and Dignity of Rome, and the 
World, ought not to ſhare in the Glory of a 
General, and in an Army approved through 
his Counſels, and levied through his Labours, 


Cour Cn. Falcidius, 2, Metellus, Q. Cæ- 
lius Latinienfis, Cneius Lentulus, all whom J 
name with great Regard, in this Year be Tri- 
bunes of the People, and the next appointed 
Lieutenant-Generals ; and ſhall Romans diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves by an Oppoſition to Gabi- 
mus, who in a War, carried on in Conſequence 
of his own Law, under a General, and with 
an Army which through you he raiſed, has a 
Right to be preferred? I hope the Conſuls will 

propoſe to the Senate to put him into this 
Commiſſion; but, if they ſhall have any Doubts 
or Difficulties on this Head, I here declare that 
I myſelf will propoſe him; nor, Romans, ſhall 
the menacing Dictates of any Man prevent me, 

under your Protection, from defending 
Rights and Privileges ; nor ſhall I liſten to any 
Thing 
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Thing but an Interpoſition upon this Occaſion. 

1 that thoſe Romans, who threaten, will 
with the greateſt Deliberation weigh the Proba- 
bility of their own Succeſs. As to this Point, 
my Judgment, Romans, is, that Aulus Gabi- 
nius, the Propoſer of the Maritime War, and all 


that was then done, is the only Man proper to 


act as an Aſſiſtant to Pompey. Becauſe the firſt 
by your Commands devolved that War upon 
the other, and he on whom it was devolved 


finiſhed it with Glory and Succeſs. 


Ir now remains that I ſhould take ſome No- 
tice of the Opinion and Judgment of Qyintus 
Catulus, who put the Queſtion, that if all your 
Hopes were centered in Pompey, 'To whom 
could you, in any mournful Event that might 
happen to his Perſon, have Recourſe ? Great 
and glorious was the Return that his Virtue and 
Dignity then received, when almoſt unanimouſ- 
ly you called out, that iN sUcy an EvenT 
ME _ HIMSELF SHOULD BE THE MAN ON 


WHOM YOU WOULD CAST YOUR EYEs, IN 


WHOM YOU WOULD REST YOUR HoPes. And 


indeed, he is a Man of ſuch a Character, that 


no Charge is ſo great, no Undertaking fo diffi- 
cult, but that his Wiſdom can direct, his In- 
tegrity guard, and his Courage ſurmount it. 
But, in this Point, I am of an Opinion diametri- 


cally oppoſite to his ; for, I think, the more 


Vor. I. U rail, 
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frail, the more uncertain that human Life is, 
our Country while the Gods permit, ought to 
avail herſelf of the Life and Virtues of the beſt 
and. greateſt of her Sons. 


BuT why make Innovations, why take Steps 
for which there are noPrecedents in the Practice 
and Proceedings of former Ages? I ſhall not 

mention here that our Fathers in Peace always 
followed Precedents, but in War aimed at In- 
tereſt ; that their Counſels and Conduct varied 
according to the unexpected Exigencies of their 
Situation : I ſhall not mention that two very 
great Wars, the Carthaginian and the Spaniſh, 
were finiſhed by one General; that Carthage 
and Numantia, two very powerful Cities, the 
moſt dangerous Rivals of Rome, were by the 
fame General deſtroyed: J ſhall not mention 
that but lately you and your Fathers thought it 
expedient to reſt your whole Hopes of Empire 
upon the Perſon of Caius Marius; that to his 
Hands were committed the Wars with Jugur- 
tha *, with the C:mbri +, and with the Teuton! f. 
Von yourſelves remember how many unprece- 


dented 


Marius overcame Jugurtha, and led him and his two Sons 
in Triumph, who were afterwards flain in Priſon, 

+ The Cimbri often routed the Roman Armies, and took 
their Generals Captives ; but at laſt Marius overcame them in 
Two Battles, in which he ſlew two hundred thouſand of them, 
and took ninety thouſand Priſoners. 

After the Cimbri were routed, they joined themſelves to 
the Teutoni; but Marius gave them a remarkable Defeat, by 
killing forty, and taking thouſand of them Priſoners. 


RF 
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dented Steps were taken, even with the hearty 


Concurrence of Catulus, in the Caſe of this very 
Pompey, to whom Catulus now oppoſes the 
granting any new Powers as an unconſtitutional 
Meaſure. 


WHERE was there any Thing ſo unprece- 
dented as that a Stripling, without any public 
Character in the World, ſhould, at a Juncture 
dangerous to his Country, levy an Army? Yet 
this he effected. But did he command it? He 
did. Did he act with Conduct and Succeſs ? 
With both. Where was there ever any Thing 
more unprecedented than that a young Man, 
whoſe Vears were far from giving him a Qua- 
lification to fit in the Senate *, ſhould be put in 
Commiſſion, and at the Head of an Army? 
That the Government of - Szc:ly and of Afric 
ſhould be granted him, and that he ſhould be 
intruſted with the Management of that War? 
As the Governor of theſe Provinces, unparal- 
leled was his-Integrity, his Wiſdom, and his 
Courage. As General in Africa, his Succeſs 
was complete. He finiſhed the War, and brought 
off his Army with Glory and Triumph. Who 
before ever heard that a Roman Knight ſhould 
triumph? Yet this Sight the People of Rome 

U 2 | be- 


* Plutarch ſays of him, that he could eaſily have been re- 
ceived into the Senate, before the Age appointed for that Pur- 
poſe, but that he refuſed it, thinking it a greater Honour to tri - 
umph whilſt only a Roman Knight. | 1 
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beheld; nay, beheld with Joy, and with Rap- 
ture. Who ever knew that, when we had two 
illuſtrious brave Conſuls, a Roman Knight ſhould 
ſupply the Place of one of them, and be ſent to 
command in a great and a formidable War ? 
Yet he was ſent ; and at that Time there was 
not a Man in the Senate fo hardy as to ſuggeſt, 
that a private Perſon ought not to be ſent in- 
ſtead of a Conſul. Lucius Philippus is reported 
to have ſaid, that, were his Opinion followed, 
he ſhould be ſent not in Place of one, but of both 
the Canfuls. So great, ſo promiſing was his Ca- 
pacity for Government, that, though a Youth, 
his Abilities were thought equal to the Functions 
of two Conſuls. Could any thing be more ex- 
traordinary, than that the Senate by their Decree 
ſhould fo far diſpenſe with the Laws, as that 
he became a Conſul at an Age which diſquali- 
fied him from acting in any other Character of 
a Magiſtrate? Was it not incredible, that by a 
Been of the Senate, while a Roman Knight, 
he ſhould triumph a ſecond Time? Thus all 
- the Novelties, which we have known to happen 
in any Age, fall ſhort of thoſe that meet in the 
Perſon of Pompey alone: Nay, he derived all 
theſe Honours, repeated and unuſual as they 
are, from Quintus Catulus, and the Authority 
of the other great and eminent Men of the ſame 


Order. N 
e | LET 
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Lr them beware therefore, leſt, as they 
ſet the Precedents which you approved of, as 
to the Power of Pompey, it may ſeem unjuſt and 
flagrant, ſhould they now oppoſe, the Choice of 
you, and all Rome beſides, who have fixed up- 


on the ſame Perſon: eſpecially as the Romans 


have now an irrepealable Right to ſupport 
againſt all Oppoſition, their Election of this 
Man; becauſe even againſt their Will you 
choſe him from amongſt all other Romans, to 
command in the War with the Pirates. 


IF you did this raſhly, and without conſul- 
ting the Intereſts of your Country, they are in 
the right to endeavour to over-rule your Choice 
by their Interpoſition. But if your Senſe of 
the Intereſts of Rome was truer than theirs; if 
though oppoſed by them, by yourſelves, you at 
once gave Dignity to Rome, and Safety to the 
World, then muſt theſe Dictators acknowledge 
that both they and others ought to ſubmit to 
the Voice of the collective Body of the Roman 
People. But this Afatic and regal War de- 
mands not only that Military Virtue ſo conſpi- 
cuous in Pompey, but other intellectual Accom- 
pliſhments which muſt be many and great. 


Dirricurr is the Taſk for a Roman Gene- 


rel to behave 1 in Ala, Cilicia, Syria, . other 
Wy - more 
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more remote Countries, in ſuch a Manner as 
that he ſhall dream of nothing but Glory and 
Conqueſt ; for, though ſome are under the Re- 
ſtraints of Shame and Modeſty, yet fo great is 
the Number of the Greedy, and Oppreſſors, 
that they are conſidered in another Character. 
It is hard, O Romans ! to expreſs how deteſtable 
we are now become among fore:gn Nations, on 
Account of the Vices and Luſts of thoſe, whom 
of late Years we have ſent out as their Governors. 
Where in theſe Lands the Temple fo holy as 
to be unprofaned ? Where the City ſo awful as 
to be inviolated ? Where the Houſe ſo fortified 
as to be uninvaded by our Magiſtrates ? And 
even now they are endeavouring -to find rich 
and noble Cities, in order by their Injuſtice to 
kindle a War, and by Means of the War to 
gratify their Avarice by Plunder. | 


WILLINGLY would I debate this before theſe 
two great and eminent Men, 9, Catulus, and 
2. Hortenſius, who know the Wounds, ſee the 
Diſtreſſes, and hear the Complaints of our Al- 
lies, Did you intend to ſend an Army for the 
Relicf of. your Allies againſt your Enemies, un- 
der this Pretence to attack the Friends and Con- 
federates of Rome ? Where is the State in all 
Ala, that can bound the Ambition and Avarice, 
I will not ſay of a General, or his Subſtitute, 


but of a ſingle Tribune of the Army 
TuxRxE- 
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THEREFORE, though ye had a General, who 
in a pitched Battle may appear able to rout theſe 
Forces of the Monarchs; yet, if he refrains 
not his Hands, his Eyes, and Thoughts from 
the Riches of our Allies, from their Wives and 
Children, from the Decorations of their Tem- 
ples, from the Ornaments of their Cities, and 
from the golden Temptations of their Palaces; 
never can be a fit Man, for managing an Afa- 
lic and a Regal War. 


Was it ever known in their Cities, that Tran- 
quillity dwelled with Riches, or was ever any 
City rich to which they ſeemed to give Tran- 
 quillity ? The Sea-Coaſt, O Romans] implored 

ompey, not more on Account of his Military 
Glory, than for the Purity of his Heart, The 
Romans obſerved, from Year to Year, that the 
public Money enriched only a few ; nor did we 
gain, by all the Parade of our Naval Armaments, 
aught, but an Addition of Infamy from repeat- 
ed Injuries. Is there a Man, who oppoſes this 
Meaſure, now ignorant with what a Luſt of 
Lucre, through what a Profuſion of Corruption, 
and on what venal Terms our Magiſtrates now 
repair to their Provinces ? Thus may we behold 
Pompey great, not only in the Light of his own 
perſonal Virtues, but the Vices of others. 


U 4 i 
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No longer therefore heſitate in committing 
this general Command to the Man, the only 
Man, whom for many Years your Friends have 
with Joy admitted into their Cities, at the Head 
of an Army. Romens, do you require an Au- 
thority to confirm your Purpoſe. Let me ap- 
peal to Publius Servilius *, a Man of univerſal 
Experience in War, and glorious Expeditions ; 
In ſhort, the Man who has acquired ſo much 
Glory, both by Sea and Land, that, when Mili- 
tary Matters are under your Deliberation, the 
Opinion of no Roman ought to be more decifive 
than his. Caius Curio Þ is another Authority, a 
Man diſtinguiſhed by your higheſt Favours, by 
the glorious Actions he has performed, and the 
great Capacity and Wiſdom he poſſeſſes. Let 
me appeal to Crezyus Lentulus, whom you all 
know to ſhare in your higheſt Honours, the 
Rewards of his conſummate Prudence and Dig- 
nity; I appeal to Caius Craſſus, a Perſon of un- 
paralleled Integrity, Virtue, and Reſolution. 
Thus you ſee in what Manner we can anſwer 
by their Authorities the Speeches of the oppo- 
ſite Party. 

| Having 

This Publius Servikus, was fent to the Piratic War after 
Anton, and gained a very glorious Victory; and, not content 
with driving them from the Seas, he ravaged Phaſelis and Olym- 
pus, their beſt * fortified Towns, and Jſauros, the chief Fort of 
Cilicia ; which he thought ſo glorious an Exploit, that he aſ- 
ſamed the Sirname of Jauricus. 


+ This Curio was Conſul with Lucius Ofawius, who when 
Proconſul routed the Dardani. 
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Havins faid thus much: In the firſt Place, 
Cains Manilius, with Zeal, with Fervour, I ap- 
prove of your Law, your Endeavours and Opi- 
nion: In the next Place, I conjure you, as you 
value the Happineſs of Rome, that you ſuffer 
no Attack, no Threatenings to daunt or drive 
you from your Purpoſe. As you ſeem to have 
Spirit and Reſolution, and are here backed with 
a greater Multitude of Romans, once more zea- 
tous for committing a general War into the Hands 
of one and the ſame Man; What is there either 
in the Meaſure itſelf, or in your Intereſt, to 
carry it through, that you ought to doubt of? 
For my Share, whatever J poſſeſs by Labour or 
Induſtry, by natural or acquired Talents, by 
the diſtinguiſhing Favours of the Roman People, 
and by this Prætorian Power; whatever I can 
effect by my Authority, Character, and Reſolu- 
tion, I promiſe, I make it all over to you and 
the Romans for carrying this Point. 


I aTTEST all the Ded dd chiefly thoſe who 
preſide over this Place, and this Temple, thoſe 
Powers who can read the Intentions of the Pa- 

triot 


* This Law was not a little offenſive to thoſe who loved 
their Country; . becauſe the Public Liberty ſeemed infringed by 
committing the Charge of the War to one Hand only; and 
becauſe by that Means Lucullus was deprived of that Glory, 
which was juſtly due to him on Account of his Actions: Many 
endeavoured to oppoſe this Law, but none appeared ſo keenly 
againſt it as Catulus, See Plutarch in Vita Feral. 
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triot Breaſt, that from no Sollicitation, from 
no Fayour I was to receive from Pompey, from 
no Shelter, which I thought the Greatneſs of 
any Man might afford me in the Hour of Dan- 
ger, nor from the Proſpect of any additional 


Honour to myſelf, have I undertaken this Part ; 
for I know that the Shield of Innocence, with 
which every good Man ought to be armed, can 
eafily repel the Attacks of Danger; and that I 
can attain to Honour neither through one Man's 
Means, nor from this Place, but from a Perſe- 
yerance in the laborious Purpoſes of my Life 
crowned by your Favour. 


Turkrokk, Romans, do I affirm, that the 
Part I have undertaken on this Occaſion was 
undertaken with a View to the Good of my 
Country; and ſo far am I from any Appearance 
of purſuing a private Intereſt, that I can eaſily 
perceive that I am now to encounter a deal of 
Malice, partly private, partly public, that I 
might have avoided, and by which you may 
profit. But cloathed with this Dignity, and 
. ſenſible as I was of your Favours, I determined, 
O Romans | to prefer your Sentiments, the 
Honour of my Country, the Safety of our Pro- 
vinces, and the Preſeryation of our Allies, to 
every ſelfiſh View, and every partial Intereſt. 


THE 


THE 


ARGUMENT. 


= was accuſed by Tubero, 

a Kinſman of Cicero's, who had a perſonal 
Grudge at him, before Cæſar, of having diſtin- 
* himſelf as Czſar's Enemy in the late War. 
Cæſar was pretty well convinced of the Truth of 
this; and ſome Circumſtances in the Conduct of 
Ligarius had determined him, notwithſtanding all 
the Application of Friends, not to pardon him : 
In ſhort, he boaſted that bis Reſolution was ſo 
fixed as to be unalterable, even by all the Charms 
of our Author's Eloguence. But when Cicero, 
who had undertaken to plead for Ligarius, entered 
upon his Defence, he found his Reſolution but 
weak againſt the pathetic Strain, with which the 
following Oration is worked up. Nay, fo firong- 
ly were the Paſſions of that perhaps the greateſt 
Man that ever was on Earth, touched, that he 
dropped the Papers which be held in his Hand, and 
cried out in Extaſy, Tu LL x, thou haſt conquered, 
and pardoned Ligarius. 


o 
* 7 4 * - 


This Oration was delivered in the Year of 
Rome 7097, of Ciceros Age 61. 
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Wind hitherto unheard-of is the 
«| 1 Charge which, O Cz/ar! my Kinſ- 
Jes. man Tubero*has brought before you; 
Re that Quintus Ligarius had been in 
Africa : And Caius Panſa, a Man of excellent 
Parts, depending perhaps upon his Intimacy 
with you, ventured to own it. Therefore how 
to behave I know not, for I had come prepared, 
preſuming that you neither knew any thing of 


this Affair yourſelf, nor could be informed of it 
by 


It is uncertain whether this Tubero was Cicero's Neighbour 
or. his Kinſman ; the Word Propinguus implies either. The 
Reader will no doubt obſerve what a delicate Irony runs thro' 
the Beginning of this Oration. 
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dy any other Means, to ĩmpoſe fo far upon your 
Ignorance as to obtain Pardon to an unfortunate 
Man. But, as this mighty Secret has been diſ- 
covered by the Vigilance of our Antagoniſts, 
our beſt Courſe, I think, is to confeſs it. Eſpe- 
cially, as by Means of my very good Friend Cai- 
us Panſa*, it is not in our Power to do otherwiſe; 
and, dropping all Debate upon the Matter, our 
Pleading muſt turn upon your Clemency, which 
has ſaved ſo many, by their receiving not Par- 
don for their Crimes, but Indulgence for their 
Miſtake. You have, Tubero, the greateſt Ad- 
vantage which a Proſecutor can have, the Ac- 
cuſed pleads Guilty; but pleading that you, and 
your Father, a Man without Reproach, acted 
the ſame Part, for which he is now arraigned ; 
you are therefore under a Neceſſity of confeſſing 
yourſelves guilty, before you can en the 
Conduct of Ligarius. 


Auintus Ligarius then, before there was any 


Appearance of a War, went as Lieutenant-Ge- 


neral under Caius Confidius into Africa. In 
this 


* He was a Friend of Cz/ar's, and mentioned in the tenth 
Epiſtle of the ſixth Book of his Familiar Letters. 

+ Though the Word Legatus here is tranſlated Lieute- 
nant-General, it was not however an Office at all — 
to what we underſtand by the Name of a Lieutenant-General 
They were, as Cicero ſays in his Oration, againſt Vatinius, 
Nuntios pacis ac belli Curatores, Interpretes, auctores bellici conci- 
ki, miniftro; muneris mts appellat. That is, a" 
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this Station, he acquitted himſelf ſo much to the 
Satisfaction both of our Countrymen and Allies, 
that it had been impoſſible for Confidius, after 
He had departed, tohave pleaſed the Inhabitants, 
if he had left the Government of that Province 
in any other Hands. Therefore Quintus Liga- 
rius, having long but unavailingly declined it, 
took upon him the Charge of the Province much 
contrary to his Inclination, and his Admini- 
ſtration in Peace was ſuch as to endear his Inte- 
grity and Honour, both to our Countrymen 
and Allies. 


A Wax blazed out fo ſuddenly, that they in 
Africa heard of its Operations ſooner than its 
Preparations. Upon this News, partly from an 
ill-founded Hope, partly from a blind Fear *, 
firſt upon the Principles of Safety, then of Af- 
fection, they looked out for a General. All 
this Time, Ligarius having it in View to return. 
Home, and wiſhing again to ſee his. Friends, 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be involved in any 
Manner of public Buſineſi. In the mean Time, 


Publius 
of Peace, and Managers of War. The Inter and Ad- 
riſers of all Meaſures relating to War, and ies of the 
provincial Duty. 


The Intereſts of the HMicant were very much conn 
with the Succeſs of the Civil War betwixt Cz/ar and Pompey ; 


and, as Gratitude is but a ſecond Conſideration to Intereſt, had 
they deen left to their own Choice, they would have followed 
: Y. becauſe they had reveived many ſignal Favours from 

* » 5 
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Publius Attius Varus, who, as Prætor, had 
obtained the Government of Africa, came to 
Utica, and inſtantly Every-body had Recourſe 
to him. But he, with more than common 
Eagerneſs, ſeized the Command, if that can be 
called Command, which by the Clamours of a 
heedleſs Multitude, withoutany public Deciſion, 
devolved upon a private Man. Therefore, Li- 
garius, who is averſe to every Buſineſs of that 
kind, gained a little Reſpite upon the Arrival 


of Varus. 


As yet, Caius Cæſar, Quintus Ligarius is 
intirely blameleſs ; he went from Home upon 
no War, nay, not ſo much as upon the ſmalleſt 
Preſumption that a War was to happen *; he 
went as Lieutenant in a Time of Peace, and in 
a very peaceable Province behaved in ſuch a 
Manner, that he had Reaſon to wiſh for its 
Continuance. If you, therefore, ought. not to 
reſent his Departure, ought you to reſent 
his Stay ? Far leſs: For, as at his Departure 
he had no difhonourable Views, ſo his Stay was 
occaſioned by a laudable Neceſſity. During 
theſe two Periods, therefore, he is blame- 
leſs; when he departed as Lieatenant, and 


„ The Reader may here obſerve how artfully our 


opens his Client's Cauſe, by pleading a C which L- 

garius was under, for taking up Arms en Caſey, and yet at 
the ſame Time he never mentions any one Overtact committed 
by Ligarius againſt Cæſar. 
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when, at the earneſt Sollicitation of the Pro- 
vince, he was made Governor of Africa. 


Arn Period is to be accounted for; and 
that is the Time of his Stay in Africa after the 
Arrival of Varus. If this was criminal, it was 


ſo through Neceſſity and not Clioice. Had it 


been by any Means in his Power to have avoided 


it, would he have choſen to be at Utica rather 


than Rome; with Publius Attins, rather than 
his affectionate Brothers; with Strangers rather 
than Relations ? As the Government itſelf had 
been full of Cares and Anxieties, proceeding 


from the incredible Affection he bore to his Bro- 


thers , could ſuch a Brother be eaſy in his Mind 


when torn from them by the Civil Diſcord ? 


You can fix yet, O Czſar ! no Inſtance of 
Diſaffection to you on Ligarius, in whoſe De- 
fence I now ſpeak ; -a Circumſtance which I 
humbly hope is worthy of your Attention, ſince 
the Zeal with which I plead his Cauſe betrays 
my own. Wonderful Clemency + ! worthy of 

all 


There is nothing in which our Author's Art is more emi- 
nent, than when he moves the Paſſions by throwing in fome 
Inſtance of a private Virtue, in order to influence the Deciſion 
upon a public Cauſe, We may likewiſe obſerve how ſtrongly 
the Romans were prejudiced in favour of any Man, who prac- 
tiſed the Duties either of a Relation, or of a Friend. 

+ This is one of the fineſt Strokes that occurs in any Plead- 
ing, either antient or modern; nothing could be a more deli- 
cate Compliment to Cz/ar's Perſon, yet at the ſame 200 a 

| ; | nger 
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all the Embelliſhment which Raw Learn- 


ing and Monuments can communicate. Mar- 
cus Cicero pleads before you, that another Per- 
ſon had not for you the ſame unfavourable Diſ- 
poſitions, which he confeſſes he himſelf enter- 
tained; nor does he dread your ſilent Reflections, 
nor does he fear with regard to himſelf any Pre- 
judice ariſing from the Defence which you ſhall 
hear him make for another. 575 N 

You ſee how undaunted I am; you ſee what 
Beams of your Generoſity and Wiſdom Break 
upon me, while I plead at your Tribunal; and 
I could with my Voice would ſerve: me to be 
heard on this Subject by all the e of 
Rome. 

AFTER the War, O Caſar! was begun, after 
its Operations were advanced, without Com- 


pulſion “, it being the Reſult of 'y own Judg- 


Vol. L X ment 


longer Proof of our Author's Patriotiſm, ſikce- we do not find 
rough all this Oration, that he ever once-pretends, that he 
— his Sentiments. Nay, there is ſomewhat in the 
— Line Negue tucitas tuas cogitatrones- extimniſſet; i. e. nor 
does he dread your ſilent Reflections, which inſinuate as if our 
our Author had told Cæſar, that the latter knew very well the 
Original could never be his ſincere Friend; for it was natural 
for Cæſar to think that it ill became one, wo had himſelf 
been his Enemy. to plead the Cauſe for a Man arraigned for the 
ſame Crime. However, as I. have taken Notice of it elſe- 
where, it was at the. ſame Time an admirable Proof of the 
Greatneſs. of Cz/ar's Soul, who could look down with a lent 
Kind of Compaſſion upon his Enemies. 
dim, in many Paſſages, endeavours to repreſent his Join- 
ing with Pompey, merely as an Effect of his own.Gratitude.. He 
likewiſe inſinuates that, notwithſtanding his Attachment to 
Pompey, he foreſaw what the Event of > War would be. 
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ment and Choice, I inliſted myſelf with that 
Party which took Arms againft you. Before 
whom do I own this ? Why, before the Man, 
who, though he knew it, yet, without any ap- 
pearing before him in Perſon, reſtored me to 
the Boſom of my Country; who wrote. to me 


from pt that I might continue, in the ſame 
Character I had formerly borne; who, through 
all the Extent of Roman Command, while he 


was the onlyCommander +, ſuffered me to be ano- 


tber d from whom by a Meſſage by this very 
Caius 


1 


Car after having overeome Pompey, came into /Zg ypr, 
where he remained nine Months. Appian, Lib. iid. From 
thence he wrote to Cicero, by one Philotimus, and his Letters 
are made mention of in Cicero's Epift. Fam. Cicero had by this 
Time defired Atticus, by his Letters, to write to Balbus, Lon 
and Hircius to n Rehalf, becauſe 
they were intimate with him. 

+ The Word in the Original is „which I have 
tranſlated Commander. Here the Reader muſt underſtand, that 
there was a great Difference between 2 Dux Exercitus and an 
Imperator. Any Man by Virtue of his Commiſſion might have 
been Dux Exercitus or put at the Head of an Aymy, but it was 
his Succeſs and Abihties in that Commiſſion, by 
which he could be created per aver Pia Creation was _ 
formed by the Soldiers probes their General with this Ap 
lation, after performing any glorious Action. Under the 
n | by a Kind of Cong d elire 

+ Cicero, when Servius 8 and Marcus Marcellus were 
Conſuls, was ſent Proconfal into 88 where he overcame 
the Armenians, and took the City Pindeniſſus : He likewiſe 
waged War againſt the Robbers, who infeſted Mount Aman, 
for which Neaſon he was faluted General by the Soldiers. The 
following Year, hen Lacins Paulus, and Caius Marcellus were 
Conſuls, leaving his Province, he returned to uh, and came 
near to Rane by this Time a Civil War had ariſen under the 
Conſulate of me. and Marce/ks. But, becauſe he did not 
— N r kept bis Office, po ROO Pro- 

* - 7] ,r*Q08- 


n 


r , r 
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Caius Panſa, 1 retained the Laurels of Conſu- 
lar Dignity, as long as I thought proper; iti 
ſhort, who thought that he gave me Life, when 
he gave it with every Mark of Diſtinction that 
adorned it, unviolated. 


le Tubero x, I beg, chat i. who boldly 
own. what was done by myſelf, dare not plead 
guilty to what was done by Ligarius; and I have 
owned theſe F acts of myſelf, that Tubero may 
pardon me when I mention him in the ſame 
Manner. He is a Perſon, whoſe Application 
and Merit I am fond of, both on account of my 
near Relation to him, the Delight which I re- 
: his Genius and Study, and becauſe l 
at, from the SA anne of a N 


Bur I beg to know. one e Thing 5 Who thinks 
it a Crime in Ligarius, that he was in Africa? 
Why, the very Man who himſelf wanted to go 


to Africa ; who complained that he was hin- 


dered by Ligarius, and without Diſ pute appeared 
6h 1-4-5. $66 with 


conſul ; for the Governors of Provinces retained their Office 
no longer t hap they entered Rome. We have, in'the-ixth Book 
of the Epiſtles to Atticus, an Epiſtle wrote to Cicero, in the 
Time of 2 Civil War, in which Ballus addreſſes Cicero thus, 
Lucius Cornelius Balbus, Marco Tullio, Cleergni, atori Salu- 
tem, and another in Lib. x. where Cæſar addrefies him thus, 
Ceſar ator, Marco Tullio Ciceroni, Imperatori Salutem. 

. is Paſſage, he, as it were, ſtops ſhort, and by a Fi 
which the Rhetoriciant call Epiphonema, addreſſes himſelf to 
Taber; the Force and Uſe of this; in Ofatory.is already ſo 
largely and accurately handled, that I need ſay nothing of it here, 
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with Arms in the Field againſt Cæſʒgar *? For 
what, O Tubero ! was the Meaning of thy naked 
Sword in the Ranks + of Pharſaha 4? At whoſe 
Breaſt was its Point directed $? What did thy 
Armour imply? Thy Spirit? thy Eyes? Thy 
Hands? Thy forward Zeal ? What didſt thou 
wiſh ? What didſt thou want? I preſs the 
young Man too much; he ſeems to be ſhocked. 
| me return to my own Caſe: I myſelt ſer- 

ved! in the ſame Army ||. 


N en boy my Friend, did we do, but wiſh 
to be Maſters of Cz/ar, as he now is of us. 
Shall then, O Ceſar ! they who are the Mo- 
numents of your unpuniſhing Clemency, by 
their Language, exaſperate you into Cruelty ? 
And in this Cauſe, Tubero, I think that you have 
failed in point of Prudence; and much more 
| your Father, who, though a Man of excellent 
Senſe 


»We are told that this Paſſa affected Cæſar fo much, 
Bat he was ready to drop off his Chair, 1 own I cannot ſee the 

nergy which could produce that Effect; unleſs it proceeded 
from the commanding Action of the Orator. 

* No Author ever had the Art, like Cicero, to make the beſt 

. Circumſtance he could lay hold of. The Figure con- 
in this, and the four or ſive following Lines, is vaſtly 

2 by Quintilian. 

4 Pbarſalia was a Town of Theſſaly, ſo called * Phar ſal, 
the Son of Ee ifeus, This Battle of Phar/ala 3 ow” 
and Pompey, Was * by the River £nipeus. . See. 4}- 


ian. 

4 Fiz. at Ce/ar.. 
* | Cicero was indeed in Pompey s Camp, when then the 122 
was fought, but he himſelf did not fight on Account of his 
bad State of Health. See Plutarch. * 
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Senſe and Learning“, could not perceive the Na. 
ture of this Proſecution; for, if he had, he would 
have choſen that you ſhould manage it in any 
other Manner than this: Do you accuſe one 
who pleads guilty? That is not the whole of. 
the Caſe; you impeach a Man, who has a bet- 
ter, or, if you will, as good a Plea as yourſelf þ.: 


War I mention is not only ſurpriſing but 
aſtoniſhing; the Tendency of this Accuſation 
is not that Quintus Ligarius ſhould be found 
Guilty, but that he ſhould be puniſhed with 
Death. Before thee, never did any Roman Ci- 
tizen act thus; ſuch Manners are foreign; the 
volatile Greeks &, or the ſavage Barbarians, uſed 

we 4 26h onus. 


* Tybero, the Son, was famous for his Knowledge of the 
Law. The Father, on the other Hand, for his Knowledge of 
— as Cicero mentions in one of his Epiſtles to Quintus his 

ther. 

+ The Cauſe of Ligarius was better than that of Tubero; be- 
cauſe Ligarius remained in Africa againſt his Will, but Tabero 
willingly, and without any Compulſion. i 

1 Car, here throws a very groundleſs Aſperſion on the 
Greet Nation; the Morals of which he ſuppoſes Tubero, on 
Account of his Levity and Cruelty, to have imbibed; whereas 
had his Morals been formed upon Roman Models, he had no 
Doubt been all Honour, all  Mildneſs and n This 
Prejudice ſticks faſt by Cicero through the whole of his Writ, 
ings, and whatever State or Kingdom enters the. Compariſon, 
with his darling Rome, is ſure to have no 10 Juſtice done it. 
Whether Cicero was really blind to the Vices of his Country- 
men J will not take upon me poſitively to determine; but I am 
rather inclined to think that his overdoing his N 
this Kind, is owing to his Inclination to prejudice his Audience 
in his Favour. | joy n 

$ The Raman had much the ſame Opinion of a 


— . ——— — — p —— — — — 
= 
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to carry their Refentment into Blood *. In what 
do you differ from them? Do you inf that Li- 
garius ſhould not live at Rome? That he ſhould 
be baniſhed from his own Houſe, from his 
excdleft Brothers, from Titus Broechus + here, 
his Uncle, his Son, his Couſin, and me? That 


he ſhould not be ſuffeted to live in his native 


Country? But how can he be more deſtitute of 
all theſe Comforts than he now is? He is de- 
barred from Jaly : He lives in Baniſhment. 
It is not then his Country you want, to deprive 
him of, for ſhe is already loft to him; but of 
Life. - But no Man ever carried on ſuch a Pro- 
ſecutian ; even before that Dictator, t, who kill- 


ed every Man he hated $: A Dictator, who pro- 


nounced the Sentence of Death, without the 
9 of an Impeachment; who even in- 


as we have of 2 neighbouring Nation ; that they were vilauile, 
fight, and inconſtant, and that theſe Defects led them into 
Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs. The Epithet Levis, with them, 
ed all Kind of Villainy and Treachery. 
It muſt be owned, that the Romans in their j judicial Pro- 
ceedings very ſeldom or never WE to affect the Life of the 
who was accaſed. | 
+ Brocehus Was a Sirname of the Farien Family; which, as 


ee tham: on Actvunt of 


their large Mouths and prominent Teeth. 
1 He here means Sy, who, after his Victory over the Ma-. 
„ invaded the Conſulate immediately afrer Marius and Car- 
had ended their Conſulate. 

7 1% is & fine Compliment to Ce/ar, who, though he was a 
r, yet always expreſſed a great Abhorrence of Faye $ Cru- 

8 885 not Ty US but put a Reward of tyo Talents 


every Man who yas proſcribed. Oh 
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vited Murders * by Rewards ! A Cruelty ſome 
Years after puniſhed by the very Man whom 
you now with to be cruel +. 

Bur, ſay you, I do not impeach him. In- 
deed, Tubero, I think you do not; for I know 
yourſelf, I know your Father, I know your 


Family, and Deſcent. In ſhort, I am fully 


ſenſible of every Excellency of your Race and 
Blood ; your Virtue, Humanity, and Learning 
in many, even the moſt laudable Arts. Therefore 
am I certain that you do not thirſt after Blood ; 
but you are groſly inattentive; for this Action 
points ſtrongly that Way, ſince you appear not 
to be ſatisfied with the Puniſhment which Quin- 
tus Ligarius now undergoes. Can affy then 
be more bitter, except Death? For, if he lives in 
Exile as he actually does, what can you require 
more? That he may not be pardoned | That 
indeed is ſtill more bitter, ſtill more ſevere. 
Will you then uſe your Endeavours I to baffle all 
that we have been intreating by our Tears, by 

X 4 our 


had this ſo much in Abhorrence, that, before he was'Difator 
or Conſul, he proſecuted every Man as a Murderer, who had _. 
— Part of the public Money for killing any that was 
0 n 

* $y/la\ proſcribed many, and offered two Talents for the 
Death of every proſcribed Perſon. 
1 Char made a Law, whereby all thoſe were looked upon 
as Cut-throats, who ſhould draw the Money out of the Trea- 
ſary, for producin n 
See Sueton's Life of, 

This Paſlage is worked up with great Art, and cannot 

to affect any Man, who has the — Senſe of Compaſſion 


or in, 
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our Prayers; by proſtrating ourſelves at his Feet, 
not relying ſo much on the Juſtice of our own 
Plea, as on his Benevolence ? Wilt thou break 
in upon our Sorrows ? Wilt thou prevent the 
Efficacy of thoſe Prayers which, proſtrate at his 
Feet, we — 8 out with the Voice of * 7:99 
— 

I, while we did this at his Houſe, which 
we have often, and I hope not ineffectually, 
done, thou ſhouldeſt of a ſudden have broke in 
and ſet up an Outcry, Cæſar, beware, beware 
bow you ' pardon ;\ beware how you relent at the 
 *mploring Voice of theſe Brothers, for a Brother's 

Lie; wouldeſt thou not then have giveſted 
thyſelf of all Humanity? But how much more 
Sarbarous is it that thou in the Forum ſhouldeſt 
oppoſe what we implore within the Houſe; 

and in ſo deep, ſo general a Calamity, ſhouldeſt 
2 to ſhut oy the nen of * 


Lav me WAY Caius Cæſar, plainly as I 
high: Were not thy own, 1 ſay thy own Cle- 
"mency, I know what I ſpeak, ag extenſive as 

thy Fortune, every Succeſs that -attends thee 
would but {well the Sorrows of the Afflicted. 
For how many of thoſe, who were Partners in 
thy Conqueſt, may we ſuppole, wiſh thee to be 
ee ſince N we find even among the 
td 32 Denn Don- 


ge 124k than diveſt thee of W 
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Conquered * ? How many of thoſe, who were 
againſt your pardoning any, would have ob- 
ſtructed your Mercy, when we find even thoſe, 
who have received your Pardon, unwillin 8 that 


others ſhould erg your Merey ? 
| 


Bur if we could prove to Caſer, that Liga- 
rius was not ſo much as in Africa; if, even by 
a laudable good-natured Lye, we ſhould endea- 
vour to preſerve an unfortunate Country- man; 
yet it would be inhuman, when a Roman is in 
ſuch Diſtreſs and Danger, to refute or detect 
our Impoſture. But, if any Man was to be ſo 
officious, ſurely it ought not to have been a 


Man who once was in the ſame Circumſtances, 
and for the ſame Cauſe. But it is one thing to 


with Ceſar to be infallible, and another to wiſh 
that he were unrelenting. Then you would call 
out, Take care, Cæſar, how you believe Ligarius 
was in Africa; be carried Arms againſt you. Now 
what do thefe Words mean, but, CæsAR, take 
care you do not pardon. Is this a Language fit to 


be ſpoken by one Man to another? Whoever, 


O Caius Ceſar ! ſhall addreſs thee in this Lan- 
guage, will ſooner throw afide his own Hu- 


. - 

t 

on . . 
: 4 Y N 

. - 


Among the Conquered were the Tuberones, who were in 


 Pompey's Camp, and this Paſſage contains what the W 


Fall ag Argument a Mingri ad Majus. a 2-08 


j 
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Bux the Opening and Preliminary of Tubere's 
Pleading, if I miſtake not, was that he intended 


1 ſpeak to the Guilt of QuinTvs LiGazvs. 
I do not doubt but you was at a Loſs to accbunt, 
either why Nobody elſe had ever been charged 
with that Crime, or why a Man ſhould com- 
mence Impeacher, who was embarked in the 
ſame Cauſe, or what new Charge of Guilt was 
to be urged? Doſt thou, Tubero, call it Guilt * ? 
Why?# For that Principle hath hitherto eſcaped 


-_ a Term; ſome call it Mifake, ſome Fear ; 
ey who want to be a little ſevere, name it Hope, 


Aae Hatred, Obſtinacy ; they who ſpeak 
with moſt Severity, call it Raſbneſi; but thou art 
che only one wha has ever named it Guz/f, But 
to me, if we rant to aſſign a proper and true Term 
to our Misfortune, a certain and fatal Calamity 
ſeems to have ſeized and poſſeſſed the unwary 
Minds of Men: Thus ought none to be fur- 
prized, that human "one has given Way 


Fan Peas 


SupP#R 


* This, "nt bare op 2 like Occaſion obſerved, re 
ing wich more Idneſs than any other Pleader in the like Cir- 
cumſtances ever did. What an Idea muſt it raiſe in the Mind 
to imagine Cicero pleading ſuch a Cauſe before the greateſt, the 
- moſt — an that ever lived; a Man, - 5p on the one 
Hand had Reaſon to think himſelf injured, and who on the 
other Hand was conſcious that he overthrown the Conſti- 
— of his Country. I ſay,” to fee Cicero, who had himſelf 

in Arms againſt this great Man, boldly extenuating, 


pay, in ſame Meaſure juſtifying, the Oppoſition made to. him. 
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surrEꝶ us to be wretched, though never can 
we be ſo under ſuch a Conqueror; but I ſpeak 
not of ourſelves; I ſpeak of thoſe yha have als 
ready fallen. Admit that they were ambi+ 
tious, they were reſentful, they were headſtrong; 
but let a dead Pompey, let many others be un- 
branded with the Charge of Guilt, of Frenzy, 
of Patricide. O Cz/er ! wers ever ſuch oppro- 
brious Terms heard from you? When you 
took Arms, had you any other End but to repel 
an ipnominious Uſageꝰ ? What did that invinci- 
ble Army of thine, but aſſert its own Rights 
and thy Dignity ? How | hen you diſcovered 
anInclination for Peace , was it that you might 
accommodate Matters with wicked, or wich | 
worthy Citizens ? h 


95 os 


ur ouſly treated in chiee different 
Ref) as we = In om the firſt Book of his Commen- 


caries. 1ſt, When he had the Adminiſtration of Gun 

to him for the Space of ten Years, a Succeſſor was appoin 

to him before that Time was expired. 2dly, When he 

n ate, it was denied to him. 
y, When the Honour of a Triumph, in Conſequence of a 

Vidory he had gained, was refuſed him, the Senate inclined 

that hy ſhould give an Account of his — 

+ Cæſar was all along deſirous of — or, before the Civil 
War broke out, he ſought for it, at he himſelf tells as. Lib. 
iii, De Bell. Guil. This is likewiſe I . from his Epiſtle to 
Appius Cornelius, which is extant. ix. ad i Epiſtle 
8, and Cicero himſelf, Lib. vi. Y Familiares, 
when he mentions the War between P — Caſar, has 
theſe Words : Admirari foleo Gravitatem PRE Sa-. 

nunguan niff bonorificenti//ime 
Aar: L 1 aſperius z mores ils, U 
wiierie, fafia, non Caſaris. 


. 
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Fox my own Part, I own, | O Ceſar ] the 
great Obligations I lie under to you would not 
to me appear ſo ſtrong, had you pardoned me 
as you would a Ruffian. For by what Means 
eould you deſerve ſo well of your Country, if 
you ſhould preſerve. the Honours of ſo many 
Ruffians intire ? Vou conſidered it at firſt, O 
Car] as a Seceſſion, and not as a War; not 
as a hoſtile Rancour, but a political Schiſm be- 
tween two Parties, who both wiſhed well to their 


Country, but deviating into Meaſures inconſiſt- 


ent with her Peace, ſome through Well-meaning, 
others through ambitious Views. The leading 
Men of each Party were almoſt equal, as to their 
Characters; though it was perhaps far other- 
wiſe with thoſe who followed them. The 


Cauſe was then doubtful, becauſe on both Sides 


there was ſomething that was juſtifiable ; but 
now the Preference is on that Side which the 
Gods have favoured. But, after. ſuch Proofs of 
your Clemency, where is the Man who can re- 
pine at a Victory, = which none © fell but in 


Arms? Eo 


} 


Dow not to ſpeal of the public, let us come 
to our private Concerns, Which, Tubero, do 
you imagine was moſt eaſy, Ligarius fo leave 
Africa, ar you not to go to Africa? Were we not 
at Liberty, ſay Jou, When the Senate decreed 

| $542 ww why on hf 
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it? If you aſk my Opinion, by no Means; but 
the ſame Senate had ſent Ligarius thither *, and 
he obeyed at a Time when there was a Neceſ- 
ſity of obeying the Senate; you at a Time when 
any Man might have diſputed their Orders, If 
he had pleaſed, Did I then blame you? Not 
at all. You acted but conſiſtently with the 
Principles of your Race, your Name, your Fa- 
mily, your Education. But I cannot allow that 
you ſhould blame in another the very Things of 
which you yourſelves boaſt. 


By Decree of the Senate, this Commiſſion 
was allotted to Tubero, at a Time when he was 
not preſent, being detained by Sickneſs: He 
had determined to excuſe himſelf. Theſe Cir- 
cumſtances I have learned, by Means of all the 
Connexions I have with Lucius Tubero., At 
Home we were educated +; Abroad we ſerved 
together 7 ; afterwards we were allied by Mar- 
2 I riage 3 


That is, by a Decree of the Senate, Ligarius had come into 
Africa in Quality of Lieutenant; for, though the Proconſuls 
choſe Lieutenants for themſelves, yet one of the Conſyls al- 
ways uſed to notify the Affair to the Senate, who determined as 
they thought * 2 9278 

+ Cicero and Tubero were educated together in the City of 
Rome, and in the ſame School. V2 
1 The Words in the Original are Militiæ Contubernales, for 
the Underſtanding of which we muſt have Recourſe to Yegetius 
de Re Militari, Lib. iid. Chap. 13. who tells us, That the 
Centuries avert divided in ſuch & Manner, that ten Soldiers quar- 
tered under one Pavilion or Tent, and had one fet over them, «who 
wes called the Decanus, or the Caput Contubernii. This Cir- 
cumſtance gave Riſe to very intimate Acquaintances _—_ the 

6 — 
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riage; and laſty; we were intimate through every 
Scene of Life: It was likewiſe a ſtrong Tie be- 
tween us, that both of us have always applied 
to the ſame Buſineſs. I therefore know that 
Tubero was inclined to remain at Home ; but 
certain Gentlemen talked ſo much, and fo 
ſtrongly inſiſted on the Authority of the Repub- 
lie, that, though he was of another Sentiment, 
yet he muſt have ſunk beneath the very Weight 
of Words. 98 | 


He yielded to, or rather he obeyed, the Au- 
thority of a very great Man : He went along 
with thoſe with whom he has embarked in the 
ſame Cauſe ; he proceeded ſlowly in his Jour- 
ney; and therefore arrived not at Africa till it 
was ſeized upon. This is the very Source of 
the Charge, or rather of the Reſentment, 
againſt Ligarius; for, if it is a Crime to ſhew 
an Inclination to hinder him from entering into 
Africa, it is equally heinous in you to endea- 
vour to hinder one, and keep the Government 
of that Country; (that Strength of all our Pro- 
vinces, that hereditary Enemy to Rome) as in 
another Perſon to chuſe to govern it himſelf. 
And yet Ligarius was not that other Per/on. 

PR e eee Sat" Varus 


— 


Soldiers. Cicero and Tubero had been Contubernales, or Tent- 
fellows, in the Marfc War, which is likewiſe called the Lalic 
and the Social War, In that War Cicero was in the Army of | 
Cain Pompeins Strabo, the Conſal, as he himſelf tells us in his 
12th Phibppic. 
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Varus inſiſted upon his being in Poſſeſſion of the 
Government, he certainly was of its Badges. 
But however this may be, what Tubero can'your 
Complaint avail ? We were not, ſay you, ad- 
mitted into the Province. What if you had! 
Would you have delivered it up to Czſar, or 
have held it againſt him ? | 


Marx, O Caſar ! what Freedom, or rather 
what Preſumption your Indulgence gives us. 
If Tubero ſhall anſwer that his Father would 
have delivered up to you the Province of Africa, 
to which the Senate and his' own Fortune had 
ſent him; I will, without any Hefitation ®, re- 
prove his Conduct in the ſevereſt Terms, even 
before you; however ſerviceable it might have 
been to your Intereſt ; for, tho' you might have 
liked, yet you could never have approved of 
ſuch a Step. But I wave all this, not ſo much 
for fear of ſhocking your amazing Patience, as 
leſt Tubero ſhould ſeem to be inclined to at- 
tempt what he never defigned. You were com- 
ing then into the Province of Africs,” that 
Province the moſt exaſperated of all others 
at 'Cefar's Succeſs. Within this Province 

® I have elſewhere obſerved this honeſt Freedom was perhaps 
the moſt proper Method of winning a great Mind, ſuch as was 
that of Cz/ar. Our Author knew what a penetrating Genius 
that great Man had, and that Piſſimulation and Truckling were 
very umproper for gaining his Favour; he therefore choſe to 


ſpeak in plain Terms, yet ſuch as might convey a fine Compli- 
ment upon Czſar's Perion. : 
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there was then a very powerful Prince, the E- 
nemy of this Party; different Principles pre- 
vailed, and ſtrong and mighty Alliances were 
formed: Give me Leave to aſk, what you in- 
tended to have done ? I cannot doubt of what 
you would have done, when I ſaw what you 
afterwards did ; you were debarred from ſetting 
your Foot in that Province; and debarred, as 
you give out, by the greateſt Injuſtice. 


Ho did you bear this? Before whom did 
vou bring your Complaints, for the Injuries you 
received? Why before the Man whoſe Autho- 
rity ſwayed you, and therefore whoſe Party you 
afterwards joined in the Field. But if you had 
core to that Province in order to ſerve Ceſar ; 
as ſoon as you was ſhut out of it, you would 
have repaired to him; but you repaired to Pom- 
pey. With what Conſiſtency then can you com- 
plain to Cæſar, when you accuſe the Man whom 
you complain of, the Man who prevented your 
making War upon Czar ? And here I give you 
Leave to boaſt, even though it is a Falfhood, 
that you deſigned to have delivered up the Pro- 
vuince to Ceſar, but happened to be prevented 
by Harus and ſome others. But J will confeſs, 
that the Diſappointment was owing to Liga- 
nu, who . You of an Ss of ſo 

much n wen We os 
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Bur I intreat you, Caius Cæſar, to mark 
the Conſtancy of the moſt accompliſhed Lu- 
cius Tubero ; a Virtue, which tho' I very much 
approve of, yet would I not have ventured to 
have mentioned, were it not a Virtue which I 
know from all others uſed to be diſtinguiſhed 
by your Recommendation. Did ever Man then 
give ſuch a Proof of Conſtancy ? Conſtancy did 
I call it, I know not if I ought not rather to ſay 
Perſeverance. Does it ever happen in a civil 
Difference, that any Man who is not admitted 
into a Party, nay, who is expelled with Marks 
of Cruelty, again applies to the ſame Party ? 
Great is the Character of that Soul, and that 
Man, whom no Afﬀeont, no Power, no Dan- 
ger can drive from the Intereſt he has once 
eſpouſed, and the Principles he has once em- 
braced. 


ApMITTING what was by no Means the 
Caſe®, that in every other Reſpect, as to Dignity, 
Quality, Figure, and Parts, Tubero was but upon 
an equal Footing with Varus; ſurely Tubero 
had this Advantage, that he came into his 
own Province, with lawful Powers, in Virtue 


Vor. I. Y | of 


„ have often wiſhed that it were poſſible to hear the op- 
polite Party, while I read an Oration of Cicero. There is ſome- 
what fo ſtrong in this Argumentum ad Hominem, which he has 
laid out, and at the ſame Time the Part which Tabe/o ated, 
muſt have been ſo ridiculous and inconfiſtent, that one is tempted 
to believe there muſt have been ſome Circumſtances on the other 
Side, , which have juſtified their Procceding, though they have 
not come to our Knowledge. l bf 
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of the Senate's Decree. When he met with a 
Repülſe here, he did not repair to Cæſar, leſt 
he ſhould appear reſentful ; not Home, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem ſlothful; not to a foreign Country, 
leſt he ſhould be thought to condemn the Party 
he eſpouſed ; but into Pompey's Camp in Mace- 
dnia, and into that very Cauſe from which he 


had been injuriouſly thrown out. 


Bor now, when that made no Impreſſion * 
on the Mind of Pompey, your Zeal for the Ser- 


vice was very much cooled. You were only 


employed in Garrifons ; but you had an utter 
Averſion to the Party: Or, was the Caſe with 
you as it commonly is in Civil Wars, nor more 
with you than others; were you ſtill poſſeſſed 
of the Hopes of conquering? My Voice in- 
deed was ſtill for Peace, but then it was too late; 
for it muſt have been Madneſs to have thought 


of Peace when one ſaw the Battle ſet in Array. 


We all, I ſay, wiſhed to conquer, but you eſ- 
pecially ; for you came to that Camp either to 


die or to conquer ; though, as Things have hap- 


pened; Ido not doubt but that you prefer your 
being ſafe here, to your being victorious there. 
I would not; Tubero, inſiſt on theſe Facts, did 
I think that either you repented of your Con- 
ſtancy, or Ceſar of his Clemency. Now I afk 
10 | 1 5 you, 
een he. pad wall 


make an Apology for his Conduct. 
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you, whether you carry on this Proſecution to 
redreſs your own or your Country's Wrongs ? 
If your Country's, how can you account for 
your obſtinate Adherence to that Party? If your 
own, take Care that you do not miſtake, in 
imagining that Cæſar will retain a Reſentment 
_ againſt your Enemies, after he has pardoned hig 
own. Do you imagine that my ſole Aim here 
is to plead then, Czar, the Cauſe of Li garius, 
or ſpeak. of what he has done? I deſire that all 
I have faid, ſhould be underſtood to relate 
to the ſingle Point, either of your Humanity, 
your Clemency, or your Pity. 


CASAR, I have pleaded many Cauſes, even 
with you, while your Progreſs in Honours led 
you to the Practice of the Forum * ; but never 
ſure in this Manner: Pardon him, my good Lords, 
be has done amiſs ; he has flipped ; he did not think : 
Tf be ſhall ever do fo any more! This is the Way 
of Pleading indeed, when one ſpeaks to a Fa- 
ther; but to the Judges, He did not db, be did 
not intend to do it; the Evidence is ſalſe; the 
Crime is forged. Pronounce, Ceſar, thyſelf 
to be the Judge of the Action charged upon 
Ligarius ; enquire what Town he aſſiſted in 


holding out. I ſay nothing; nor will I ſuggeſt 
Y 25: what 


* The Roman Magiſtrates were obliged, before they entered 
upon their Offices, to go gong. Thy painful Diſcipline in the 
Forum ; in pleading Cauſes, in order to gain Clients to their In- 
tereſts : Cæſar practiſed in this Manner, from the 21ſt to the 
39th Year of his Age. | | | F 2%; 149 
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what perhaps wounld amount to a legal Proof 
before any Judge. He went out as Lieutenant 
before the Mar; he was left to govern in a Time 
of Peace; be cvas averpowered in Time of War; 
in that, be was no. keen Enemy; bis Mind and 
Jnclination being till with you. This might, be 
my Language before a Judge; but I now plead 
before a Father: I have dane amiſi; I have acted 
ray; I am ſorry for it; I throw myſelf upon 
your Clemency ; I beg pardon for my Offence ; J 
zntreat you to forgive it: If Forgiventſs is with 
you unprecedented, I act with Arrogance ; but if 
Inſtances of it are frequent, as you inſpire me 
noth Hope, ſo bleſs me with Relief. Shall Li- 
garius have no Reaſon to hope for himſelf, while 
T have room to intercede with you for another ? 
Yet my Hopes of Succeſs in this Cauſe, neither 
reſt in this Speech, nor in the Application of 
your Friends in favour of Ligarius. 


Fox T have feen ®, and Tknow what you re- 
gard, when Applications are made by many 
different Perſons, in favour of one, that the 
Motives of their Application give you more De- 
light than their Looks; nor do you reflet how 
much the Perſon who applies is your Friend ; 
but how much he is the Friend of him for 
whom he intercedes. Therefore, fo extenſive 


K your Liberality' to your own, that they who 
| ſhare 
* All this Paragraph i is ſo perplexed in the 101 Kare nal, and the 


Reading fo uncertain, that I cannot * ſure if 1 have hit upon 
the Meaning. 
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ſhare it ſometimes appear more happy to me 
than yourſelf who diſpenſe it. But, as I faid 
before, the Motives of Supplicants prevail more 
with you than their Intreaties ; and you are moſt 
affected by thoſe whoſe Sorrow in their Appli- 
cation you perceive to be beſt grounded. 


In faving Quintus Ligarius, you will do in- 
deed an agreeable thing to many of your own 
Friends. But reflect, as you uſually do, upon 
one Thing; I can produce to your View, the 
brave Sabines approved by you, the Flower of 
1:aly, and the Strength of the State. You know 
them well; obſerve what Sorrow, what Sadneſs, 
fit upon them all ; of Titus Brocchus, who I 
know poſſeſſes your Eſteem; and of his Son, 
obſerve the Tears and the Dejection. 


WHAT ſhall I ſay of his Brothers? Think 
not Cæſar, that what we are now a-doing af- 
fects the Safety but of one; you are now to fix 
three Ligarius's in the City, or to root them 
out of it for ever. Welcomer will any Exile 
be to them, than their native Country, than 
their Home, than their Family-Gods can be, 
if but this Brother is to live in Baniſhment, If 
they act in a brotherly, in a pious, in an af- 
fectionate Manner; let their Tears, let their 
Piety, let their fraternal Love move you: Make 
your Word good, that victorious Word, for we 
heard you ſay, we looked upon all as nes: | 


/ 
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if they were not with us; but that you looked 


upon all, who were not againſt you, as your 
Friends. Muſt you not then own that all this 


.  fplendid Appearance, all this Family of the 


Hrpcabi, this Lucius Marcius, this Caius Ceſetius, 

cius Conſidius, and all theſe Roman Knights, 
who are preſent inmourning Apparel, whom you 
know, nay,” whom you know to be Men of 
Worth; were your Friends? This we ſtrongly 
reſented; we demanded them, nay ſome of us 
_ threatened them. Preſerve, therefore, their 

Friends, that this may be a ſhining Inſtance of 
that Veracity which has n been found to 


TT 


„Bux if you could thoroughly perceive the 
Concord of the Ligarii, you would judge that 
you have had them all on your Side; therefore 
kan there be any Daubt that if Quintus Ligarius 
cCauld have been in Zaly, he would have been 
in'the fame Way of Thinking with his Brothers? 
Who is not ſenſible, that the Sentiments of that 
well-matched- Brotherhood, breath an almoſt 
uniſon Harmony? Who does not know that 
any thing may happen ſooner than that theſe 
Brothers ſhould: be divided in their Sentiments 
or their Fortunes? The Hearts of them all there- 


fore were with you. One was ſevered from you 


by a Storm; and even though the Separation 
had been effected by his own Deſign; yet till 
would he be on the ſame Footing with thoſe 


whom you have fince preſerved. 
| 1 Bur, 
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Bor, admitting that he took up Armin that 
he ſevered himfelf not from you only, but from 
his Brethren ; yet ſtill theſe who implore you 
are your Friends. As, indeed, I have taken a 
Concern in all that concerns you, I well temem+ 
ber, how Titus Ligarius, when Queſtor of the 
City, behaved with regard to your Perſon and 
Dignity. But needleſs is it for me to call this 
to mind; I hope that you, who uſe to forget 
nothing but Injuries, will, agreeable to your Sen- 
timents and Nature, that you will, I ſay, upon 
recollecting, remember ſome what of his Con- 
duct as a Quæſtot; eſpecially when you call to 
aſd that of ſome others in the fame Office. 


Tax ſame-Titus Ligarius. who at that Time | 
ated only to give you an Opinion of his Zeal 
and Probity, (for this he could not foreſee,) 
from you now implores the Pardon of his Bro- 
ther: Which when, as a Reward of his Ser- 
vices, you ſhall grant to both the Supplicants, 
you will then reſtore three Brethren of the great- 
eſt Worth and Integrity, not to one another 
only, not only to that conſiderable numerous 
Body, and to us his intimate Friends, but to the 
Service of his Country. 


| Tux fc Part therefore you lately ated by | 
| Marcus Marcellus in the Senate-Houſe, a& here 
8 in the Forum, by theſe Brothers, of fo great 
| 2 Worth, 
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nate, give Ligarius to th 


gard; and if that Day for) yo 
to the People of Nome it) was delightful. Do 
not, I beſeech you Cz/a 


1 TR. a 


Worth, and in ſuch Eſteem with this numerous 
Aſſembly. As you gave Marcellus to the Se- 
le; whoſe Af. 


ſections you have ever held in the higheſt Re- 
as glorious, ſo 


;hefitate to court, as 
oft as you can, every ſuch Opportunity; nothing 


is ſo popular as Goodneſs,' and none. of your 


many Virtues begets either _ Adtairation 


IO * 


: n in nothing dis Mankind mah < lo 
e the: Gods) as: by giving Safety to Men: In 
your Fortune, there is nothing more exalted 


than that you have the Power, in your Nature 


there is nothing more amiable than that you 
have the Inclination, to preſerve Numbers. 
This Cauſe may perhaps require a longer, but 


* | |; your Diſpoſitions, I am certain, a ſhorter Speech 


than this. Therefore, as I think that my 
Speech, that no Man's Speech, can be near 
ſo prevailing as the Language of your own 
Heart; I will here break off, after putting you 


in Mind, that by preſerving the Man who is 


abſent, * preſerve * who: are 1 * 


* 
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